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THE LIFE | | | 1 


CHARLES MACKLIN, ESQ. 


PRINCIPALLY 
COMPILED FROM HIS OWN PAPERS AND ) MEMORANDUMS : ; 


WHICH CONTAIN 


HIS CRITICISMS | 
AND CHARACTERS AND ANECDOTES | | 


„* BOOTH, WILKS, CIBBER, GARRICK, BARRY, M0830?, SHERIDAN, FOOTE, 
0 TING AND MOST OF HIS CONTEMPORARIES ; 3 


MER, Together with his | | 

Valuable Obſervations on the Drama, on the Science of Aging, | {1 
and on various other Subjects: RB, | | | | 

it 

| 


THE WHOLE.FORMING 
A COMPREHENSIVE BUT SUCCINCT : 


: 0 | E 
HISTORY OF THE STAGE; | 4 


Which includes a Period of One. Hundred Years, 


— 2 
BY JAMES THOMAS KIR MAN, A 
OF THE HONOURABLE SOCIETY OF EINCOEN'S 1 To 


ALL THE 4 wont 4 STAGE. 

AND ALL 'THE MEN AND WOMEN MERCY PLAYERS; ; 

THEY HAVE THEIR EXITS AND THEIR ENTRANCES, 

AND ONE MAN IN HIS TIME PLAYS MANY PARTS— 

HIS ACTS BEING SEVEN acks. Shakeſpeare, 
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RIGHT HONOURABLE 
ALEXANDER 
LORD LOUGHBOROUGH, 


BARON LOUGHBOROUGH, OF LOUGHBOROUGH, 
IN THE 


COUNTY OF LEICESTER, 
LORD HIGH CHANCELLOR OF 
GREAT BRITAIN. 


MY LORD, | 

IN the following ſheets, I 

have endeavoured to do juſtice, as far as 

my abilities would permit, to the Memory of 
a moſt excellent Actor, and an honeſt man. 

For my preſumption in dedicating to your 

Lordſhip theſe volumes, I have no other 


Hs. — — 
* 


7 DEDICATION. 


apology to offer, than that the ſubject of them 
was conſiderably indebted to your Lordſhip's 
bounty; and J am induced to hope, that the 
benevolence which ſupported Charles Macklin 
while living, will extend to the record of his 
long life, the patronage of your Lordſhip' $ 


name. 


If this preſumption may be forgiven me, 
I ſhall not riſk the diſpleaſure of your Lord- 
ſhip by a vain attempt at panegyric, where 


praiſe cannot elevate, nor by language, 


which is inſufficient to expreſs the ſentiments 
of reſpect which I entertain for your Lord- 
ſhip. 

Allow me only to hope, that the life, 


which is ſo eminently uſeful to your country, 


may, in its duration, rival that which J have 
now the honor to ſubmit to your Lordſhip's 
protection, and that I may be * to 
ſubſcribe myſelf, 
My Lord, 
Your Lordſhip's 
Moſt obliged, and 
Devoted Servant, 


JAMES THOMAS KIRKMAN. 


London, 
April 6, 1799. 


CONTENTS 
OF THE | 


FIRST VOLUME. 


CHAP. I. 


A FULL account of Mr. Macklin's family—re- 
markable cireumſtances of his birth, and infant for- 
tunes—-the unfortunate attachment of his father to the 
cauſe of King James I [.—his defeat at the Boyne— 
the confiſcation of his property—the diſtreſs of his fa- 
mily—his death—the hardſhips his widow and children 
ſuffered afterwards—the induſtry and prudent conduct 
of his widow—her marriage with Mr. Luke O*Meally 
—the line of life they purſued—Mr. Macklin firſt 
ſent to ſchool at Iſland Bridge - the fondneſs of his 
mother—the extraordinary death of his ſiſter. Page 1. 


CHAP. II. 


OBSERVATIONS on the ſubject of education— 

a deſcription of Mr. Macklin's ſchoolmaſter—his pre- 
judice againſt the Scotch accounted for—the ſeverity 
5 of his ſchoolmaſter—the ſufferings of Mr. Macklin | 
| 7 | __ whilſt at ſchool—the pranks that he played there—his | 
| 


; early turn for mimickry—his mother obliged frequently | 
; do interfere—the nickname he obtained at ſchool—his | 
| expertneſs in ſwimming—his jumping off the bridges | 

| 
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of Dublin, and off the maſts of ſhips into the river 
Liffey. P. 19. 


CHAP. III. 


THE incident that firſt directed Mr. Macklin's 
thoughts to the ſtage—his ſchoolmaſter has * The 
Orphan” performed by his ſchotars—the difficulty of 
procuring a perſon to perform the character of Monimia 
— Mrs. Pilkington recommends Mr. Macklin—is ob- 
jected to by the ſchoolmaſter—ſhe perſeveres in her 
recommendation—the ſchoolmafter conſents—Charles 
is inſtructed by her—plays Monimia -obtains great 


applauſe—he forms a plan to run away from ſchool— 


aſſociates with two other boys for that purpoſe—they 
determine to viſit London—Charles purloins nine 
pounds from his mother they run away - get on board 
a merchantman—arrive at Parkgate - travel up to 
London on foot—their adventures in London—one of 
his companions is hanged at Tyburn—the other makes 
his fortune, P. 25. 


CHAP. IV, 


CHARLES accidentally meets a female acquaint- 
ance in the Borough ſhe procures him a lodging at a 
public-houſe—he is employed as a waiter—gets ac- 
quainted witi, iirollers—imitates them—becomes very 
ſerviceable in the public-houſe—his miſtreſs grows fond 
of him marries him the humorous behaviour of 
Charles after his marriage the ridiculous conduct of 
his wife. P. 34. 
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CHAP. V. 


MR. Macklin's mother is inconſolable for the loſs 


of him—ſends all over Ireland in ſearch of him—ob- 
tains no tidings—Charles is at laſt diſcovered—Mr. 
Sullivan is employed to recover him—Charles is con- 
cealed—the contrivance of his wife to ſecrete him— 
Mr. Sullivan threatens her with a proſecution Charles 
is reſtored to his mother—her joy on the occafion— 
Charles forms an acquaintance with undergraduates of 
Trinity College—takes up the employment of Badge- 
man—is prevailed upon to quit the College, and leaves 
Ireland with Captain O*Flannagan P. 39. | 


CHAP, VI. 


CHARLES arrives once more in London in com- 
pany with Captain O*Flannagan—refuſes to go to Ger- 
many with his uncle—takes up his abode in Hockley 
in the Hole—gets connected with a ſtrolling company— 
plays harlequin—his extraordinary courſe of life— 
his mother exerts herſelf to recover him again—applies 
to Mr. Malone for that purpoſe—Charles is reſtored 
once more to his mother—and returns to his former 
ſtation. of Badgeman in Trinity College his conduct 
there—reſolves to leave Ireland—informs his mother 
of his determination—ſets out upon his journey—ar- 
rives at Briſtol, P. 48, | 
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CHAP. VII. J 
CHARLES takes lodgings near the Theatre at A 
Briſtol—gets acquainted with the players—is noticed by J 
the manager—is invited to join the company—accepts 
the invitation—makes his dehu, in Richmond—his ſuc- 
ceſs—ſtrolls with the company—his various employ- 
ments—reſolves to improve his pronunciation—Is in- © | 
ſtructed by the wife of a Welch clergyman—returns 5 
to Briſtol—engages with a new company—plays 3 
Friar Lawrence in Romeo and Juliet—and afterwards 3 
Mercutis- his adventures with the fives-playing Club 1 
his great ſucceſs is admitted a member of the club 4 
goes to Bath—his ſucceſs there—ſtrolls through the 
weſtern parts of England. P. 57. Y 
CHAP. VIII. | 
MR. MACKLIN applies himfelf to ftudy—re- 
ſolves to make himſelf maſter of the Englith language 
fixes his head quarters at Briftol—plays at Bath, and 
in different parts of the country occafionally—a fhort 
ſketch of the hiſtory af the theatres, compiled from 
Mr. Macklin's memorandums on the ſubject an in- 
comparable monody on the death of Mr. Garrick. E 
P. 6g. 5 
enn. . 7 
MR. MACKLIN's hiſtory of the theatres con- 
tinued character of BETT:RTON—compared with "Y 
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CONTENTS. ix 
Garrick—AZontford compared with Barry K ynaſton 


compared with Moſſop—great character of Sandfort— 
compariſon between Nokes, Parſons, and Weftan— 


characters of Underhill and Leigh—the female aGrefles | 


of note—the poor ſalary of actors - the tyranny of the 
patentees Earl Dorſet intereſts himſelf in the cauſe 


of the players - Lincoln's-Inn-Fields theatre built by 


ſubſcription—diſputes between the players —immorality 
of the ſtage—Collier's attack upon dramatic writers 
the conduct of the maſter of the revels Freneh 
dancers introduced—the vitiation of public taſte—Sir 
Jahn Vanburgh and Mr. Congreve form a projeR for 
building a ftate theatre in the Haymarket—they carry 


their deſign into execution. P. 84. 


CHAP X. 
CONTINUATION of Mr. Macklin's hiſtory 


of the Theatres—Betterton and his co-partners place 


themſelves under Sir John Vanburgh—the errors of 
the projectors of the new theatre—Mr. Congreve 
gives up his ſhare in the property to Sir John the ill 


ſucceſs of the new theatre—the coalition with the 


Drury lane company—Sir Thomas Skipworth conveys 
his ſhare in Drury-lane theatre to Colonel Brett—his 
ſucceſsful management—Mr. Owen Swiney ſuperin- 
tends the Italian opera aneedote of Colonel Brett 
re- on veyance of his ſhare in the Drury-lane theatre 


to Sir George Shipworth. P. 106. 
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CHAP. XI. 


MR. MACKLINGS hiſtory of the theatres con- 
tinued—ſeveral of the actors join Swiney—the Hay- 
market theatre altered—Drury-lane theatre opens under 
William Collier—his management—enters into part- 
nerſhip with Swiney—his oppreſſive conduct the mis- 
fortunes of Swiney—his exile—death-—Collier's con- 
duct towards Wilks, Dogget, and Cibber—Collier 
ſucceeded by Sir Richard Steele, who unites with 
Wilks, Dogget, and Cibber—their management— 
Booth admitted to a ſhare—ſtage reformation—Mr. 
Macklin acts in London occafionally—plays firſt at 
Lincoln's- Inn-Fields and afterwards at Drury-lane 
theatre—Quin's diſlike to Macklin—Mr. Highmore 
plays Lothario—becomes manager—account of his ma- 
nagement—Mr. Macklin firſt noticed in London. 


P. 117. 


CHAP. XII. 


MR. MACKLIN plays in the Provok'd Wife 
his account of the reception of that play—continuation 
of Highmore's management—his misfortunes—is ſuc- 
ceeded by Fleetwood, who appoints Mr. Theophilus 
Cibber his deputy-manager—Mr. Macklin ſucceeds 
Cibber—and conducts the theatrical machine with great 
ſucceſs and ability—Mr. Macklin relates how he quar- 
relled with, and beat Quin, P. 130. 
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CONTENTS. 1 


CHAP. XIII. 


PROO FS of Mr. Macklin's real age - curious re- 
cords kept in Ireland - the diſadvantages Mr. Macklin 
laboured under in the early part of his life—motives 
aſſigned why he concealed his age—his connection 
with Miſs Jackſon—her unaccountable propenſity—the 
extraordinary behaviour of Mr. Williams—and his 
marriage with Miſs Jackſon—her death. P. 143. 


CHAP. IV 


A FURTHER account of the incidents that he- 
fell Mr. Macklin while he was a ſtroller—his acquaint- 
ance with the famous Anthony Boheme — Mr. Macklin's 
criticiſms on that gentleman's performances comes to 
London with Boheme - changes his name laughable 
circumſtances attending it rejoins a ſtrolling company 
at Stratford-le-bow—procecds to Southwark fair —is 
engaged by the manager of Sadlers Wells plays har- 
lequin returns to Briſtol - joins Lady Hawley's ſtroll- 
ing company travels into Wales his humorous ad- 
venture at Llangadoc—goes to Ireland to prove his 
title to his father's eſtate- fails - viſits his mother at 


| Cloneurry—marries Mrs. Ann Grace inſtructs her 


in the ſcience of acting ſets out for England - arrives 
at Cheſter Mrs. Macklin makes her debut in Nurſe, 


in Romeo and Juliet—her ſucceſs - Mr. Macklin pro- 


ceeds to Briſtol—his reception there=Mrs. Macklin 


| 
| 


| 
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plays Mrs. Quickly with great applauſe—Mr. Macklin 
takes a ramble into Wales—arrives at Portſmouth— 
Miſs Macklin born, P. 158. 


CHAT. XV. 
MR. MACK LIN makes his firſt appearance, ſub- 


ſequent to his regular eſtabliſhment on the London 
ſtage, in the character of Captain Brazen—his ſucceſs 


 —Harper is taken up, and committed to Bridewell—is 
diſcharged—the Haymarket theatre ſhuts up—the ruin 


of Highmore—character of Fleetwood—obſervations 
on gambling—Lord Kenyon's efforts to ſtop it—an. ac- 
count of Duncomb's Brutus—Lillo's Chriſtian Hero= | 
and Fielding's Univerſal Gallant—Mrs. Macklin en- 
gaged at Drury-lane—her debut—her ſucceſs—criti- 
ciſms on Cibber's comedy of Love makes a Man Trick 
for Trick is performed—Mr, Macklin and Mr. 
Hallam quarrel about a comedy wig—the latter is 
wounded—dies—a full account of Mr. Macklin's trial 
for the murder of Hallam—his defence— found guilty 
of man-ſlaughter. P. 178. 


CHAP. XVI. 
MR. MACKLIN plays Ramillie in the Miſer— 


character of the elder Mr. Mills—Quin and Milward 


ſucceed to his parts—Mrs. Cibber makes her debut in 

the tragedy of Zara—her ſucceſs—Mr. Hill's nephew 

plays O/myn—injures himſelf and the play—Mr. 
1 | 
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' CONTENTS. Riii 


Connell's Connoiſſeur is damned—death of Mrs. Heron 
—new regulation at the theatre reſpecting the prices of 
admiſſion—Cartel figned by Mr. Fleetwood and Mr.. 
Rich—Mr. Fielding exhibits ſome bold ſatires at the 
Haymarket theatre Parliament, in conſequence, paſs 
an act for limiting the number of playhouſes, &c.— 
part of Lord Chatham's celebrated ſpeech in oppoſition 
to the Bill. P. 204. 


CHAP. XVII. 


GOODMAN'S FIELDS and the Haymarket the- 
atre ſhut up—the licenſer prohibits two pieces - ſueceſsful 
publication of one of them—account of Garrick's firſt 
appearance—is engaged at Drury-lane—Mr. Macklin 
very attentive to the inſtruction of his wife, and to the 
education of his daughter—his opinion reſpecting board- 
ing ſchools, and public ſeminaries—prefers private 
education — Mr. Macklin plays Peachum — Mrs. 
Macklin performs Mrs. Peachum—eriticiſms on the 
Beggar's Opera, and on Gay—Mr. Macklin plays 
Jerry Blackacre—his ſucceſs—plays Scrub—obſerva= 
tions on the Beaux Stratagem—Mr. Macklin plays 
Marpht— his ſucceſs—critique on the Buſy Body—the 
Provok'd Huſband performed—Mr. Macklin's valu- 
able obſervation's and criticiſm's on the Lord Townly 
of Mr. Wilks and Mr. Garrick—on their manner 


of acting in general—on Mr. Garrick's defects on 


Wilks's excellency in the Orphan—and in the Royal 
Merchant — Mr. Macklin performs Sir Francis 
b 


| 
| 
| 
| 


xiv CONTENTS, 
Wronghead—Mrs. Macklin plays Lady Wronghead— 


their ſucceſs—the- Merchant of Venice is performed 
Mr. Macklin undertakes Shyloc>—ſurmounts many 
difficulties—obtains wonderful applauſe—his excel- 
lency in that character Mr. Pope's opinion of him— 
P. 236. 


CHAP. XVIII. 


QUIN mortified at Mr. Macklin's ſucceſs—ac- 
count of Quin's ſeceſſion from Covent Garden—his 
engagement with Fleetwood—anecdote of Bridgewater 
Mr. Macklin plays Pandulph in King John—re- 
marks on that tragedy—Quin's opinion of Macklin's 
Pandulph—Fielding's Wedding Day is repreſented— 
Mr. Macklin performs Stedfaſt, and ſpeaks a prologue 
the fatal effects of Fleetwood's management—the 
diſtreſſes of the players—Mr. Garrick calls a meet- 
ing of the performers they all agree to ſecede from 
Drury-lane theatre they fail in obtaining a patent for 
the Opera-houſe—their diſtreſs—the embarraſſed con- 
dition of Fleetwood—Garrick breaks through his 
agreement with the players, and re-engages with the 
Drury-lane manager—Mr. Macklin accuſes him of 
baſeneſs and treachery—a full account of the quarrel 
between Macklin and Garrick—the manly conduct of 


the former the apoſtacy of the latter. P. 265. 


CONTENTS. 


CHAP XIX. 

MR. MACKLIN engages in a new plan —inſtructs 
Mr. Foote and Dr. Hill—and opens the Haymarket 
theatre his ſucceſs Dr. Hill's panegyric on Maeklin's 
theatrical abilities Mr. Lacy becomes manager of Dru- 
ry- lane theatre, and engages Mr. Macklin, who ſpeaks 
an occaſional prologue on his re-appearance—an account 
of the purchaſe of the Drury-lane patent Mr. Barry 
is alſo engaged by Mr. Lacy—anecdote of Macklin 
and Barry Othello is repreſented—Mr. Macklin plays 
Jago gains wonderful applauſe—obſervations on his 
manner of acting that character remarks on Barry's 
Othello the Scotch rebellion affects the play-houſe— 
Mr. Macklin produces his tragedy of Henry VII.— 
its reception the fate of Mr. Macklin's two farces, 
viz. The ſuſpicious Huſband Criticized'—and 
« Will or no Hill'—Mefirs. Green and Amber, the 
patentees of Drury-lane, become inſolvent—the pa- 
tent is purchaſed by Meſſrs. Garrick and Lacy, who 
commence their joint-management in 1747—their wiſe 
arrangements—the houſe opens with an admirable 
prologue written by Dr. Johnfon—the buſineſs of the 


theatre goes on with ſucceſs - Mr. Macklin and Mr. 

Garrick are reconciled—Moore's Founding is performed 

—an account of it—Mr. Macklin plays Faddle—his 

ſucceſs—eriticiſms on Garfick, Barry, and Mrs, 

Woffington—anecdote of Ruſſel—account of the curi- 
| b 2 
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ous partnerſhip between Mr. Macklin, Mr. Garrick, 
and Mrs. Woffington—Mr. Macklin engages with 
Mr. Sheridan—goes to Ireland—performs there with 
great applauſe—quarrels with Sheridan—Mr. Macklin's 
own account of it—returns to England - becomes ma- 
nager of a ſtrolling company at Cheſter—arrives in 
London—anecdote of Dr. Barrowby—Mr. and Mrs. 
Macklin are engaged at Covent Garden—Mr, Macklin 3 
plays Lovegold with applauſe—Romeo and Juliet is per- 
formed at both houſes—an account of this theatrical 
conteſt—Mr, Macklin plays Mercutio and Sir Gilbert F 
Mrangle with ſucceſs. P. 292. | 


CHAP. XX. | 

OTHELLO is performed at Covent Garden— 3 
Macklin, Barry, Quin, and Ryan, the candidates for 
public fame—remarks on their performances—anecdote 4 
of Quin and Garrick—curious anecdote of Stephens 3 
the button-maker—a ſhort ſketch of his hiſtory—Mr. =_ 
| Macklin ſuperintends the performance of Othello at 
Drury-lane the ſeveral characters are performed by 
ladies and gentlemen of faſhion—a full account of the 
performance Mr. Macklin obtains great credit by his I 
pupils—Miſs Macklin makes her debut in the cha- 4 
rater of Athenais—her ſucceſs Mr. Macklin is highly | 
gratified—obſervations on the tragedy of Thheodoſius— 
remarks on Miſs Macklin's education—ſhe performs 
Polly in the Beggar's Opera—gains great applauſe— 


— 
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xvii 


CONTENTS. 


Mr. Macklin has a benefit at Covent Garden —obſer- 
vations on benefit nights the Fair Penitent, and the 
Engliſbman in Paris are performed -eriticiſms on the 
Fair Penitent—remarks on the Scioſto of Macklin the 
Horatio of Barry—and the Caliſta of Miſs Macklin 
—the character of Lothario condemned -Miiꝰ Macklin 
appears to great advantage in Lucinda ſnhe plays 
Monimia in the Orphan wich ſueceſs a critique on 
Otway— Covent Garden cloſes with Romeo and Juliet 
— Mrs. Cibber engages at Drury-lane—is ſucceeded at 
Covent Garden by Miſs Noffiter—compliment paid to 


Mrs, Cibber by Barry. P. 328. 


CHAP. XXI. 


MR. MACKLIN thinks about leaving the ſtage— 
motives aſſigned for his retirement—he plays Sir 
Gilbert F/rang/e in the Refuſal, and Buck in the 
Engliſhman in Paris—at the end of the performance 
Mr. Macklin takes leave of the ſtage, by ſpeaking a 
farewell Epilogue—he opens a tavern under the Piazza, 
in Covent Garden—his employment there—he opens a 
Lecture-room a particular account of the Britiſh 
Inquifition—Foote envies his ſucceſs—ridicules his in- 
ſtitution at the Haymarket theatre—Mr. Macklin 
retorts upon Foote—the injurious effects of the con- 
tention between them—ſpecimens of lectures intended 
to have been delivered by Mr. Macklin, viz. on the 


-e 


xvii CONTENTS. 
Art and Duty of an Actor, on Acting, on Newipe- 
pers, on Garrick-bane. P. 353, : 


CHAP. XXII. 

THE manner in which Mr. Macklin employs his 
time—he perccives the abſurdity of his plan—calls a 
meeting of his creditors — becomes a bankrupt—pays 
twenty ſhillings in the pound—retires from the tavern 
—Mrs. and Miſs Macklin are engaged at Drury-lane 
theatre—Miſs Macklin acquires great fame—compli- 
mentary verſes on her—Mr. Macklin and Mr. Barry 
propoſe to purchaſe the Muſic-hall in Crow-ſtreet, 
Dublin—Mr. Sheridan, the Dublin manager, is alarm- 
ed at this circumſtance—he diſpatches Mr. Victor to 
London, in order to diſſuade Mr. Macklin and Mr. 
Barry from building a new theatre in Crow-ſtreet—his 
terms are rejeted—Mr. Macklin and Mr. Barry pur- 
chaſe the Muſic-hall—they ſet out for Ireland=the 


foundation of the new theatre is laid—the proprietors 


of Aungier-ſtreet, and Smock-alley theatres, preſent a 
petition to Parliament againſt the new building Mr. 
Macklin publiſhes an anſwer to the petitioners—is 
very ſevere upon Mr. Sheridan—the cafe of the peti- 
tioners is negleted—the new building goes on — Mr. 
Woodward joins Mr. Barry Mr. King, Mr. Dexter, 
and Mrs. Fitzhenry, ſecede from Smock- alley, and 


engage at Crow-ſtrect—Theophilus Cibber, Mr. 
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appearance at Drury- lane is received with applauſe — 
employs himſelf in writing for the ſtage—declines go- 
ing to Ireland on account of Miſs Macklin's indiſpo- 
2 ſition. P. 371. | 
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attempts to purloin his Love-a-la-mode the ſucceſs of 
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miſſion the tragedy of Philaſter altered by Mr. 
Macklin—is performed its ſucceſs. P. 433. 


CHAP. XXVI. 


MISS CAT LE becomes a pupil of Mr. Macklin, 
who procures her an engagement at Smock. alley theatre 
—ſketch of her life the Counteſs of Brandon patron- 
izes Moſſop copy of a letter from Mr. Macklin to 
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THE 
LIFE 


CHARLES MACK LIN, ESQ. 


Chap. 1. 


HAT the hiſtory of long life can pleaſe 

without inſtruction, by merely flattering 
our hopes, may be concluded from the avidity 
with which the very dull and unintereſting 
memoirs of PARR and JIExkIxs are univer- 
ſally read. Theſe memoirs preſent us a pic- 
ture of uniform and barren days; and the read- 
er is only aſtoniſhed, that ſo much time ſhould 
have produced ſo very little meien 


The perſon who is " the ſubject of the fol- 
lowing pages, long exceeded: the uſual pe- 
B — 
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riod of the life of man. His life too, was, for 
the moſt part, ſpent in public and applauded 
exertions, and was more varied than that of 
moſt of his contemporaries. ' His biographer 
conſiders himſelf, therefore, as diſcharged 
from the neceſſity of apologizing for the ſub- 
je&he'has undertaken. 


As Mr, MackxLin was never ſenſible 
that he had occaſion to bluſh at any part 


of his conduct, he was always much leſs fear- 


ful of being expoſed, than of being miſrepre- 
ſented; and as he conſidered that it was more 


than probable the uninformed and the neceſ- 


ſitous might attempt to wrlte an Hiſtoty of his 


life, and relate anecdotes of him, when falſe- 


hood could not eaſily be detected; he, for theſe 

reaſons, as well as in conformity with the fre- 
quent ſolicitations of his friends, had deter- 
mined, while his mind was yet in full vigour, 
0 give rd world an authentic _—y of you 


BOY arranged 'the 'materials; but önding 
that a work of that magnitude would be too 
laborious an undertaking, at his time of life, 
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and too great an encroachment on the buſineſs 
of his profeſſion, he reſolved to give the mate- 
rials to ſome perſon, on whom he could depend, 
for the purpoſe of compiling and throwing 


them into form. 


With this view he made choice of the 
author, conceiving, as it is hoped the reader 
will, that a near relation, bred up, and living 
for upwards of twenty years with him; ac- 
quainted fram his infancy with his deſcent, 
family, and connections; and enabled by 
daily obſervations to trace out, and truly deli- 
neate his character, would be more likely than 
any other perſon to write an hiſtory recom- 
mended by truth and fidelity; objects, in Mr. 
MackLIx's opinion, far ſuperior, in intrinſic 
value, to all the graces and beauties which 
the higheſt embelliſhments of * could be- 
ſtow upon 1 


The propriety of chooſing a perſon of 
this kind will be more obvious to the reader, 
when, on peruſing the following ſheets, he 
will find few ſubjects, that have for a long time 
B 2 


W 
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occupied public attention, into which more of 
vulgar. error and injuſtice have found their 
way, than into the character and life. of Mr. 
MACKLIN. | 
That he has been in many important 
points of view miſrepreſented, and miſ- 
underſtood; and that it is only by a conſtant 
obſervation of his heart and diſpoſition, as diſ- 
cloſed in the diurnal diſcharge of domeſtic 
ws his real character can be developed.” 


From his fituation with reſpect to Mr. 
MackxrL1xN, and viſiting him conſtantly, the 
author has had means, which no perſon 
but himſelf could have had, of tracing and 
noting the gradual decline and enfeeblement 
of the old gentleman's mind; neither could 
his. habits or manner of living have been ſo 
accurately, or indeed at all, deſcribed by a2 
. e Aha 


"Be hopes, therefore, that theſe advin- 
tages will counterbalance the deficiency 


of his ſtyle, and the richneſs of the ſubject 
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atone for the poverty of the xehicls, by which 
it is Saeed ta hum 


"Bad the biliorian of Mr. MAcKL1N written 
towards the beginning inſtead of the cloſe of 
the preſent century, it might have been neceſ- 
fary for him to, have encountered public pre- 
judice, and illiberality, with a defence of the 
profeſſion of an actor. | 


He muſt have repeated the praiſe of Rosc 1us 
Pay Ciczno; and ſhewn, | that neither the 
wiſdom of Sol ow, nor the virtue of Brutus; z 
the magnanimity of Cæs Ax, nor the ſaga- 
city of - AuGusTvus, rendered them boſtile 
to the ſtage; but that, on the contrary, all 
the wiſe, and all the virtuous, of GREECE 
and RoME- their greateſt moraliſts, ſtateſ- 
men, philoſophers, and warriors, counte- 
nanced and ſupported the drama and its per- 
formers, as highly ſerviceable to the cauſe of 
virtue, and conducive to the well-being of a 
_ 


But this is become unneceſſary i in theſe li- 
beral and enlightened days, when a Ga RRICK, 


B 3 


& ru it by 


4 BAART, and 4 HEMD ERS He interred 


in the ſame Abbey with the Kings of Eng- 
land, and mix their duſt with the remains 


of the firſt poets, philoſophers, and diviries + 


* this country. 


Few ſubjetts have been canvalſed with 


more confidence, and, at the ſame time, been 
leſs known. or underſtood, than the origin of 


Mr. MacxLin,—No ſooner had he, by the 


indefatigable exertion of many years, emerged 


from that obſcurity, to which the tigour of 
fortune, and the prejudices of an illiberal 
world, had endeavoured to conſign him, and 
raiſed himſelf up to public notice and appro- 


bation, than curioſity was buſily employed in i 


the enquiry of ohe he was and wheilee he 
tous deſcended? as if to meaſure his title to 
the favour and applauſe he received, by the 
rank and quality of his progenitors, 


As this was a ſubje&t, on which Mr. 
MackLIN had not given any avowed com- 


munication to the public, recourſe was had to 
conjefture, The whiſpers of ſurmiſe were re- 


ceived as the aſſertions of truth. 
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The legſe ſtories of canviyial hours were 
carefully hoarded up, and unyarrantable in- 
ferences drawn from them; ſuppoſition and 
malevolence by turns ſypplied the place of 
fact; and Mr. MacxLin, becauſe it did 
nat ſuit his leiſure, or his diſpoſition, to pro- 
claim to the world his genealogy, was at firſt 
ſuſpected, and afterwards concluded, to have 
ſprung from the very loweſt grder of the peg- 
ple. 


This, however, was a great miſtake, which, 
nevertheleſs, Mr. MacxLin ſeems not to 
have been very anxious to rectify; ſuſtained 
throughout by the vigour of his mind, and by 
a laudable confidence in bis own ſtrength, he 
difregarded ſuch trivial conſiderations, It did 
not require half his ſagacity to be conyinced, 


that reſpe&, power, or influence, could not be 


claimed by hereditary deſcent, unleſs the 
ſource of all power—money—deſcended 
along with it ; and that if he could only ac- 
| quire the latter, the former would follow af 
cCourſe. 

8 B 4 


if he did not deſerve it, nor withhold i it from 
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Beſides, he had too much true pride; bud 


preferred the conſciouſneſs of owing all to 


himſelf, to the pitiful expedient of u 
en he merits of his anceſtors. | 


He wiſhed rather to gain new honors - for 


| himſelf, than to tranſmit the impaired bo- 
nors of others; and acted upon the perſua- 
ſion, that ſo unimportant a conſideration as 


his birth, could neither confer credit on him, 


* * 


bim. i if he did. 


The progenitors * Mr. Mn 0 
real name was M*<Laughlin, were, both on 


his father's and mother's, ſide, highly reſpeCta- 
ble in the eſtimation of their age and country. 


Of the motives that induced him to change 
his name, from M*Laughlin to Macklin, v we 
hall hereafter inform the . 


7 


E His aki Terence McLaughlin, in- 


| herited from. an old ſtock of gentry, from 


which he was deſcended, an handſome landed 
property in the county of Down, in Ireland, 


— — — — 
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and intermarried with Ax x ER O'KELLY, the 
daughter of a family of conſiderable rank and 
fortune in the county of Galway. 


At that time family pride ran as high in 
Ireland, as it ever did in any part of the 
world; and the families of MLAUGRHLIN, 
or O KE LIV, would not have thought them- 
ſelves very much honored by an union with 
'thoſe of LIEWELLIN, DoveLas, or 
Ho WAR D. In fact, it was carried to ſuch 
exceſs, that, in the eſtimation of the Iriſh; the 
ſuppoſed dignity of blood atoned for the 
utter want of wealth; while no imaginable 
ſhare of riches could confer dignity without 
it. Mr. MackLin's anceſtors were not 
obliged to ſupply the deficiency of either. 
They, in fact, n an W ſuffſi- 

—— nh both. | 


Wi witch e IN, the father of 
the gentleman whoſe life we are about to 
5 record, was the eldeſt ſon of TEREN CE 
'MLavenrin, and inherited from his father, 

not only an eſtate, but an increaſed ſhare of con- 
4 
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| ſequence in the county of Down. He mar- 


ried ALics OFLaxacan, the daughter of 
Joxn OFLANAGAN, of Black Cafile, in the 


county of Weftmeath, who was proprietor of 
that place, with a large eſtate which lay 
around it: a fon of whom was married to 
the daughter of Joun SnAw, of Somer/fown, 


in the county of Meath, a man of immenſe 


landed property, including not only Somer/ 
town itſelf, but the eſtate of Rathmullion and 
part of Summer-hill, now belonging te the 
family of Rowley. e 


All theſe families poſſeſſed extenſive landed 


eſtates; but in the various revolutions of 
church and fate, which, in the laſt century, 


convulſed that unhappy country, the pro- 


perty was transferred from the deſcendants of 


the old poſſeſſors, and the rights of immemo- 
rial preſcription gave way to the more irre- 
ſiſtible claims of confiſcation ; while the fa- 
milies themſelves haye become almoſt ex- 
tinct. a 
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It was ſome ſhort time before the period, 
when the people of England called over 
the Prince of Orange to fill the throne of 
Great Britain, in excluſion of James IL that 
WILLIAM MLaveniiy married. The 
king, dethroned in England, threw himſelf on 
the affection and loyalty of his Iriſh ſubjeQts. 
© Unfortunately for them, they warmly ef- 
pouſed his cauſe, and were requited with baſe- 
neſs and treachery—the pufillanimous James 
deſerted them in the day of trial, and left 
them victims to confiſcation, and all the other 
hardſhips, to which, in ſuch revolutions, the 
onſucce ſʒ n party are always expoſed. 


WILLIAM MLavenlitn commanded a 
troop of Horſe in his army, and, as far as the 
oral tradition of thoſe times can be credited, 
was diſtinguiſhed not only for valour, but for 
2 ſhare of fkill and conduct, not common in 
the Iriſh part of King James's army. To 
WILLIAM MLAvekILIx's loyalty and zeal 
in the cauſe of that weak monarch, the public 
are indebted for his ſon's being reduced to the 
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neceſſity of embracing: the been of an 
ar 


The firſt fruits of this marriage was a 
daughter, named Mary, the next was the hero 
of this hiſtory. CHARLES MciLavcnlin 
Was born *two months preyious to the 
memorable battle of the Boyne. The time 
and circumſtances of his birth, and infant for- 
tunes, were too remarkable to be largatten. by 
his folly. ORs 

e 1 
In Ireland, that is to ſay, among the mere 
pines old Iriſh, the . moſt, trivial anecdotes 
of every individual of a family are, or at 

leaſt were, recorded with a degree of circum- 

ſtantiality that would aſtoniſh any one of this 
_ country, at this period of civilization; and of 
theſe anecdotes, the leading and more extra- 
ordinary ones were faithfully detailed by the 
female bards, (for ſo they may be called) 
who chaunt verſes over the dead: on which 
occaſions, they trace back the genealogy of 
the deceaſed, and enlarge upon every domeſtic 


* For an irrefragable proof of Mr. Macklin's age, the 
reader is referred to Chap. 13. 


CHARLES. MACKLIN. 13 
circumſtance, for three, four, or five generations. 
The circumſtance of CRAR LESS MACKLIN'S 
having been carried away, in a * turf-kiſh, 
from the ſcene of action, near the Boyne, 
on that memorable day which gave freedom 
to Ireland, and transferred the property of the 
old poſſeſſors to new maſters, is ſtill ſpoken of 
by thoſe, whoſe grandfathers, if living, could 
ſcarcely; remember the event, but who have 
had it from father to ſon by oral tradition. 


In thoſe days, the ladies of that country 
were almoſt as maſculine as ſome ladies of 
faſhion are now in England; though not. 
exactly in the ſame manner. Undegene- 
rate, and uncorrupted, from the tenderneſs of 
their hearts aroſe a courage, ſuperior even to 
that of the male ſex—an utter diſregard of 
danger.—A gentle, but uninterrupted ſpring 
of valour, inſpired, not by a thirſt for an ene- 
my's blood, but by an almoſt divine ſolicitude 
forafather's, a brother's, oran huſband's ſafety. 

A kind bf baſket placed on a car, and uſed principally 


for the purpoſe of conveying turf from the bogs to the habi- 
tations of the Iriſh. 
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and even rejoiced at, the defeat of his too 


Charles, in a fufxiſt, to the houſe of a 


In chort, there were many of them who want- 
ed nothing but the refinement and poliſh of 


the preſent times to rival a diſtinguiſhed lady;# 
who, under the impulſe of conjugal affection, 
followed her huſband through all the horrors 
of the Wenn | 21 
; L 

It was in the fullneſs of this ſpirit, that | 
-q 


the mother of Mr. Macklin, attended by 
a ſervant, followed her huſband into the tu- 
mult and hazards of the war, and helped to 
gird on his ſword on the e 0 _ battle 
of the Boyne. 


The reſult of that battle is well known. 
James not only duffered, but promoted, 


faithful ſubjects. The Iriſh army was routed, 
antl Mr, Macklin's:mother was:qbliged:to,pro- 
vide for: the ſafety of herſelf and her children, 
by precipitately retiring from the ſcene. of ac- 
tion; conveying, as already mentioned, young 
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friend at Shinglaſs, in the county of Weft- 
meath. The loyalty of the unhappy Irifh 
not only followed the fortunes of James, but 
out-lived his perfidy. All his baſeneſs and 
treachory were inſufficient to ſhake them from 
what they thought their juſt allegianoe. They 

endeavoured to bury the frailties of the man 
in the right of the king, and, even when irre- 
trievably defeated, maintained their attach- 
ment and fidelity inviolate. Among the reſt, 
William M' Laughlin remained fteadily 
faithful 40 James; and having a ſpirit as un- 
willing to ſue for terms, as he was unable to 
impoſe them, was perſecuted, among others, 
with the utmoſt rigour. His eſtate, and the 
eſtates of allchis connections, were very ſoon 
confiſcated. Thus at once deprived of his 
property, ihe retired with his family into the 
county of Weſtmeath, where he lived for ſome 
years in obſcurity. It was during this period 
ef family diſtrefs, that Mr. M'Laughlin 
adopted the expedient of carrying his family 
to the metropolis, with the vie of bettering 
his condition, and of making ſome proviſion 
for an inetesſing iſſue. In the capital he was 
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as W as in the country; and alibpugts 


he was a man of extraordinary ſtrength of 


body, and equal vigour of mind, yet he never 
recovered his ſpirits after the battle of the 
Boyne. He died in December, 1704, literally 
of a broken heart; a victim to miſapplied . 
* and miſtaken u © £5) SHOE 


Que his[death,hipnridewr Bolle dad together 


all her little effects, and took lodgings in Bar- 
rack-ſtreet, Dublin, where ſhe lived for two 
years in a ſtate of obſcurity and retirement, ſuit- 
ed to the condition of her feelings and her purſe. 


Her property, notwithſtanding her great in- 


duſtry and economy, was diminiſhing every 
day; and her inability to maintain her beloved 
offspring in the tender manner ſhe could wiſh, 
was, to a woman of her exquiſite deplingss 2 
neee reflettion.” Dome fd 

She bad no n * d 
protection or aid to her or her children, 
were buried i in one common ruin with herſelf; 
| and ſhe was nearly reduced to deſpair, when 
Erovidence, in pity of her afflictions, threw 


relief in her way; that is, enabled her to pro- 
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vide for her children, by abandoning the me- 
 lancholy indulgence which ſhe had cheriſhed 

of {ſinking to the grave a widow; and carrying 
with her to her laſt breath, unabated, her love 
for the bed of her deceaſed huſband. 


An Iriſhman, of reſpectable family, who had 
made a more wiſe choice than her huſband, 
and eſpouſed the cauſe of King William, ſaw, 
admired; her, and ſued for her hand. His 
name was Luke O'Meally: he had fought . 
under the banners of King William, at the 
battle of the Boyne. To better the condition 
of her children was her darling object; ſhe, 
therefore, conſented to give a new parent to 
young Charles and his ſiſter and to the laſt 
moment of his exiſtence, the veteran Shylock 
never forgot to do him juſtice ; and, whenever 
his name was mentioned, bore ample teſtimony 
to his having been a. moſt tender, kind, and 
affectionate father to him, This marriage 
took place in February, 1707. 


The circumſtances of Mr. O'Meally were 
not ſo affluent as to allow him to lead a life of 
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idleneſs. He, therefore, on the dilbanding of 
his regiment, reſolved to go into buſineſs, and 
opened a tavern in Dublin; which, long after, 
continued to be a place of celebrity; and was 
known, till very lately, by the name of the 
Eagle,” in Werburgh-ſtreet. | 


Mrs. O'Meilly, however, being-unwilling 
to have her ſon expoſed to the vitiating habits 
of a tavern, boarded young Charles at an 
academy in Iſland-bridge, a ſmall village about 
a mile to the weſtward of Dublin, deſigning to 
give him an education ſuitable to the mercantile 
line; to which it was her intention to bring him 
up. Her daughter, however, ſhe kept with her- 
ſelf; but ſhe did not live long; and as her death 
was ſomewhat extraordinary, it may, perhaps, 
be worth deviating from the direct line of the 
h Iſtory 1 to mention It, 


Mr. O'Meally was a very good-natured 
man; but like many others, who are called 
good-natured, was apt, on the ſtrength of it, 
to indulge i in violent fits of paſſion. Tt hap- 
pened that this poor girl ſuffered herſelf, one 
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morning before the father and mother were up, 
to be cheated of a few ſhillings by a party of 
King William's military officers. When Mr. 
O'Meally diſcovered it, he flew into an out- 
rageous paſſion, ſtormed at her, and threw her 
into an agony of fear, which carried her off, 
after ſhe had lingered under its effects be- 
tween two and three months. : 


Chap. 11. 


I FF UCH has been ſaid and written on the 
ſubje& of education ; much more, 
however, might be ſaid and written upon it, 
without exhauſting the topic. In infancy, 
certainly, the temper is formed; and the ha- 
bits of feeling as well as of thinking impreſſ- 
ed upon the human heart. Were parents 
aware of the extent of this principle, they 
would be more attentive to it than they are, 
Did. they know how many miſchiefs ariſe, in 
adult years, from impreſſions made in child- 
hood, by circumſtances apparently innocent or 
trivial, they would more deliberately weigh 
C2 
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every part of the management of youth before 
they attempted to put it in practice. Certain, 
it is, that from things ſeemingly the moſt in- 
ſignificant, children will take a bent never after 
to be reftified—From apparent triffles, they 

will adopt averſions or attachments preju- | 
dises, propenſities, and paſſions; which nei- 
ther reaſon, experience, or induſtry, can ever 
after eradicate from their minds. | 


The choice of the perſon. to whoſe tuition 
parents entruſt their children is, therefore, of 
the greateſt conſequence. It is not enough 
that ſuch a man is a ſcholar : there are many 
of thoſe deeply-learned pedagogues, who fill 
the minds and hearts of their pupils with a 
thouſand diſguſting propenfities, and even 
vices, for which no ſhare of learning can 
atone. 2 


- How many have been made to abhor early 
riſing and reading—how many to abhor their 
duty at church, by unreaſonable rigour in 
"thoſe points, and inhuman chaſtiſement for 
negle& of them. It was from the cruelty of a 
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pedagogue, that Mr. Macklin, almoſt in infan- 
cy, imbibed that invincible prejudice againſt 
the Scotch, which adhered to him through a 
long life, and is too glaringly avowed in his 
writings to have eſcaped the obſervation of 
any one who has read or ſeen them performed. 
The academy at which he was boarded” was 
kept by a Scotchman, of the name of Nicholſon 
—naturally moroſe, ſour, and ſevere in his 
temper; the practice of a ſchoolmaſter was 
not likely to improve it. Like too many of 
his profeſſion, he was, in fact, a compendium 
of all thoſe gloomy, brutal paſſions, which con- 
ſtitute the ſyſtematic tyrant; and only wanted 
power to be a perfect deſpot. A ſubject better 
calculated both for the indulgence and vexa- 
tion of ſuch a man could not have been found 
than young Charles. If Nicholſon was cruel, 
Macklin was arch, bold, reſolute, and ingeni- 
ous. Thus the tyranny and moroſeneſs of the 
Scotchman, ſet off by a groteſque perſon, a 
ludicrous voice, and the moſt outre, whimſi- 
cal deportment, were ſufficient to recommend 
him to the boy's contempt and abhorrence. 
With ſuch motives to hoſtility on both ſides, 
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it is not at all ſurprizing, that they ſoon 
declared war againſt each other, which they 
certainly continued for the ſpace of nineteen 
months, and, till the boy paſſed his eighteenth 
year; a time truly aſtoniſhing for two human 
beings to remain wilfully inflicting and ſuf- 
_ fering. The one was content to undergo all 
the torment and confuſion, which wit, arch- 
neſs, and ingenuity could deviſe for his an- 
noyance, rather than forego the indulgence 
he felt in whipping the boy—The other was 
willing to purchaſe the luxury of tormenting 
his tyrant at the daily expence of a horſing— 
and if the talents of both be duly conſidered, 
it will remain doubtful to which of them the 
palm of perſevering patience belonged. 
Charles, in his very infancy, diſcloſed ſtrong 
marks of that temper, genius, and fpirit, 
which marked his character in ſucceeding 
life—ſhrewd, keen, and penetrating beyond 
his years—bold, proud, and reſolute, and 
even then inflexibly firm to his purpoſe ; 
full of animation, fire and vivacity, with an 
heart which tenderneſs or perſuaſion might 
mould, but no tyranny depreſs or controul. 
"2 0 
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Upon ſuch a vigorous, luxuriant ſtock, how 
many noble virtues: might not haye been in- 
grafted, by the hand of ſkill. But it fell into 
the hands of a blockhead, who, though he 
could not marr its growth, contrived, perhaps, 
to diſtort its direction. The circumſtances of 
this period of his life impreſſed themſelves ſo 
deeply on Mr. Macklin's mind, that he 
never forgot them, and frequently indulged 
his friends with humorous deſcriptions of his 
conflicts with, and machinations to tantalize, 
Nicholſon. | 


He early poſſeſſed an extraordinary talent 
for mimickry, which he exerciſed to the con- 
tinual annoyance of the pedant, by coupter- 
feiting alternately the voices of him and his 
wife Harriet, and calling aloud upon either, | 
in the voice of the other ſo exactly, as to 
baffle all their vigilance in guarding againſt 
his pranks; and a parrot which our young 
hero had taught not only to mimick both in : 
the ſame ſtyle, but to call them by the moſt 
ridiculous names, compleated their mortifica- 
tion, Every week a meſſage was ſent to 


Charles's mother, to requeſt that either ſhe or 
0 4 
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her huſband would come and take the boy 
away, or ſilence him. She would come and 
threaten, and entreat. Charles would promiſe 


_ amendment—keep his word for a day or 


two—and again become as miſchievous and 
troubleſome as ever. Nor was his archneſs 


confined to Nicholſon ; every one who hap- 


pened to have the leaſt oddity or ſingularity 


was ſure to become the ſubje& of his mirth 
and humour—ſcarcely any one therefore eſ- 
caped him and he at laſt obtained the nick- 


name of Charles a Molluchth ; or, in Engliſh, 
Wicked Charley. While at ſchool, he was 


celebrated for feats of proweſs and valour. 


He was more than a match at boxing and 
cudgel-playing for any boy of his age—and 
excelled in ſwimming, even there, where 
that art has always been carried to a degree 
of perfection ſo great, as to ſurprize all fo- 
reigners, who have occaſion to viſit Dublin. 


The practice of leaping off the bridges of 


Dublin, and off the maſts of ſhips into the 
river, was not then ſo common as it has ſince 


become. It was at that time deemed an act 


of heroiſm, and Macklin was among the firſt, 
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if not the very firſt, who undertook that 
ſeemingly hazardous feat of leaping from the 

Old Bridge into the Liffey. | 


— 


Nicholſon, an incident occured, which Mr. 
Macklin always conſidered to be the hinge 
on which the fortunes of his whole life af. 
terwards turned; and the circumſtance that 
directed his thoughts to the ſtage. Though 
it is reaſonable to ſuppoſe that talents, ſo cal- 
culated as his were for the profeſſion, ſet in 
motion by a ſpirit ſo vivid and mercurial as he 
poſſeſſed, could hardly have failed of con- 
ducting him one day or other into the courſe 
deſigned for him. However, from this he 
always dated his firſt diſpoſition to become an 
actor, and for that reaſon conſidered it as a 
remarkable æra in his life. In the year 1708, 
Mr. Nicholſon reſolved to have a play per- 
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formed by his ſcholars, in order to diſplay his 
{kill in teaching them elocution, The play 


choſen for the occafion, was The Orphan,“ 


or © Unhappy Marriage.” —The male parts 
were readily filled, but- to perform the cha- 


rater of Monimia was with every boy an 
object either of fo much difficulty or diſlike, 
that not one fit for it could be found to un- 
dertake it. At that time, a Mrs. Pilkington, 


a lady of moſt amiable diſpoſition, and un- 


common attainments, reſided at Iſland- bridge, 
and was in the habit of viſiting Mrs. 


Nicholſon. To her excellent underſtand- 
Ing, the archneſs, the pleaſantry, and the 


humour of Macklin, diſcovered no leſs the 
promiſe of ſomething valuable in manhood, 
than his oppreſſed ſtate was a recommenda- 
tion to her good heart. She neyer failed to 


plead with all her eloquence in, his favour, 


whenever the pedagogue or his wife railed 


_ againſt him, And ſhe was often heard to 


ſay, that ſhe was convinced he would, one 
time or other, make a conſpicuous figure in 
the world. 
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As ſoon as the difficulty aroſe about perform- 
Ing the character of Monimia, Mrs. Pilkington 
| ſeized the opportunity of recommending her 
favourite, ſaying, that ſne would take upon her- 
ſelf to give him ſome inſtructions, with the help 
of which ſhe had no heſitation to promiſe, 
that the character of the heroine ſhould be 
the beſt performed part in the play. To this 
expedient Nicholſon at firſt peremptorily ob- 
jected, not leſs perhaps from real diſtruſt of the 
boy's talents, than from the fixed and ſettled 
hatred that he bore him. It was in vain, how- 
ever, that he argued, aſſuring her the boy was 
ſuch a wild, incorrigible rogue, that, however 
qualified he might be to perform the part, 
he would never go through with it, for it 
afforded him ſuch an opportunity of gratify- 
ing his miſchievous propenſities, that it was 
impoſſible for him to reſiſt the temptation. 
The good lady, however, would not be re- 
fuſed, and Nicholſon at laſt conſented to 
let Macklin perform Monimia, obſerving, that 
he was ſure the performance would be inter- 
rupted by ſome extravagant act. How far 
_ Macklin might have juſtified the ſuſpicion of 
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Nicholſon, if the character had been wil- 
fully caſt upon him by that pedagogue, he 
himſelf was never able to aſcertain. He 
reſolved, however, to exert himſelf to the 
utmoſt, in order to do as much credit as 
poſſible to the good opinion of his patroneſs. 
He diligently ſtudied the part - rehearſed fre- 
quently before her, and fo attentively received 
and profited by her inſtructions, that when 
he acted Monimia, it was allowed he had 
made good the promiſe ſhe had given, that 
the character of the heroine ſhould be the 
beſt performed part in the play. To the laſt 
moments of his exiſtence, Mr. Macklin never 
ſpoke of that lady, without giving vent to the 
warmeſt effuſions of gratitude and affeCtion. 
In ſhort, his acting aſtoniſhed every one, and 
extorted from Nicholſon himſelf ſuch. ap- 
plauſe, that he not only began to ſtand higher 
in the opinion of others, but to form con- 
ceptions of his own powers, and entertain 
a confidence in himſelf, which in a very little 
time afterwards, propelled him to an enter- 
prize, that, conſidering his age, and the time 
when it took place, manifeſted an extraor- 
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dinary boldneſs of ſpirit; This was nothing 
leſs than to leave his native country, and to 
proceed to London, in order, at once, to get 
rid of Nicholſon, and better his condition; or, 
as the common ſaying is, /eek his fortune. 


It was in the year 1708 that our hero eon - 
_ ceived and executed this adventurous project. 
He had ſome time before contracted an inti- 
macy with two young men of a very wild diſ- 
poſition, both of them ſome years older than 
himſelf, and both of them filled with an ardent 
deſire to ſee 'the world, and come to London 
to pick up ſome of the gold, which the unin- 
formed part of the Iriſh then imagined lay in 
the very ſtreets of the metropolis. — With 
them he held various conferences on the ſub- 
je&t—every one of which tended to ſtrengthen 
them in the whimſical notion they had con- 
ceived. Once in London, Fortune, they 
thought, would be ſure to preſent herſelf with 
open arms to receive them. The only doubt 
or difficulty in their minds, was the journey; 
which, ſimple as they were, they knew could 

not be performed without ſome money: and 
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money, however eaſily acquired in London, 
was certainly obtained with great difficulty in 


Ireland; particularly by three wild, needy 


youths, whoſe parents could not afford them 


much pocket money. This difficulty ſerved 


but to whet the appetite of our young adven- 


turers to get out of ſuch a ſordid place of po- 
verty, as they thought Dablin, and ſee that 
depot of money and miracles, London ; where 
a Fortunatus's purſe was ſuppoſed to be at the 
ſervice of every enterprizer.—Had they but 
his wi/hing-cap, they. would have been happy 
in a trice—But wanting that, they reſolved to 
uſe their beſt induſtry to raiſe a ſupply ; which 
after ſome months had elapfed, and a thou- 
fand efforts had been made, they accompliſh- 
ed to their preſent content. What was the 


exact ſum the others had, is a point not worth 


aſcertaming—but it was certainly leſs than 
our hero's, who contrived to purloin from his 
mother, nine pounds, a ſum, which, conſider- 
ing the high value money bore at that time, 
was no ſmall acquiſition to him, nor could be 
an inconſiderable loſs to his mother. It was, 


however, the laſt act of diſobedience he was 
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ever guilty of; and the only fraud that, in his 
long life, he had to accuſe himſelf of commit- 
ting. Poſſeſſed of ſo much wealth, he thought 
there was little apprehenſion of his ever being 
poor; and conceiving that no time was to be 
loſt in making good his flight, in caſe of ſearch 
or purſuit, he, in. company with his two 
friends, William Mulligan, the ſon of an 
apothecary, in Francis-ſtreet, and Patrick 
D——n, the ſon of a corn- factor, in Thomas- - 
ſtreet, got on board a ſmall trader, lying. in 
Dublin harbour, ready to ſail; and, without 
any adyenture or miſadventure—without even 
a ſtorm, which almoſt every paſſenger meets 
on his firſt voyage, as a thing of courſe, they 
landed at Parkgate ; and proceeding by eafy 
journies on foot, arrived in due time in 
London.— After defraying the expences of 
their journey, and living in London for the 
ſpace of a month at an extravagant rate, du- 
ring which time they viſited all the public 
places of amuſement, our young adventur-. 
ers began, for the firſt time, to diſcover that 
they had but very little money left: and as 
they were not'of the fortunate ſort of beings, 
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who can draw on a good ſtock. of prudence for 


the deficiencies of their purſe, the ſmall ſum 
they had remaining, was ſoon expended ; and 
poverty, with all its horrors, aggravated by 
the thoughts of being in a ſtrange country, 
far from.home, began to ſtare them in the face 
and their Iriſh accent precluded them, in 
ſome degree, from that compaſſion, which, in 
theſe days of liberality, youths, in the ſame 
predicament, might hope to experienee. , 


It would not be to be wondered at, if three 
perſons of ſuch tender years, in the fituation 
our adventurers are deſcribed, had fallen into 
a ſtate of utter deſpondency. They could 
not hope for favour or .compaſſion among 
ſtrangers, to whom every word they uttered 
was offenſive and alarming. Neither had 


they any friend, or countryman, that they then 


knew of, to whom they could apply for aſſiſt- 
ance. In this dilemma, they held frequent 
councils together; and one day, being reſolved 
into a committee of ways and means, one of 


them, Patrick D——n, urged, not only by 
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deſperation, but, as it ſhould ſeem from his 
ſubſequent conduct, by bad principles, pro- 
poſed to have recourſe to robbery for their ſub- 


ſiſtence. Againſt this propoſal, Macklin and 


Mulligan, without heſitation, revolted ; and 
felt ſuch indignation at the ſuggeſtion, that 
they broke off all intercourſe with the pro- 
poſer, who, however, carried his plan by 
himſelf into execution, and continued the prac- 
tice, till, after ſeveral eſcapes, juſtice at length 
laid hold of him, and his enterprizes ended 


at Tyburn His other companion, WIL LIAN 


MvuLL16AN, entered into the military ſer- 
vice; after having made many efforts to per- 
ſuade Macklin to take the ſame ſtep, but in 
vain, and after ſome years ſervice abroad, he 
entered into a mercantile line of life, and in 
a few years amaſſed a very conſiderable for- 
tune: Charles Macklin remained to experi- 
ence that train of viciſſitudes and fluctua- 
tions of fortune, which it is our intention 
to relate, 
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Chap. IV. 


AS he happened to ſtroll one day through 
the Borough, he perceived, ſtanding at 
the door of a public houſe, a female, whoſe 
face appeared fo familiar to him, that he 
could not refrain from ſtopping and looking 
at her attentively. She ſeemed no lefs ſtruck 
with-his countenance, in which the thought 
ſhe ſaw ſomething not entirely unknown to 
her:—an explanation took place, and ſhe 
proved to be a perſon who had lived with 
his mother as a ſervant a few years before. 
The young woman expreſſed no leſs pleaſure 
than ſurpriſe at ſeeing our hero, although he 
had played her many a trick; but conceiv- 


ing it to be impoſſible that Charles had come to 


London without his mother or father-in-law, 
deſired to know where they were, that ſhe 
might go and pay her reſpects to them; and 
on his informing her of the nature of his 
journey to London, and the fituation he was 
in, ſhe burſt into tears, and exhibited de- 


monſtrations of forrow, which affected our 
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youth's feelings extremely. She conducted 
him into the houſe, at the door of which 
ſhe was ſtanding, and taking him into 3 
private room, enquired, with tender ſoliciz 
tude, into every particular of his ſituation, the 
developement of which, impreſſed her with 
ſtill greater aſtöniſhment and regret. She 
was herſelf at ſervice in the neighbourhood, 
and entreated the landlady of the houſe to 
take care of Charles, and afford him ſhelter, 
for which ſhe promiſed to be reſponſible, af- 
ſuring every one in hearing, that he was the 
fon of a real gentleman and as good A 
lady as ever exiſted. In conſequerice of 
which, a bed in the attic ſtory was affigned 
him. The houſe in which our hero now 
reſided, was frequented by ſome inferior 
performers of a company who exhſbited 
blow drolls, pantomimes, tumbling, 8c. and 
who found their account in entertaining the 
gueſts with their tricks. Charles, whoſe ten- 
der mind, and vivid animal ſpirits, rendered 
him extremely fit for ſuch” impreſſions, was 
much captivated with their performances; 
and having, as already remarked, a talent 
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for mimickry, and a rich vein of humour; 
felt a ſtrong inclination to rival them, and 
ſoon ſucceeded to his wiſhes. During this 
time, from the kind treatment of the hoſteſs, 
(a widow) he had endeavoured to render 
himſelf as uſeful as poſſible in the houſe, and 
conducted himſelf ſo well, that he very ſoon 


became diſtinguiſhed for his diligence and 


activity; and the partiality of the landlady 
was juſtified by the actual ſervices that he 
rendered her; for, excluſive of indefatigable 
induſtry, and accuracy in the affairs of the 
trade, he ſoon diſcovered qualities of a more 


advantageous kind; and by dint of genius, 


and a high flow of ſpirits, became the 
delight of all who frequented the houſe. 
He ſung for them he danced—he mimick- 
ed - he ſpouted—and- he played the droll; 
inſomuch, that his fame ſpread abroad, and 
the houſe was every night filled with reſpe&- 
able opulent dealers. Clubs and meetings 
were inſtituted for the purpoſe of enjoying 
the entertainment he afforded. In ſhort, 
he became a moſt pleaſing and popular cha- 
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rafter in that circle, and more than trebled 
the income of the houſe by his talents. | 
During this time, the eyes of the widow 
could not be accuſed of an entire abſtinence. 


from his perſon. She was imbibing a paſſion. 


for him, which ſelf-intereſt, and the value he 
was to the houſe encouraged. If her late 
huſband, at times, broke in upon her thoughts, 
it was only in a diſadvantageous compariſon 
with the ſuperior merits of our hero. She 
argued with herſelf in the following manner 
What would the world ſay? What! to 
marry a beardleſs boy; a ſtranger, and an 
Iriſhman too after having had the beſt of. huſ- 
bands! it would be too bad and as for any 
thing elſe, it would be worſe ! for who then, 
could anſwer for his conſtancy?” Whenever a 
conflict of this kind takes place in the mind of 
a woman, it requires no great ſagacity to de- 
termine on which fide victory will declare.— 
Reaſon and paſſion come againſt each other 
like hoſtile armies in a play, where it is pre- 
determined which fide ſhall beat the other off 
the ſtage. The voice of the world, decency, 
or common fame, could ſtand no chance of, 
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ſucceſs, when oppoſed to a very inflammable 

heart, ſtimulated by ſuch accompliſhments. 
The good widow being determined to make 
the boy her own, loſt no time in preparing 
the attack, and actually had the addreſs to 
win him over, and the aſſurance to lead him 


(for it could not be ſaid he led her) to one of 


thofe places vulgarly called Begg garmaking 
ſhops, of which there were ſeveral at that time 
in London. The marriage ceremony was 
generally performed by perfons who had been 


excommunicated the church. This ſtep, 


however it might tarniſh her fame with the 
delicate few, did not at alt injure her buſinefs; 

increaſed crowds came to break the ſhafts of 
their wit on her head, but they generally 
experienced ſome very ſevere retorts from 
her ſuppoſed huſband. She giggled, the 
flirted, ſhe affected to hide her face but 
Charles (miſchievous rogue!) found as much 


pleaſure in exhibiting. and bringing her to 
view as the viſitors cou!d;—And ſeveral 


weeks elapſed, be ſore the merriment, which 


this TRY union had occalioned, ter- 


minated. 


i 


Chap. v. 


TURING this time, bis mother became 


almoſt diſtracted at the loſs of bim. — 
The uncertainty of his fate threw her into a 


ſtate of deſpondency—ſhe ſent to all parts of 


Ireland; and, by various means and indefati- 


gable induſtry,” had every little town ſearched 


for him: for the difficulties and dangers of a 
voyage to England, were, at that time, held 


in ſo exaggerated a point of view, that ſhe did 
not conceive it poſſible he could have at- 
tempted it; and his moſt intimate friends, not 
even Mrs. Pilkington herſelf, who inſtructed 


him to play the character of Monimia, had 
never heard him ſuggeſt an idea of viſiting Eng- 


land ſo ſecretly had he hoarded up his inten- 
tions. At length, the young woman who firſt 


introduced him to the public houſe, ſuſpecting 


that it would be agreeable to his mother to 

hear of him, fearing that the company and 

mode of life he had fallen into would ruin him; 

and thinking, (no doubt, properly) that the ſup- 
D 4 > | 
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poſed union, into which he had been betrayed 


by his v?77uous landlady, was not only ſhame- 
ful, vicious, and degrading, but unfit for fo 
young a boy, wrote, or at leaſt procured a 


letter to be written, to Mrs. O'Meally, inform- 


ing her of the whole tranſaction. To find him, 
in any ſituation, was tranſport to the afflicted 
mother ſhe loſt no time in availing herſelf 


of the information, and recovering her pro- 
digal back again to her arms. It happened, 
that a very near relation of Mrs. O'Meally's, 


of the name of Sullivan, a Spaniſh merchant, 


reſided in London to him ſhe immediately 
wrote, and prevailed on him to undertake the 


reſtoration of her beloved child. 


Proper affdavits were enidcand authenti- 


cated by the ſeal of the lord mayor of Dublin, 


and many letters were procured to perſons of 
eminence in London, in order to verify the 


fact reſpecting the age, and identify the 
perſon of Charles. Armed with theſe autho- 


rities, Mr. Sullivan proceeded, according to 


the directions he had received, to the Borough; 
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ſaw Charles; and made a formal demand that 
he ſhould be delivered up to him. This was 
at three o'clock in the afternoon. The miſ- 
treſs of the houſe ſet up a plea of marriage; 


but Mr. Sullivan over- ruled that plea directly, 


by referring to Charles's nonage; which, he 
obſerved, and, indeed, ſie knew, rendered the 
marriage void. After ſome diſpute, which 
he threatened to have determined by the inter- 
vention of a court of law, or by a more ſum- 
mary proceſs before the civil magiſtrate, it 


was agreed that the boy ſhould be ſent the 


next morning to Mr. Sullivan's houſe in the 
city; and that gentleman left the place ſatis- 
tied with the ſucceſs of his negociation. Next 
morning Mr. Sullivan waited at home to re- 


ceive and diſpatch the boy; but no boy came. 


He, accordingly, without loſs of time, went 
again into the Borough, and was informed by 
the landlady, that young M' Laughlin had 
been gone from thence ſince the morning. 
On this occaſion, the good lady of the houſe 
held forth in a pitiable ſtrain of lamentation; 


declaring, that the abſence of Charles would 


be the ruin of her houſe, and undoing of her- 
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ſelf—for nobody would care to come to 1 


club-room after his departure, Mr. Sullivan, 


however, who ſuſpected what was really the 
truth, viz.—that ſhe bad Charles, at that very 


time, 'concealed in the houſe, told her he 
could liſten to no ſuch Tidiculous language 


hat the boy was intended to move in a very 
different ſphere of life from that of a publican; 
And that, as to her loſſes and her feelings, they 
were not to be put in competition with thoſe 
of the youth's honeſt and reſpectable mother, 
' who was pining in anguiſh at the loſs of her 
fon, of whoſe future progreſs in life her beſt 


hopes reſted :—finally, he aſſured her, that ſhe _ 
_ ſhould be reſponſible for the boy's appearance 


declared he was convinced ſhe had him 


_ edneealed ; and threatened; if he was not in- 


ſtantly reſtored, to proſecute her with the ut- 


moſt rigour of the law. On this, Charles was, 
with very conſiderable reluctance, given up 


to Mr. Sullivan, and fent back by the firſt con- 


\ vepance to Ireland, where he was embraced with 
tranſport, as the reader may well ſuppoſe, by 


— Pp 
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his fond mother; who was.over-joyed, beyond 
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expreſſion, at the recovery of her long-loſt 
darling c. child, ok, 


Will the memory o Mr. Macklin SEE | 
able to recal one, and only one, circumſtance of 


his paſt life, this meeting with his mother was, = 


probably, that circumſtance.— He often de- 
clared, his tranſports were ſo indeſcribably 
great on that occaſion, that he would undergo 
almoſt an, age of pain to have them repeated; 
—for, as Mrs O'Meally was one of the beſt 
of mothers, ſo Charles was, always, the moit 

affectionate of ſons. 5 


| 
| # 


During the end of our hero's abſence, 
Mrs. OfMeally fuſtained a heavy loſs in the 
death of a Mr. O*Kelly. This gentleman was 
diſtantly related to her, and having taken the 
ſtrongeſt ſide at the revolution, and exerted 
himſelf after with great activity and vigour on 
the part of the reigning King (William III.) 
was high in. favour at court; and, being of an 
excellent diſpoſition, was ever ready to uſe 
his intereſt in the protettion or ſervice of his 
relatives, however diſtant. He had promiſed | 


i 
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to provide for Char les as ſoon as be was fit to 
be put forward in life; and that promiſe made 
the mother more unhappy at the boy's elope- 


ment. It was, indeed, a- critical turn in the 
furtune of our hero, and was then looked up- 
on as an unfortunate one; for, on his return 
home, ſhe and her huſband were ſo circum- 
ſtanced, that they found it impracticable to put 
the bay forward in any buſineſs fitted for his 


capacity, or ſuitable to his inclination, as he 


had acquired a taſte for letters, and could think 


of nothing unconnected with them. While 


he was kept in this idle ſtate of ſuſpenſe, at 


his mother's, he formed an acquaintance with 


ſeveral young gentlemen, who reſorted that 


houſe; ſome of whom were, at that time, 


under-graduates in Trinity College, Dublin. 


Theſe gentlemen were greatly delight- 


ed with his manners and accompliſhments, 
and particularly captivated with his divert- 


ing ſtories, and Whimſical adventures. 


He told them tales, he ſung, he entertained 


them with anecdotes of ſeveral perſons, il- 


luſtrating his details with mimickry, and 


embelliſhing them with him; and they, in 


f 
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return, lent him books, which he devoured 
with the greateſt avidity. Whenever he 


went for books, he was generally detained at - 
the College for the day—ſo that at laſt he . 


might almoſt be ſaid to reſide there. On 


ons 
— 


theſe occaſions, opportunities would occur of 


rendering himſelf uſeful to his young friends, 
by going on meſſages from one to the other; 


and as the tavern had become diſagreeable 


to him, and he ſaw in that quarter no better 
proſpect than that of being all his life a ta- 
vern-keeper; and as, on the other hand, his 
College connections afforded him a temporary 
maintenance, and an opportunity of enlarg- 
ing and enriching his mind, he determined 
to ſpend as much of his time in the univerſity 
as he Peſhbly could, till ſomething better 
ſhould occur; to make himſelf uſeful and 
agreeable to the young gentlemen of the 
College; and, with indefatigable induſtry, to 
convert every opportunity that might preſent 


itſelf to the improvement of his mind. With 


this view he ſuhmitted to the menial capacity 
of Badgeman—in which fituation he re- 


mained till he arrived at the age of twenty-' 
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one, when he quitted the College in dhe 
manner we ſhall now relate. Juſt at this 


time, a brother of Mrs. O'Meally, Captain 
 OfFlanagan, in the German ſervice, came to 


Ireland, on a viſit to his relations, and to col- 
lect recruits. He was highly captivated with 
the ſpirited deportment of Charles, and pro- 
miſed, if he would be guided by him, to pro- 
vide for him. On the captain's departure 
for Germany, he prevailed upon his nephew 


to accompany him, pledging himſelf to pro- 


cure him a commiſſion immediately in that 
ſervice ; and informing him, that his intereſt 
was ſuch as would enable him to get Charles 
as, ſpeedy promotion as the nature of the 


' ſervice would admit. Apparently elated 


with theſe hopes, our hero once more left 
his native country, and had the ſatisfaction to 
carry along with him the reflection, that he 
had his mother's approbation and conſent. 


One would naturally ſuppoſe that this great 


elevation in our hero's circumſtances and 


fituation would have quieted his mind for 2 


the preſent, and afforded him at leaſt tem- 
porary content. After having, almoſt from 
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infancy, ſpent a life, which, to ſay no worſe 
of it, was not very enviable ; after having 
firſt undergone the tyranny of a pedagogue, 
then felt the goading preſſure of poverty; and, 
after that, ſunk almoſt into ſervitude, it would 
be but rational to ſuppoſe, he muſt have been 
greatly over-joyed to riſe to a ſtate of inde- 
pendence, which conferred on him at once 
the rank of a gentleman ; and not only ſecured 
him from indigence, but promiſed to gratify 
his moſt ardent ambition, and give ample 
room for the exerciſe of his ſpirit, however 
vivid or energetic it might be. Far otherwiſe 
was it, however, with Charles—his mind had ; 
got a bent of another kind his Genius bec- 
koned him to follow her in a different road, 
and to relinquiſh his deſign of viſiting Ger- 
many. He obeyed her ſummons ; and what- 
ever cauſe he himſelf might have had to 
regret or rejoice at it—for the public, at leaſt, 
and the intereſt of the drama, it muſt be: con- 


dered as fortunate. 
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Chap. VI. 

N his return to Germany, Captain 
O Flanagan made London in his way. 
He had ſome very honourable intimacies there, 


which he had formed at Air la Chapelle, and 


Bruſſels, and he was engaged for near a month 
in a round of viſiting ; during which time, our 


bero entertained himſelf in ſeeking after and 
converſing with ſome of his old friends in the 


Borough. And, as this is a proper place to 
do juſtice to his character, in a particular in- 
ſtance, which might, in the future progreſs 


of the hiſtory, eſcape recollection, we muſt 


mention, that Mr. Macklin, when he became 
in ſome degree opulent, finding the widow in 
the Borough in indigent circumſtances, fur- 
niſhed her with the means of living in com- 


fort and decency to the end of her life. 


| While Captain O'Flanagan: was taking leave 
of his friends i in London, Charles was forming 


an intimacy with a company of ſtrollers; to 
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which he was introduced by his former ſcara- 


mouch friends in the Borough; and when the 
time of departure came, was not to be found. 


His uncle waited three days, at the end of 


which time, he received a polite letter from | 
his nephew, - begging leave to decline the in- 
tended viſit to Germany, and the promiſed ; 
commiſſion, and announcing his being better 
provided for In conſequence of which, that 
gentleman proceeded to the continent without 


him; having firſt written a letter to his fiſter, 


informing her of her ſon's 3 en 
and ee his letter to e 5 

* this time, he was Hidden in a ſhabby 
room in Hockley in the Hole, at which place 
the ſtrolling company, with whom he bad got 
connected, were exhibiting . of mumr 
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ry, wire dancing, tumbling, &c.— With thei 


he played a variety of parts but, as all their 
pieces were of the moſt infignificanit kind, 
and might rather be called low drolls, than | 
regular dramas, his parts were of a very i in- 
ferior r ſort, viz. Harlequin, Scaramouch, &c. 
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Here his genius, availing itſelf of the infinite 
variety of low character that preſented, firſt 
began to ſtudy mankind, and to lay up the 


rudiments of acting; which, it is allowed, he 
' afterwards reduced to a ſcience. Here, too, 


he perfected his {kill as a pugiliſt, in which he 


alfo excelled. - His life, indyed, at that time, 


affords little matter for praiſe—and ſomething 
to lament and to cenſure. - The veracity, of a 
biographer, demands a true ſtatement, and 
we are, therefore, bound to relate, that, act- 
ing in thoſe low drolls, boxing, fighting, and 


gambling, made the tiſſue of his courſe. for 


ſome months in this place: —he was only in his 
twenty ſecond year, it is true. —It is known, 
but more particularly at that time, that an 


| Iriſhman at twenty-two, was as wild, and miſ- 


chievous, as an arch Engliſh lad of fifteen: his 
youth, then, may be pleaded in mitigation of 
faults; which, in advanced life, would have 
been inexcuſable, if not i * 

"hi will olds be EFT Prog in \ſuch 
acourſe of life, the viciſſitudes of his fortune 
muſt have been many. His circumſtances 
were continually fluQuating—ſometimes, he 
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was without the means of procuring his daily 
food —at others, he was overflowing with 
money, which, for greater ſecurity, he uſually 
hid in his mattreſs; taking care to make his 
bed himſelf, to lock the room after _ and 
NY _ key in on n . 11s 


Mendes the Mikippitment and aMiQion 
of his mother were inexpreſſible her fond 
maternal heart knew no reſt—the hopes ſhe 


had cheriſhed of his advancement in life were 


deſtroyed—her pride was hurt, and the pro- 


miſe d honors of her ſon extinguiſhed. —Never- - 


theleſs, ſhe was indefatigable in her efforts 
to recover him again; and applied, for that 
purpoſe, to every one coming to London, to 
whom ſhe could get an introduction or, with 
whom ſhe had the ſlighteſt acquaintance. ' At 
length it happened, that a Ma. MaLons, a 

reſpectable Iriſh-gentleman, and the grand-fa- 
ther of the preſent gentleman of that; name, 
who has ſo eminently | diſtinguiſhed- himſelf 
in the world of letters, particularly by his II- 
luſtrations of Shakeſpeare, was coming over 
to London: to him ſhe appel took the 
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necefſary inſtructions, and promiſed to uſe his 
utmoſt endeavours to find her ſon - 
Yietulo 50, vHtuoat 1516 9 Yo! dine snom 
This worthy, and ever to be reſpected, 
gentleman, on his arrival in London, loſt no 
time in performing his promiſe; and, in con- 
formity to the directions he had received, ſent 
his ſervant to the public houſe in the Borough ; 
where be, on enquiry, was informed, that 
Charles came there but ſeldom, but that a young 
man, who was in the habits of intimacy with 
him, was there frequently. On hearing this, 
Mr. Malone immediately applied to this per- 
ſon, and receivedethe information; that our hero 
was lodged at the ſign of the Cat and Bagpipes, 
commonly called the Salulation, kept by an 
Iriſhman; in Hockley: in the. Hole. Thither 
that gentleman repaired in perſon without de- 
lay, and got full intelligence of our hero's 
v»bhole courſe of life, which gave him infinite 
concern thou gh the dauntleſs yvivacity and 
galety, with which Macklin afterwards ſpoke 
of it to him, made him laugh; and indu- 
ced him to ſet it down as a mere effuſſion of 
an ardent ſpirit; which might, one day, when 
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applied to proper objets, be mo tos ſociety, 
and honourable to the poſſeſſrs: 2 gestdgie 


© Without "rp Ban as. all he * Mr. 
Malone took, or all the arguments he made 
uſe of to effect his purpoſe, ſuffice it to ſay, 
he ſucceeded to the utmoſt of his wiſhes; and, 
on his return, took young Macklin, back with 
him to Ireland, and reſtored him once more to 
his mother; who began to be indifferent what 
line of life her ſon moved in; no matter ho- 
low, or how contraQted, provided ſhe: could 
perſuade him to preſerve his morals untainted, 
and his religion unchanged. —As long as ſhe 
was near enough to ſpeak to him, - ſhe had the 
moſt abſolute control over him—for he knew 
not what it was to contradict or refuſe her. 
In compliance with her deſire, therefore, he 
endeavoured. to content himſelf with the nar- 
row circle of Dublin, and, once more, return 
to his former ſtation, of badge-man in Trinity 
= College. | 


2 | On the ſecond return of Charles to Ireland, 
Mr.-O*Meally let the tavern in Werburgh- 
"9 : 
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ſtreet, and took an inn at Cloneurry, about 
eighteen miles from Dublin. Charles con- 
ſtantly viſited his mother in the country —To 
this he was prompted by his anxiety to grati- 
fy her on the Point of his religion : he left 
Dublin on the Saturday—went with her to 
maſs on Sunday—and returned to the College 
on Monday. It was on theſe occaſions, ſhe 
was accuſtomed to uſe all her eloquence to 
eſtabliſh popery in her ſon's heart; who, on 
his part, liſtened with reſpec̃tful attention, and 
agreed to every thing ſhe ſaid, though he had 
often declared her arguments were, frequent- 
ly, of ſo extravagant a nature, that it required 
allhis filial reverence to prevent him from laugh- 
ing —and were ſuch as muſt have operated 
againſt her wiſhes, if that effect had then re- 
mained to he produced. O'Meally, her huſ- 
band, was a man of a liberal mind; and be- 
fore him, ſhe dared not ſay a word againſt 
the eſtabliſhed religion. - Thus it was between 
the two ſes, at that time; even between 
man and wife, who loved one another, but 
who happened to be of different perſuafions— 
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each thought that, as to futurity, the other 
was undone, and damned to all eternity. 


— 


It was not till after he had completed his 
'  twenty-ſixth year, a time of life of very ſerious 


and important concern, that Macktin began 
to think he had ſacrificed ſufficiently to the 
miſtaken fondneſs of a mother; and to feel 
that he was obſcured, and likely to remain ſo, 
if he ſtaid in Dublin; while ſome of inferior 
talents, weaker bodies, and -no better educa- 
tion than himſelf, were buſtling, and puſhing 
their fortune in life. —He, therefore, deter- 
| mined to return, once more, to that great 
theatre of the world, England; where, he 
knew, every man got to the laſt farthing of 


the value of whatever commodity he brought 


to market, be it what it might merchandiſe, 
intellectual talents, or bodily labour. Though 
he ſtill, and, indeed, to the laſt day of her 


exiſtence, loved his mother almoſt to idolatry, 


he reflected that he was now a man, reſponſi- 

ble to ſociety for the uſe of his talents, and 

too old to be kept in leading-ſtrings; not 

doubting, however, that his mother would 
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ſtill continue to have him purſued, and per- 
ſuaded back, he wrote her a letter, expreſſive 
of his determination, never to return at all, if 
he could not return in a better ſituation; be- 
ſeeching her not to take the pains of enquiry 
after him and, affuring her, that ſhe ſhould 
hear from him as often as would be conducive 
to her eaſe and ſatis faction: — and completely to 
baffle purſuit, he reſolved not to go to London, 
but to ſteer directly for Briftol, where he pur- 
poſed to remain, if poſſible; till the heat of 
any enquiry ſhe might ſet on foot was abated. 
He, therefore, took a place in the ſteerage 
of a Briſtol-trader ; and after a long paſſage, 


which he prevented from being tedious to him 


by. ſtudying a volume of Beaumont and 
Fletcher's plays, landed in that opulent city. 
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T happened; at this AIR that a company 
of inferior ſtrolling players arrived at Briſtol, 
and opened a ſmall theatre there, with per- 
miſſion of the Mayor. Two of the perform- 
ers, a man and woman, lodged in the ſame 
houſe: with Macklin :—it was a little, mean, 
ſnuff and tobacco ſhop, next door but one to 
the theatre. A young fellow of our hero's 


complexion - could not be long ſo ſituated - 


without forming an acquaintance with his 


fellow-lodgers.—They were both, or at leaſt 


affected to be, charmed with his. manner— 
took him behind the ſcenes, firſt at rehearſal, 
and afterwards at the performance, where the 
great and puiſſant manager himſelf behaved 
obligingly to him, and ſome nights after made 
him free of the houſe : for it muſt be obſerved, 
that Macklin made ſome very pertinent and 
ingenious remarks upon the drama in general, 
and his actors in particular which he accom- 
panied with ſome geſtures and ſpecimens 


— 
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of imitation, that gave the manager no ſmall 


opinion of his talents, which was expreſſed in 
plain terms, with-an invitation to enliſt under 


the banners of the company. Not to deny 
the truth, it was to the ſtage his heart always 


turned, and his jud gment pointed, Thus en- 
couraged and puffed up by praiſe, the latent 


paſſion burſt forth like a flame—he accepted 
the invitation. ' The Play of , Richard the 
Third was fixed for his debut—and | the 
part of Richmond, to be performed by Mr. 
M-Lauglhlin, being his firſt appearance on any 


ſtage, appeared in e bills in e 


corner of Briſtol. 


Conſidering the ſtrong Cm + accent, 
with which Mr. Macklin acknowledged he 
then ſpoke, the reader would be at a loſs to 
account for the applauſe which he met with 
on his firſt appearance—if he was not told, that 
Briſtol has always been fo much mhabited by 
the Iriſh, that their tones in ſpeaking have 
become familiar there :—the liberal people 
of the neighbouring counties ſay of a Briſtol 
man, that bel is the © offspring of an Iriſh 
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rogue and a Welch proſtitute,” and this they 
wittingly call his genealogy, The truth is. 


ragement in chat city (as they thought), than 


in any other part of England, and thence be- 
came frequently inhabitants of it. Whether 
it was owing to this, or the ſuperiority of his 


acting to the reſt of the company, cannot be 


determined; but ſo it was, he met a very 
flattering reception on his firſt appearance. 
He followed up this ſucceſs with ſeveral 


other characters of various kinds, and, at the 


concluſion of the ſeaſon, left Briſtol with the 
company, on a ſtrolling party through the 
weſtern part of England. It would be an 
unintereſting and tireſome taſk to the reader 
to go through, if it were poſſible for us to 


give a detail of, the various characters he 
played, or the variety of offices he executed. 


Sometimes he was an architect, and knocked 


up the ſtage and ſeats in a barn; ſometimes 


he wrote an opening Prologue, or a parting 
Epilogue, for the company: at others, he 


wrote a ſong, complimentary and adulatory 


to the village they happened to play in, 


3 
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which he always adapted to ſome ſprightly 
popular air, and ſung himſelf: and he often 


was champion, and ſtood forward to repreſs 0 
the perſons who were accuſtomed to intrude p 
upon, and be rude to the actors. His cirele 0 
of acting was more enlarged than Garrick's; it 
for, in one night, he played Antonio and * 


Beloidera, in Venice Preferved—Harlequin, 
in the entertainment ſung three humorous 
ſongs between the acts, and indulged the au- 
dience with an Iriſh jig between the play and 
entertainment. He has often done this, or 
as much as this, when his allotment of the 
profits amounted to no more than five or 
ſix-pence. However, it was his nature not to 
think of preſent difficulties, but to lock for- 
ward to future greatneſs.— While he was aCt- 
ing in this manner, he was not mi- ſpending 
his time —he was ſteeling his conſtitution, 
learning the human heart, ſtoring up in his 
mind character in all its ſhapes, familiarizing 
himſelf to the caprices of fortune, and laying 
up a treaſure of information which he could 
not have acquired in any ſeminary in the 
courſe of an age. | 


W 
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Small though his profits were, he ſtill held 
a High rank; indeed, the higheſt in the com- 
pany, except the manager. Though he took 
much pains! to get rid of the natural brogue, 
it ſtuck to him a long time, and was certainly 
a great bar to his advancement :—he was con- 
ſcious of it himſelf, and; on account of it, 
avoided puſhing forward into a better com- 
pany, being determined, if poſſible, to im- 
prove his, pronunciation before he quitted 


that with] which he acted, though it was of 


the loweſt kind. Vet there was a ſomething 
in his action which countervailed this defect 


— ſo groſs to an Engliſh audience and held 


him in the character of a good player. 


Though he poſitively affirmed he was, in his 


own eſtimation, below mediocrity, and worked 
only with the view that labour, ſtudy, and 
perſeyerence, would one day raiſe him; Hav- 
ing croſſed! from Briſtol to Wales, the com- 


pany ſtrolled through that country, and ex- 
Hibited in the principal towns with the ſame 


chequered fortune as they met in the weſt of 
England. It was at one of thoſe towns, on 
or near the borders of England, that Macklin 
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happened to lodge in the houſe of a Welch 
parſon, who, by good fortune, was married to 
an Engliſh lady of great accompliſhments. He 


became ſo much a favourite with the happy 
couple, that they undertook to cure him of 


his brogue. He thankfully agreed to receive 
their inſtructions; that is to ſay, to profit by 
thoſe of the lady, and leave his Reverence's 
unnoticed ; for, bad as the brogue was, it was 
by no means ſuch unintelligible jargon as that 
which our good - natured Welch parſon ut- 


tered, under he e * 160 was b 
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rid of his natural accent, were nothing in 
compariſon with the inſtructions of this lady. 


Every word he ſpoke with the Iriſh tone, 


every provincial phraſe, every ſingularity, ſhe 
noted, and-interrupted him in.—His improve- 


ment was obvious; and ſo intent was he on pro- 


ſecuting that improvement, that, having made 
a ſucceſsful campaign at Hereford, Worceſter, 
and Shrewſbury, he left the company, and 
returned to lodge in the houſe of the 


w 
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Rev. Mr. Davis, his favourite clergyman, 


where he remained in a ſtate of tuition and 
edification for ſix months. 


At the end of four years, from his laſt leaving 
Briſtol, he returned to it, hearing that a very 


reſpectable company of actors had arrived 


there. His admiſſion into this company, im- 
proved though he was in the buſineſs of act- 
ing, was attended with muck more difficulty 
than his reception into that of the former. The 
manager was opulent, proud, critical, and 
cautious, and he received our hero only on 
probation, aſſigning him but an inconſiderable 


character at firſt, to ſee what hand he could 


make of it. This was Friar Lawrence in 
Romeo and Juliet; on his performance of 
which, the manager complimented him; ob- 
ſerving, that if he could cut three or four 
inches more of the brogue from his tongue, he 
would ſpeak the part well. Macklin replied, 


he wiſhed he could; but obſerved, that cutting 
off tongues was a dangerous experiment —if 
not, it would certainly be more practiced than 


it was; for there were ſome who would be much 
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more inoffenſive actors, if they had no tongue 
at all. Our manager; who played Romeo, 
and liſped confoundedly, ſeemed to feel the 
the ſtroke; and making the beſt of a buſineſs, 
in which he foreſaw he ſhould be no gainer, 
took Macklin by the hand, and obſerving he 
was a clever fellow, ſaid, it ſnould not be his 
fault if they fell out. In ſhort, they agreed: 
and the performance of the character ef 
Mercutio was, next night, added to that of 
Friar Lawrence, out of compliment to our hero. 
For a long time he had prejudices to encounter; 
which nothing but an excellent, ſound under 
ſtanding, ſome genius, and a heart of manly 
'pith, could have enabled him to overcome. 
With the judicious, his Iriſh acgent was an 
objection which they allowed his acting, in a 
great degree, counterbalanced ;—with the 
lower order, his being an Iriſhman was an 
objection, however admirably he might act. 
This, however, did not hold ſo ſtrongly in 
Briſtol, for the reaſon before mentioned. But 
a circumſtance occurred, which ſeemed to be 
a fortunate interpoſition of Providence in his 
favour, as it, at leaſt, procured him friends, 
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| who would not ſuffer him to be diſcou- 


We have already ſtated, that Macklin was 
eminent for all thoſe exerciſes that require 
bodily ſtrength and agility. For none was he 
more remarkable than, fives, or hand-ball play- 
ing. At Briſtol there was a fives-playing club, 
compoſed of the firſt players in and about that 
country. Macklin one day went to ſee them 
play againſt a Bath club of the ſame kind. 
Three players were choſen out of each club.— | 
and, by agreement, it was ſtipulated, that 
| the match ſhould be played immediately. 
They had hardly ſtruck three ſtrokes, when 
one of the Bath men, by a violent over-hand 


exertion, ſprained his ſhoulder, in ſuch a 
manner, as to be unable to proceed: and 
as it was for no ſmall ſum they were 
playing, it was inſiſted that the bets ſhould 


be drawn, if one of the Bath club could 


not be found. Search was made, but 


not one was to be found; when the Briſtol 


men, impatient to play, and ſanguine i in ex- 
Vol. I. | : F | 
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 pettation of victory, propoſed to them to find 

any ſubſtitute they pleaſed. The gentlemen 
who had bet the money were preſent, and 
looked about with an eye of inquiry, to ſee 
whether there was any one preſent, on whom 
they could rely. When our hero boldly ſtept 
forward, and offered himſelf: both parties 
made ſome difficulty however, Charles re- 
moved it at once, by ſaying, © Gentlemen, I 
have four guineas in my pocket, and I will 
flake them on whatever fide I take, and will 
take either.” They accordingly accepted 
him. The Bath men trembled ; the Briſtol 


players rejoiced, both being perſuaded that it 


was only Paddy's vanity ſimulated him to play 


with Engliſhmen. However, it ſo happened 


that the Bath men won, and Charles ſhewed 
ſuch vigour and dexterity, that they were 
aſtoniſhed :—he put four guineas into his 
pocket by it; and the Bath club promiſed 
to take tickets for his benefit ; which pro- 
miſe they punctually performed, to the amount 
of eight pounds: a great ſum in thoſe days. 


But this was not all: he played ſeveral times 
after, and ſo temperately managed his powers, 
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as not to deter them—and mixed his playing 
with ſo much fun and jeſt, that he became a 
favourite; and, notwithſtanding ſome oppoſi- 
tion on the ſcore of his being an Iriſhman, was 
admitted a member of the foes-playing club, 
which was compoſed of ſome of the firſt 


bucks of the town. In conſequence of which, 


he had the greateſt benefit that ever had been 


known in that city—and ſoon became a moſt 
diſtinguiſhed actor. 


After this, ſuch numbers of the prime fives- 


players in the weſt of England came to play 


againſt him, that his profeſſional buſineſs was 


interrupted by their continual challenges —he 


managed them, however, very artfully. And 
though his powers, in that way, were ſuch, 


that he might, by one evening's exhibition, 


have given them a ſpecimen that would have 


kept them off for ever; he let himſelf out only 
| by degrees, playing firſt. againſt one, and 
beating him with ſeeming difficulty ; then 


againſt a better; then giving a little, and 
aſterwards, great odds, till he put a conſider- 
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able ſum in his pocket, and tired them of 
trying experiments upon him. All the while, 
his liberal, daſhing manners—his pleaſantry of 


expreſſion—his wit, and his companionable 


qualities, made him more and more in requeſt; 


and he became a great favourite with all ranks 


of people, not only as an I, but a man. 


| When the company moved to Bath, he 
there played the ſame diſtinguiſhed part in the 
ves- court, and on the ſtage; and became no 
leſs a favourite there, than he was at Briſtol. 
From thence he went, with the ſame com- 
pany, to the various large towns in the weſtern 


part of England; and played in all, with in- 


creaſing ſucceſs. 
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Chap. VIII. 


= AVING thus ſtemmed the tide of pre- 

f judice, and obtained an indiſputable 
title to the reputation of a good actor, he be- 
took himſelf with indefatigable aſſiduity to 


; ſtudy. . This, he was the better able to ac- 
o compliſh, as he had it now in his power to 
furniſh himſelf with books to any uſeful extent. 
. & The difficulties which his accent and provin- 
n cial expreſſions threw in his way, at firſt, 
4 though now in ſome degree ſurmounted, 


dwelt with lingering pain in his mind; and 
impelled him to uſe more than common efforts, 
to get rid of them. He obſerved, too, that 
moſt of the actors, who failed of ſucceſs on 
the ſtage, had to attribute their failure to de- 
fective enunciation; and he could even ſee that 
the beſt of thoſe, with whom he performed, 

were greatly deficient in that reſpect. He, 
therefore, made the Engliſh language the ob- 
ject of his purſuit; and reſolved not to def 
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till he had made himſelf as perfect a maſter of 

it, as his capacity would admit. : 
He had become ſo great a favourite, both 3 

as an actor and a companion, with the people 
of Briſtol— his emoluments were ſo conſider- M 
able, and his fituation ſo comfortable, with fo of 
much leiſure for the cultivation of his under- 4 
ſtanding, by reading, that he ſcarcely felt a qu 
ſingle impulſe of inclination to remove from it. the 
Beſides, there was no place to which he could ſta 
move, with any poſſible advantage, in point of 4 
fame or emolument, but the metropolis, where gi 
the ſtate of the theatres afforded no hope of wh 
admiſſion, All, there, was carried by cabal, Ma 

trick, and intrigue the managers, Wilkes, 
Dogget, Cibber and Booth were, themſelves, \ 
capital actors, and engroſſed all the parts that 1 
could help a young actor to fame; and had, _ 
moreover,every department of the theatre filled a 
with eſtabliſhed old actors, their own friends and . 
acquaintances—and, what was more, the ſtage _ 1 
friends and acquaintances of the town. He, juſti 
therefore, contented himſelf with Briſtol and th 


' Bath, taking occaſional excurſions to different prof 
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parts of England, where his fame circulating, 
and reaching the country managers? ears, in- 
N Oy him. 


It may ſeem meets that an actor of 
Macklin's talents; ſhould have remained in the 
obſcure. ſhade'of a country company for ſo long 
a time: it is no leſs a poſitive truth. His head 
quarters were at Briſtol; till a revolution in- 
the London theatres brought him upon that 
ſtage in the year 1733. To elueidate this cir» | 
cumſtance more fully, it will be neceſſary to 
give the following hiſtory of the theatres, 
which we have faithfully compiled from Mr. 
Macklin's memorandums on the ſubject. 


We mean to do it as: conciſely as will be! 
_ conſiſtent with the view we have in giving it 
that is, to ſſiew the reader, that, in thoſe 
concerns, trifling though they are, as much 
envy and jealouſy, as much fraud, low intrigue, 
and cabal; as much party fury, and party in- 
juſtice, are to be found, as in the courts of 
the moſt deſpotic princes, or levees of the moſt 


* prime miniſters. 
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Looking back to the time of Shakeſpeare; | 
we ſhall find, that the players then, were the 


king's or queen's ſervants, and under the con- 
trol of an officer of the ſtate.—As there was 
no patentee, or proprietor of a theatre in his 


own right, there was no ſtruggle for power, and 


ſcarely any injuſtice—each was rewarded ac- 


cording to his abilities, to contribute to the 


king's entertainment. Quzzn EL1ZABETH, 
particularly, encouraged, and protected them; ; 
and ſo did her nobles. 


d dend Wb made a preſent of one 
thouſand pounds to Shakeſpeare, by the ſtyle 
and title of © his honoured friend Shakeſpeare.” 
When we conſider that money bore near ten 
times the value at that time that it does now, 
we cannot but be aſtoniſhed at his lordſhip's 


munificence; and, when we advert to the ob- 


ject of it, we muſt allow, that it ought to 
ſtand for ever engraven in braſs, as a monu- 
ment of __ fame. | 


1 After: that, James the Firſt . a licence 


85 nine perſons to perform plays —among thoſe 
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we find three names of diſtinction as doe . 
Shakeſpeare, Cowley, and F. letcher. - p 


Thus the drama was encouraged a the 
protection of the crown, and the patronage 
and bounty of the nobles, till the time of the 
common-wealth, when Cromwell and his bar- 
barous fanatics cruſhed it, and ſhut: os theo 
theatres. | | 


| Soon:afitn the reſtoration,” the drama again 
began to revive, and two patents were granted 
for two ſeparate companies, one called; © the 
King's,” and the other © the Duke's.” Sir 
William Davenant had one, Henry Killigrew, 
Eſq. the other ; one exhibited at Drury-lane, 
the other at Dorſet-garden. Ten of the ac- 
tors of the King's company were fixed on the 
royal eſtabliſhment ; were allowed each ten 
yards of ſcarlet cloth, with ſufficient gold lace, 
for liveries ; and were honoured with the ſtyle 
of Gentlemen of the. Great Chamber. The 
King himſelf took cognizance of their ma- 
nagement and private government, and gene- 
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rally gave his deciſion on their differences, pro- 
tenſions, or AS | | 


Under ſuch great patrotiage, and with 
the advantage of ſuch excellent performers, 
which: they had, it can be no wonder that 
theſe companies were proſperous. for ſome 
time. But the variety of their plays was at 
laſt exhauſted—the public taſte was palled by 
ſatiety and repetition of the ſame delicious 
food. The few who went to plays were 
drawn by the beft actors the King's com- 
pany carried all away, and the manager of 
the Duke's: company, in order to ſupport his 
theatre, was compelled to have recourſe to 
grand ſpectaele and muſic, and to introduce 
that nonſenſical impoſition on public taſte 
the Dramatic Opera, with all its trappings, 
tinſels, and gawdy decorations. 


When it is conſidered; that of: thoſe: who 
frequent theatres, the far-larger' part are per- 
ſons incompetent to form a judgment of what 
is right or wrong, in matters ef taſte; are 
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more captivated by thoſe things which pleaſe 
the groſſer ſenſes, than thoſe which delight 


and improve the intellect and the heart: in 


ſhort, that there are more who can ſee or hear, 
than think or judge, we are not to be ſur- 
priſed that ſuch a novel ſupply of mere fight 


and ſound were too hard for common ſenſe | 


and plain nature; and that the ſtupid, fulſome 
opera, was, for a time, more frequented than 
the King's theatre, though ſupported by the 
beſt acting ever known. The firſt introduce 
tion of this vile abuſe may be attributed ta 
the manager of the Duke's company: it was 


even then loudly complained of.—And in the 


prologues, prefixed to the plays of thoſe days, 
we find the incroachment lamented with all 
the pathetic energy of poetry, and laſhed 
with the bittereſt ſeverity of ſatire. | 


2 1 | \ 
The wicked, when compared with the more 
% Wicked, ſeem virtuous—and not to be:the 
Worſt, ſtands in ſome rank of praiſe,” 


So we may ſay, that thoſe who firſt intro- 
duced that groſs and injurious. outrage on 
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public judgment, were guilty of but a very 
venial treſpaſs, when compared with thoſe 
who have followed them, and who have car- 
ried it ſo far, as to have completely vitiated 


the public taſte; for what elſe but groſs 


vitiation and corruption of public taſte muſt 
it be, when a manager is enabled to give a 
greater ſalary to a Banti, than ever a Garrick 
or- a Barry received; and when the. moſt 
exquiſite performances of Shakeſpeare are 
forſaken, for the ſqueaking yells of an Italian 
caftrato, or the capering of a Didelot, ; a Roſe, 
or a V. eftris, 


h This groſs hereſy againſt common ſenſe, 
however, did not long continue to ſerve the 


purpoſes of the introducer.—The novelty of 


it wore off—while the corruption of public 
taſte remained behind, and made the people 
dupes to every wretched exhibition that of- 
fered; and Cibber relates, that a miſerable 


puppet-ſhow, in Saliſbury Change, (where 


Cecil Street now ſtands) had ſuch an amaz- 
ing run of audiences, for ſuch a length of 


time, that thoſe two celebrated companies 
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were greatly diſtreſſed; inſomuch, that they 
were at laſt obliged to petition the King for 
relief againſt it. Thus the corruption of taſte, 
like the depravation of morals, when once be- 


gun, runs in a rapid career; and between the 


opera and its dancers, the pantomime and 
its contemptible parade, and the very loweſt 
puppet- how, the deſcent is but ſhort, and 


rapid. Indeed, the hiſtory of all agesſhews us, 


how vain it is to argue or contend againſt this 
evil, however we may lament it; for Terence 
himſelf took much pains to inculcate a con- 
tempt for performances ſo derogatory to the 


human intelle&; and reproaches the Roman 


audiences for their attachment to rope- 
dancers. 8 


But to return. What between the injury 


one company did the other, by the introduc- 


tion of the opera; and that which a puppet- 
ſhow, with its equally rational amuſements, 


did to both; they were obliged to think of 


adopting ſome plan for their mutual preſer- 
vation ; and, impelled by theſe, as well as 
other reaſons, joined the two companies toge- 
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ther. This junction was attended with no 
ſmall difadvantage to the actors; for the only 
theatre in the town being then in poſſeſſion of 
one intereſt, the united patentees took urige- 
nerous advantage of it, and impoſed ' ſuch 
terms as they thought proper on the actors. 
Adventurers were then ſuffered, without any 
one qualification, to purchaſe ſhares; and 
though utterly ignorant of theatrical affairs, 
were admitted to a proportionate ſhare of 
power, and an equal vote in the management. 
| Theſe took upon them to advance, that it 
was improvident to encourage particular 
actors, becauſe they had merit; and that any 
money, given in that way, was but ſo much 
deducted from their private dividends. Thus 
ſtrangers and idle drones ſhared the produce 
of the plays, while little elſe but labour and 
oppreſſion fell to the ſhare of the actors. 


And yet, if we look into the charaQters and 
reputations of the actors of that company, as 
handed down by thoſe of later times, we ſhall 
be induced to believe, that this injured, abuſ- 
ed, and oppreſſed ſet of actors, was the very 
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beſt that ever was colle&ed together in our 
theatre. There were no leſs than ſeven 
actors, and fix actreſſes; any one of whom 
. would, at this day, be reckoned a firſt-rate; 
and be able. to — the len of a 
houſe. 


At the head ſtood Betterton, who, as Cibber 
and others relate, was like Shakeſpeare, with- 
out a competitor.— And here, thinking of the 
mighty dead in that line, recollecting, as we 
do, Garrick, Barry, Mofſop, and many others, 
whoſe exquiſite performances have ſo often 


thrilled to our marrow, and almoſt ſuſpended 


life, we cannot help lamenting the fate of 
ſuch great men, and regretting that their la- 
bours, like thoſe of the poet or the. painter, 
cannot go down to after ages, as a teſtimony 
of their excellence, and a record of the delight 


and improvement they afforded. We know, 


and our children's children will know here- 
after, how a Shakeſpeare, an Otway, a 
Congreve, or a Sheridan Ww ROTE but how 
ſhall we be able to conceive how a Betterton, or 
a Nokes acTED?—or how ſhall thoſe, who are 


_ 
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to come after us, be able to form any adequate 


idea howSHAKESPEARE's Lear, and OTWAY's 
Jaffier, were improved by the inimitable 
performances of Barry?—how Shylock. 


was identified, and CoNGREVE's Sir Paul 
Pliant ſupported, by MacxLin—or how 
SukRIDAN's Sir Fretful Plogiary could 
receive as much ſupport from an actor's merit, 
as it does from the author's, wit, when they 
will not be able to conceive how it was per- 
formed by a Paxsons? Beautifully, indeed, 
does MR. SHERIDAN expreſs his thoughts, 
in his incomparable Monody on the Death of 
Garrick. The lines are of ſuch maſterly 
and truly poetic compoſition, that we are 
tempted to give them a place here. — 


If dying excellence deſerves a tear, | 
If fond remembrance ſtill is cheriſh'd here, 
Can we perſiſt to bid our ſorrows flow, 
For fabled ſuff*rers and deluſive woe? 
Dr with quaint files diſmiſs the plaintive ſtrain, 
Point the quick jeſt—indulge the comic vein— +- 
Ere yet to buried Roſcius we aſſign | 
Our kind regret— one tributary line ! 
His fame requires we act a tend'rer part: 
His memory claims the tear you gave his art ! 
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The gen'ral voice, the meed of mournful verſe, 
The ſplendid ſorrows that adornꝰd his hearſe, 

The throng that mourn'd as their dead fa write paſs d, 
The grac'd reſpe& that claim' d him to theilaſt, 
While Shakeſpeare's image, from its hallow*d bale, 
Seem'd to preſcribe the graue, and point the place: 
Nor theſe, nor all abe fad negrets that flow = 
From fond 6delity's domeſtic woe, 7 

So much are Garrek's/praiſedo much his due, 

As on this ſpot . one tear :beftow'd by you. 
Amid the arts which ſeek ingenious fame, 

Our tail attempts che anoft precariaus claim! 

To him whoſe mimic pencil wins the prize, 
Obedient fameimmortal wreaths ſupplies : 
Whate'er of wonder Reynolds pow may raiſe, 
Raphael ſtill boaſts cotemporary praiſe : f 
Each dazzling light and-gaudier bloom ſubdued, 
With undiminiſn'd awe his works are view'd: 
E'en beauty's portrait wears a ſofter prime, 
Touch'd by the tender hand of mellos/ ing time. 
The patient ſoulptor owns an humbler part, 

A ruder tail, and more mechanic art: a 
Content with flow and timoraus ſtroke to trace 
The ling · ring line, and mould the tardy grave: 
But. once atchiey'd, tho barb'rous wreck o'erthrow 
The ſacred fane, and lay its glories low; ; 


| Yet ſhall che ſcalptur'd ruin riſe to-day, 


events by defect, and worſhip'd in deeay ; 
Th'-enduring record bears the artift's name, 
| Demands his honours, and aſſerts his fame. 
Vor. I. | G 
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Superior hopes the Poet's boſom fire. 

O proud diſtinction of the ſacred lyre ! 
Wide as th' inſpiring Phoebus darts his ray, 
Diffuſive ſplendour gilds his votary's lay. 

Whether the ſong heroic woes rehearſe 

With epic grandeur, and the pomp of yerſe, 

Or fondly gay, with unarabitious guile, 

Attempt no prize but fav'ring beauty's ſmile ; 

Or bear dejected to the lonely grove 

The ſoft deſpair of unprevailing love ; - 
Whate'er the theme, thro' ev'ry age and clime, 
Congenial paſſions meet the according rhyme ; 

The pride of glory, pity's figh ſincere, . | 

Youth's earlieſt bluſh, and beauty's virgin tear, 
Such is their meed, their honors thus ſecure, 
Whoſe arts yield objects, and whoſe works endure : 
The A&or only ſhrinks from time's award; 
Feeble tradition is his memory's guard; 

By whoſe faint breath his merits muſt abide, 
Unvouch'd by proof, to ſubſtance unallied ! 

Even matchleſs Garric#'s art, to heaven reſign'd, 
No fix'd effect, no model leaves behind. 

The grace of action, the adapted mien, 

Faithful as nature to the varied ſcene; 

The expreſſive glance, whoſe ſubtle comment draw 
Entranc'd attention, and a mute applauſe ; 
Geſture that marks, with force and feeling , 
A ſenſe in filence, and a will in thought; 
Harmonious ſpeech, whoſe pure and liquid tone 

Gives verſe a muſic ſcarce confeſs'd its own ; 
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As light from gems aſſumes a brighter ray, 

And, cloth'd with orient hues, tranſcends the day 
Paſſion's wild break, and frown that awes the ſenſe, 
 Andev'ry charm of gentle eloquence, 
All periſhable !—like th electric fire, 

But ſtrike the frame, and as they ſtrike, expire; 
Incenſe too pure a bodied flame to bear, 1 we 
lts fragrance charms the ſenſe, and blends with air. 
Where then, while ſunk in cold decay he lies, 

And pale eelipſe for ever veils thoſe eyes; 

Where is the bleſt memorial that enſures 

Our Garrick's fame : where is the truſt Tis yours, | 
And, O by every charm his art eſſay d | 
To ſooth ydur cares ! by ev'ry grief allay d! 
By the huſh'd wonder which his accents drew ! 

By his laſt parting tear, repaid by you ! 
By all thoſe thoughts, which many a diſtant night | = 
Shall mark his memory with a {ad delight ! q 
Still in your hearts dear record bear his name, | 
Cheriſh the keen regret that lifts his fame; 

To you it is bequeath'd, aſſert the truſt, 

And to his worth tis all you can—be juſt. 

What more is due from ſanctifying time, 

To cheerful wit, and many a favour'd rhyme, 

O'er his grac'd urn, ſhall bloom, a deathleſs wreath, 
Whoſe blofſom'd ſweets ſhall deck the maſk beneath 
For theſe, when ſculpture's votive toil ſhall rear, 
The due memorial of a loſs ſo dear, 

O lovelieſt mourner, gentle muſe ! be thine 

The pleaſing woe to guard the laurell'd ſhrine. 
G 2 
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As fancy, oft by ſuperſtition led 
To roam the manſions of the ſainted dead, 

Has view'd by ſhadowy eve's unfaithfal gloom, 
A weeping cherub on a martyr's tomb | 
So thoſe, ſweet muſe, hang v'er his ſculptar'd bier, 
With patient woe, that loves the ling'ring tear; 
With thoughts that mourn, nor yet deſire relief, 
With meek regret, and fond enduring grief; 

With looks that ſpeak He never foall retwrn ! 
Chilling thy tender boſom, 'claſp his urn; 

And with ſoft fighs diſperſe th irrev'rend daft, 
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UT to return to BerTERTON.—This ws 

great man feems to have filled, in the Py 

eyes of thoſe who knew him, the moſt perfect * 

idea of a finiſhed actor; and, indeed, we can % 

colle& ſufficient matter fram their circum- 2 

ſtantial accounts, to ground a belief, that the 
pictures given of him are but little, if at all, 
exaggerated. —From theſe he appears to have 

had all the requiſites for a good actor, an P 

it 


excellent u underſtanding and conception of 
3 
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his author; fine feelings powerful organs of 
delivery—an unuſually expreſſiye counte: 
nance mild, grand, and authoritative, juſt 

as ſuited the character he was to perform; ; 
Ks a. perſon dignified and majeſtic, and 
action that could not be excelled. Crpuzn, 
who lived to ſee Garrick and BARRY, de- 
clares, that all the Othellos, H. amlece, Brutus“, 
Holſpurs, Macbeths, VC. that ever. he law 
ſince, fell infinitely ſhort of him. We muſt 
receive this account with ſome allowance for 
partiality—for VIc rox accuſes CIBBER of 
ſſighting BoorR; hinting, at the ſame time, 
that Boork was probably as great an actor 
as BETTERTON ; though, he adds, that Boorn 
| himſelf never would allow it; but, whenever 
a compariſon was attempted in his preſence, 
would burſt out into an extatic eulogy on his 
great predeceſſor, and RE in tha words 
of the Poet: | 


„Oh had you known him all, as I have known him, 
„ What a man he was, &c. cc.“ | 


Making anos, however, for all parti- 


ality, and declining compariſons, which it is 
G 3 
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impoſſible at this day to make, it muſt be 


allowed that he was a wonderful actor, and 


had the character, above all others, of com- 


ſtanding. A great proof of this is, that the 
moſt furious rants, and turgid fuſtian of LEE, 
became important when uttered by him and 
when he pronounced that moſt extravagant 
mad bravado of Alexander, which no other 
actor could 1 without exciting Rughter, 
Viz, 


6c By Heayen they never did; they never can; | 
* And J more glory to have paſs'd that ſtream, 
Than to have drove a million o'er the plain. 
Can none remember? yes know all muſt, - 
5 66 When glory, like the dazzling eagle, ſtood 
4 Perch d on my beaver in the Granick flood; 
« When Fortune's ſelf my ſtandard trembling bore, 
And the pale Fates ſtood frighted on the ſhore z 
« When each immortal on the billows rode; 
* And J, mylelf, appeared the leading God,” 


The ftrength and melody of his voice, the 
majeſty of his deportment, the {kill and force 


pletely gratifying the eye, ear, and under- 


of his enunciation, the expreſſion of his 


ex! 


he 
rce 


his 
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countenance, and the general harmony of the 
whole, had ſuch an effect upon his auditors, 
that Judgment was diſarmed, and led captive 
in tranſport and admiration. Mon rrokp, 
the BaRRVY of that day, had been the, 


Alexander. Whenhe died, BETTERTON, then 


old, took it up; and notwithſtanding the ſa- 
tiety of the town, continued to play it to full 
houſes,” till his ſtrength was unequal to it; 
when he relinquiſhed it; and for many years 
after the play could not pleaſe the pub- 
lic. It has been ſaid, and we think with 
juſtice, ; that his ſupporting the falſe fire and 
extravagance. of that character, was a more 


ſurpriſing proof of his ſkill, than his being 


eminent in SHAKESPEARE, 


Nor was his merit confined to tragedy, or 
any particular walk in tragedy. He ſeems to 
have had as great a variety, though the exe 
tremes of that variety were not ſo contraſted 
as GARRICK's. In tragedy, he excelled in 
love, in rage, in dignity, in pathos, in terror, 
and in declamation. 

G 4 
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In comedy, he was admirable, particu- 
larly in the character of the gentleman; and 
his Falfa has never been farpaſſed, not 
even by uin: —if ws may belleve report, he 


was ſuperior in many parts which Garrick at- 
tempted to perform. Hut we have no reaſon 
to believe that he would be able, like Garrick, 
after exhauſting the hearts of his auditors 


of their laſt tear in the character of King 


Lear, to throw them into convulſions of 
laughter, with the low drollery of Abel 
Drpgger. This admirable performer, who was 
as good a man as he was an actor, played, 
three days before his death, the character of 
Meluntius in the Maid s Tragedy, for his own 
benefit; and played better, ſays Cibber, than 
any one ſince, though then 74 years old. 


Rather than diſappoint the audience, he put 


compreſſures about a gouty foot, which threw 


the diforder into the ſtomach, and was the 


cauſe of his WEAR. 


a To awer a juſt idea of the excellence of 

deceaſed actors, is, as before lamented, impoſ- 

ſible. The beſt mode of giving a notion of 
* 
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their ſtyle and merits. is by a ſcale of com- 


pariſon with ſome actors in remembrance. 


On this plan wre may, with juſtice, ſet down 


Betterton, the Garrick of that day. The 
time may come, when it would give offence 


to the admirers of ſome favourite actor, to 
compare Garrick with him; and many will 


now cenſure our placing Betterton on his 


level. Each thinks the beſt he has ſeen, the 


beſt that ever exiſted, - There are even now: 
ſome perſons who are diſpleaſed, if they hear 
Barry or Mofſop preferred to Mr. Kemble ; 
and much againſt their will, and with ſome 
doubt, admit the. ſuperiority of Garrick; 
Though Mr. Kemble himſelf would have 
judgment and modeſty enough to ſet them 
right. + 1 | 


| The next, in this admirable company, 


which, as before related, ſunk under the 


opera and the puppet ſhow, was Montfort, 


whom, on our ſcale of compariſon, we may 


_ ſtyle the Barry of that day, and, indeed, the 


deſcription of the one, would almoſt exactly an- 
ſwer for the other. After him came Kynafon, 
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whom we may pretty july compare to 
Mogop: and, after making every allowance, 
with no diſadvantage to the latter, tl had' 


more * gravs and N 


the Spagnolet of the ſtage. It would be in- 


juſtice to compare him to any one particular 


actor. The ſtage villain was his particular 
forte though, in private life, a moſt excel- 
lent man. Let the reader ſuppoſe, Garrick in 
Richard, Macklin in Iago, Moſſop in Zanga, 


8c. &c. and let him add to this, a naturally 


deformed, crooked perſon, an acute Piercing 


tone of voice, and a formidable ſtern aſpect, 


„ changing, at times (as Cibber happily ex- 
preſſes it), into an almoſt ludicrous triumph 
over all goodneſs and virtue,” and he will 
have ſome diſtant conception of this great 
\ actor. 


Then came the comedians—at the head of 
whom—at the head of all comedians, ancient 
or modern, ſtood Noxts. We have no one 
to compare him with; a mixture of Parſons 


The next was Sauce ns Cibber calls 
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and Weſton comes neareſt him of any thing we 
can conceive. An adequate deſcription: of 
ſuch an ator muſt be impoſſible :—but Colley 
Cibber's account of him is ſo well conceived, 
and happily executed; ſo likely to impreſs a 
_ diſtant idea of the man, and ſo entertaining in 
itſelf, that we are ſure our readers will think 
themſelves well repaid for, the trouble of | 


reading it. 


.*© Nokes was different from any one actor 
that ever I have ſeen or heard of, ſince or 
before him.—His excellence was a plain, pal- 
pable ſimplicity of nature, ſo entirely his own, 
that he was often as diverting aff the inge n as 
on it. 


«© Whenever he entered, he was received 
with a burſt of applauſe; not clapping of 
hands, for that might, and very often is, pro- 
ſtituted; but an involuntary laugh, which the 
very, ſight of him provoked, and nature could 
not reſiſt. Had a bench of biſhops been pre- 
ſent, they muſt have fallen into a titter: yet, 
the louder the laugh, the graver was his look. 
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In the ludicrous diſtreſſes, which, by the laws 
of comedy, folly. is involved in, he ſunk. into 
ſuch a mixture of piteous puſillanimity, and 
conſiernation, ſo ruefully ridiculous and incon- 
ſolable, that, when he had ſhook you to pieces 
weith laughter, it was a moot point whether 
you ought not to have pitied him. 


When he debated any matter by himſelf, 
he would ſhut up his mouth with a dumb, 


ftudious pout, and roll his full eye into ſuch a 
vacant amazement, ſuch a palpable ignorance 
of what to think of, that his filent perplexity 
(which would laſt ſeveral minutes). gave your 
imagination as full content, as the moſt ab- 
ſurd thing he could poſſibly ſay upon it. In 
Sir Martin Marr-all; who is always com- 
mitting blunders to the prejudice of his own 
intereſt, when he had brought himſelf to a 
dilemma in his affairs, by vainly proceeding 
on his own head, and was afterwards afraid 
to look his governing ſervant in the face, 
| what @ copious and diſtreſsful harangue has 
be often made with his looks (while the houſe 
has been in one continued roar for ſeveral 
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minutes), before he could prevail with his 
courage to fay a word to him. Then might 
you have at once read—verzation that his own 
meaſures, which he had piqued himſelf upon, 
had failed—envy of his ſervant's ſuperior wit 
—dfreſs to retrieve the occaſion he had foſt— 
JFrame to confeſs his folly—and yet a ſullen 
deſire to be reconciled, and better adviſed for 
the future. What tragedy ever ſhewed ſuch 
a tumult of paſſions, riſing, at once, in one 
boſom ; or what buſkined hero, ſtanding un- 


der the load of them, could have more effec- 


tually moved his ſpectators, by the moſt pa- 
thetic ſpeech, than poor, miſerable Notes did, 
by this ſilent eloguence, and piteous Oe of 
his features. 

In ſome of his low ni that be- 
came it, he had a ſhuffling ſhamble in his gait, 
with fo contented an ignorance in his aſpect, 


and an aukward abſurdity in his geſture, that, 
had you not known him, you could not have 


believed that naturally he could have e a 
grain of r ee 8 8 
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Befides him, there were Underhill and 
Leigh, performers inferior only to Nokes; and 
eminently excellent in ſeveral characters in 
comedy, which were unfit for him 


The actreſſes were, Mrs. Betterton, Mrs. 
Barry, Mrs. Leigh, Mrs. Butler, Mrs. 
Montfort, afterwards Venbruggen, and Mrs. 
Bracegirdle; all of them admirable per- 
formers, and worthy to be compared with any 
that have followed them. 1 5 


Such were the performers, and ſuch their 
merits; yet they could not be ſecure againſt 
the tyranny of their taſk-maſters, and the pe- 
culation of their hard-hearted employers.— 
How happy, how opulent, how -independent, 
1 is the ſtate of inferior actors, at this day, com- 
= pared with theirs! The patentees of the 


united company, having a monopoly of thi | Ir 
ſtage in their hands, preſumed that they ſeve 
might impoſe what terms they pleaſed upon "I | 
their people. They would not admit any in tl 
young actor into pay, under, at leaſt, half a 2 ; 


year's probation ; at the end of which time. 
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Colley Cibber relates he was glad to get ten 
ſnillings a week from them for his labour. 


But while they were thus tyrannizing over 
the actors, and making them their enemies, they 


forgot that there was a third party the public, | 


who having actors, and not managers in their 
eye, would be diſpoſed. to protect them. It 
was natural that the actors, who night after 
night were affording them delight, ſhould 
ſtand higher in their eſteem, than a perſon 
never ſeen ; and that the public ſhould wiſh 
them the enjoyment of the profits ariſing 


from their labours, however it might claſh 


with the rights of patentees, or whatever 
damage or injuſtice might fall on the owners, 
whoſe perſonal merit the public was little ac- 
quainted with. 


| Impreſſed with theſe feelings for the actors, 
ſeveral perſons, of the higheſt diſtinction, 
warmly eſpouſed their cauſe, and ſometimes, 
in the upper circle, entertained the King with 
the ſtate, of the theatre. Looſe converſation 
brought about cloſe diſcipline and i inquiry z at 
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length their grievances were completely laid 


before Earl Dorſet, then Lord Chamberlain, 


who entered heartily into their cauſe, and 
took the moſt effeQtual ſteps for their relief. 
Counſel of the firft eminence were adviſed 
with, and gave their opinion, that no patent 
for acting plays could tie up the hands of a 
| fucceeding Prince, or prevent him from grant- 
ing the like authority to others, where his 
wiſdom or juſtice might think it expedient : 
on which opinion, the proſpect of the actors 
began to brighten. While the affair was in 
agitation, QVEEN Mary died—and of courſe 
a ſtop was put to all public diverſions, ſo that 
Betterton and his adherents had more leiſure 
to ſolicit the redreſs they hoped for. And the 


patentees, finding that the party formed againſt 


them was daily gaining ſtrength, were re- 
duced to the neceſlity of making ſure of ſuch 
'a company of players as the refuſe of Bet. 
terton's 4 could form. 


I] a ſhort time Mr. Betterton and the 
chiefs of his party were allowed the honour 
of an audience with his Majefty—who gra- 
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ciouſly diſmiſſed them, with aſſurances of relief 
and ſupport—and accordingly a ſele& number 


of them were ſoon after impowered, by his 
Majeſty's Licence, to perform plays in a ſeparate 
theatre for themſelves. In purſuance of which, 
a ſubſcription was ſet on foot for erecting a 
theatre in Lincoln's Inn Fields, where they 
opened the next year, ſucceſsfully, with the co- 
medy of Love for Love, then newly written 
by Mr. Congreve, who joined them, and un- 
dertook to give them one new play a year 
which undertaking he certainly never ful- - 
filled. Both ſides, however, were ſufferers 
by the ſeparation, The patentees were con-- 
vinced, when too late, of their error—their 
proſpects were bad—their houſes thin; and 
as to the new company, they began ſoon 
to form cabals among themſelves, which 
retarded. their ſucceſs. They might be com- 
pared to a common wealth ſueceſs poured 

in at firſt upon them in torrents but Jjea- 
wt and love of- power, deſtroyed their 
union ; and all began to vie and ſtruggle for 
command: although deference ſhould have 
been paid to the judgment and experience of 

Vor. * H 
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Betterton, ſeveral of them endeavoured to 


take the lead, and govern in turn. Then diſ- 
putes aroſe. af another kind the tragedians 


thought themſelves better than the come- 


dians, a tragedy was more excellent than 


comedy. While the comedians. aſſerted 
their ſuperiority, which they grounded on the 
merits of comedy, as coming nearer to, and 
being a more juſt repreſentation of' nature :— 
| the, comedians were jealous of the rich 
| drefles in tragedy; and the tragedians again 
_ remarked, ſeverely upon the unneceffary ex- 
pence, attending the decorations of comedy; 
| in ſhort, every, thing became a ſubje& of 
diſpute, jealouſy, and cavil: averſe. to each 
other's good from envy, ſecure from. ſucceſs, 
and negligent from merit, they gave an ad- 
vantage ta their, enemies, which was not 
negledted, and ſoon found, to their regret, 
that. a young, induſtrious company, under good 
direction. and proper government, were more 
than a match for the beſt; actors in the world, 
unreſtrained by whaleſome controul, and un- 
aided by, induſtry, Thus the two companies 
_ mutually, harrafſed each qther—reduced each 
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5 other's fnances were working for half wages, 


or, by alternate ſucceffes, intercepting and 
wreſting the bread from each other's mouths. 


About this time, the immoralities of the 
ſtage, which, by the ſcandalous, open eticous 
ragement and indulgence of Charles the 
Second, had been fince his time creeping 
into the drama, became fo licentious, that 
nothing, however groſs; could be to low for 
it. That infamous comedy, the London 
Cuckolds, was, above all plays, in favour with 
Charles and his court. Indeed we may form 
ſome conception of the ſtate of morals at that 
time, from the circumſtance of a man of 
Dryden's towering genius ſtooping to gratify 
an audience by writing ſcenes, which, at this 


day, would be burned by the hands of the com 
mon hangman—or, at leaſt, publickly ex- 


ecrated, on account of their indecency. One 
Collier, a nonjuring clergyman, made à vio - 
lent attack upon the: ſtage, and dramatic wri- 
ters and upon ai critical examination of ſe- 
veral pieces, convicted them of the moſt foul 
immorality:— he was particularly ſevere' on 
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Congreve' s Old Batchelor, and Cibber 8 co- 


medy of the Relapſe—nay, he went ſo far 


with the latter, as to cenſure his comedy of 
the Fool in Faſhion, only for having the word 
* Faith” in it as an oath. Unqueſtionably 


the indecency of thoſe plays demanded cen- 


ſure; but we muſt at the ſame time allow, 


that it is to the vitiated taſte of ſpectators, and 


not to the author or actors, the corruptions 


of the ſtage are at all times attributable. The 
one mult write, and the other act agreeably to 


their palates, or they may as well attempt 
neither. It is the audience, and not the 
author or actor, who give the tone. 


. 


Collier's book met with general approba- 


tion—and was thought to have ſo laudable a 
tendency, that it at laſt found its way into 
the hands of King William, who entirely co- 
incided with its principles, and took notice, 
not only of it, but its author; diſtinguiſhing 
Collier by a particular mark of favor. The 
avowed opinion of the king, had a very 
wholeſome effe& on thoſe who wrote after :— 


authors were more on their guard—inde- 
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cency ceaſed to be conſidered as wit, and 


of courſe, became leſs faſhionable ; and, by 
degrees, the fair ſex began to fill the boxes 
on the firſt repreſentation of a new comedy, 
without fear of offence, or apprehenſion of 


| cenſure. 


But this was not all the Maſter of the 
Revels, who then licenſed all the plays for 
the ſtage, came forward in ſupport of Collier, 
and aſſiſted this reformation with a ſeverity, 
injuſtice, and ignorance equally diſguſting, 
vexatious, and ridiculous: he would ſtrike 
out whole ſcenes of a vicious or immoral 
character, though obviouſly brought forward 
only to be reformed or puniſhed — one 


ſentence would ſometimes damn a whole 


ſcene, to the ruin of the whole piece: but 
the moſt ridiculous exertion of his power, 
was ſhewn in the caſe of Cibber's excellent 
alteration of Richard III. out of which he 


cut, at one ſweep, the whole firſt act. Cibber 


applied for the ſmall indulgence of one or 

two of the inoffenſive ſcenes, in order (to 

uſe his own words) * that the other four acts 
H 3 
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might limp on with a little leſs abſurdity”— 

No; it would not do. The Maſter of the 
Revels had not leiſure to conſider what might 
be ſeparately inoffenſive—he had an objec- 


tion to the whole act—and for what reaſon? 


why, truly, that the diſtreſſes of King Henry 
the Sixth, who is killed by Richard in the 
firſt act, would put people too much in mind 
of King James, then living in France. 
Niſum teneatis !—We ſhould be inclined to 
diſbelieve this anecdote, it i it did not ſtand 
on high authority. 


For ten years, that is to ſay, from 1697 to 
1707, both companies went on without any 
memorable change in their affairs: about that 
tune, the acquiſition of Mr. Wilkes, and Mrs. 
Oldfield, was of great importance—and the 
improvement that time and practice accom- 
pliſhed, in the playing of Penkethman, was of 
no leſs conſequence; while Cibber and the 
other performers of Drury Lane, were ac- 
quiring great reputation for that company ; 


ſo that the old company were, in proportion, 


o 
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declining=thoigh ſupported; as Cibber him- 
ſelf acknowledges; by far ſuperior acting 
for there was no actor in his company to be 
compared to Betterton, or even to be put in 
competition - with 'Bovth. This was owing 
entirely to the want of due fiibordination, 
Booth afterwards ſaid, that Bettertoh uſed 
to complain to him, in terms of chagrin and 
mortification, of the difficulties he had to 
encounter, and the impracticability of keeping 
their little body in the common _ neceſ- 
ſary to their ſupport. 


Finding the public palate ſatiited with 
plain, good ſenfe; and nature; in the excel - 
lent acting of Betterton and his company, 
recourſe was had to high- ſeaſoned, foreign 
kickſhaws, in order to revive their ſickly 
appetite—and ſome of the very beſt dancers 
of the French opera were broaght over—an - 
expedient, which, in ſome degtee, anſwered 
for a time; but was of very ſhort duration.— 
The pleaſure which the novelty of thoſe 
dancers afforded, could not naturally be long- 
lied—it expired in a time incredibly ſhort, 
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and left behind it a miſchief, of which the com- 
-pany were not aware, though one would think 

it required no great ſagacity to foreſee it. In 
hort, it had this injurious conſęquence, that 
it lowered the value of plays, and made the 
multitude deſpiſe the beſt pieces not accom- 
panied with a dance. Thus the public taſte, 
by imperceptible degrees, became daily more 
vitiated, and, as it is the bad taſte of au- 
diences which corrupts the ſtage, that of ne- 
ceſſity encreaſed in depravity, and added ſtill 
more to the corruption of general taſte. | 


Of this Colley Cibber | gives a variety of 
-proofs ; but one, which, conſidering how it 
bears upon himſelf and his friends, is entitled 
to perfect credence. He ſays, that the com- 
pany he belonged to at Drury-lane, though 
by no means comparable to the other, were 
more ſucceſsful. The one (Betterton's) had 
the few true judges to attend them ; the other 
had the crowd, whoſe taſte was pleaſed at a 
cheaper rate, and with courſer fare, 
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This rapid decline in the ſtate of the drama, 
which threatened it with total extinction, 
rouzed the attention of a few, to whoſe hearts 
the intereſts. of poetry, and letters, and, of 
courſe, the theatre were dear; and they be- 
gan to form plans for recovering the ſtage to 
its original vigour, for correcting the public 
taſte, and for reſtoring thoſe admirable actors, 
who were the beſt commentators, and chief 
ſupport of the drama, to their due eſtimation. 
The moſt active in this enterpriſe, were, 
Sir John Vanburgh, and Mr. Congreve. Un- 
der their auſpices, a project was formed, and 
carried into execution, for building a State 
Theatre in the Hay-market. For this pur- 
poſe a ſubſcription was raiſed by Sir John, 
who completed the projected theatre in 1706. 
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as 
As ſoon as this ſtrufture was finiſhed, e 
41 Betterton and his co-partners diſſolved . th: 


their own agreement, and placed themſelves 
under the ditection of Sir John Vanburgh 
and his friend Congreve. A new theatre, 
under the management of two ſuch dramatic 
writers, ſupported by ſuch admirable actors 
-as compoſed their company, afforded hopes 
of ſucceſs and proſperity. They imagined, 
that, now their - ſituation being improved, 
the town would be brought to à juſt taſte, 
by the new pieces which thoſe celebrated 
men would find it their intereſt to write, 
and which- would give them an advantage 
no other company could poſſibly expect. 
Such, however, is the fallibility of the beſt 
laid human projects, that it often happens that 
the moſt promiſing plans which genius can ſug- 
geſt, or judgment approve, are rendered abor- 
tive by ſome unforeſeen circumſtance. In 
the preſent inſtance, the outlines of the plan, 
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as well as the principle on which it 'was 
founded; were at once laudable and - wiſe. 
But one or more radical errors crept into the 
execution of it, which fruſtrated the ſanguine 
expectations of the projectors; and ſhewed 
them that their hopes, as well as their ye 

were ill conſtrutted. e 


The firſt of theſe errors was the ſite of the 
building: thoſe magnificent ſquares and ſtreets 
in the vicinity of the Hay-market, now dif- 
tinguiſhed by the appellation of the Weſt-end 
of the town, which, in fact, conſtitute, at this 
day, the chief ſupport of our theatres, were 
then paſture fields, while the middle part of 
the town, then the great object of the theatres, - 
was too far. diſtant, particularly at a time 
when luxury had not made a coach a neceſſary 
article in the domeſtic arrangement of every 
wealthy citizen. Here, then, was one fatal 
error, arifing from an extraordinary, and, in- 
deed, almoſt inexcuſable overſight. 


Another lay in the conſtruttion of the houſe 
ifelf,. in which Sir John gave a new proof 
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how inferior he ſtood as an architect, com- 
pared with his merit as a poet. The theatre 


conſtructed, that every ſound was loſt in it, 


For ſome time previous to this, that mock- 


been creeping into the favour of the people 
of England; and Sir John, in order to com- 


one of thoſe exotic productions, the novelty 
of which he expected would charm the pub- 
lic. But, contrary to his hopes, it met a very 
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was by much too large, and ſo unſkilfully 


or, at leaſt, ſo confuſed in hollow reverbera- 
tions of the voice from the walls, as to appear 
(ſays Cibber) < like the gabbling of ſo many 
people in the lofty aiſles of a cathedral.” 


ery of common ſenſe, the Italian opera, had 


mence with eclat, opened the | houſe with 


cold reception. Upon this he reſolved to 
uſe his utmoſt exertions—He produced his co- 
medy of The Confederacy, the fate of which 
was little better, though it was ſupported by 
the beſt acting ; which, however, was: loſt in 
the defectiveneſs of the houſe: From a proſpect 
ſo clouded and inauſpicious, Mr. Congreve 
determined to retire, and, in a few months, 
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gave up his ſhare to Sir John, who, becoming 
ſole proprietor, was compelled, in ſelf-defence, 


to ſtrain every nerve to ſupport it. He, 
therefore, brought forth, in quick ſucceſſion, 
no leſs than three pieces: every one of 


which were unſucceſsful; for, though well 
executed, the dialogue was loſt in the in- 
diſtinctneſs with which it came to the ear: 
—and an audience could not be expected to 
approve or applaud that which they could 
not of, ren hear, or underſtand. . 


While things were moving in this very un- 
promiling manner, ſeveral of the actors, Who 


compoſed this excellent company, died; 
others became too feeble and ee 5 
for exertion; and the great Betterton himſelf, 
though without the ſhadow of a competitor, 
was upwards of ſeventy, an age at which he 
could not be ſuppoſed to retain his former fire 
and ſpirit. Thus was the fineſt ſet of actors, 
that ever were collected in one company, fink» 
ing gradually under time and death, and molder- 


ing to decay under the chilling e of a 
atiated, taſteleſs public. 
3 
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In this ſtate of the ſtage, a junction of both 
companies was conſidered as neceſſary, in 
order, by their united ſtrength, to force back 
public taſte to its proper ſtandard. After 
much low intrigue and cabal, this coalition 
was effected by the cunning and addreſs of 
the manager of the Drury-lane theatre, and 
every change, from that time, ſeems to have 

led to the proſperity and independence, which, 
much to the honour of the Engliſh nation, 
actors have for a long time enjoyed. © 


I 0 enter into a minute detail of the various 
diſgraces and diſorders, convulſions and revo- 
lutions, which the theatre underwent after 
this, would be going unneceſſarily aſide from 
our hiſtory, for which our readers would be 
but poorly compenſated by ſuch a diſguſting 
picture, as it prefents. of tyranny, impolicy, 
 meanneſs, and folly. We, therefore, pur- 
poſely paſs it over, and proceed to thoſe 
events, which led to the ſeparation of the 

Italian opera from the Britiſh ſtage, and after- 

Wards. to that happy period; when actors, un- 
der the management of actors, received Juſt 
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retribution for their labours, made the drama 
reſpectable, and enriched their employers. 


Sir Thomas Skipworth, who had a ſhare in 
Drury-lane theatre, being on a viſit. to bis 
friend Colonel Brett, in Glouceſterſhire, was 
ſo delighted with the place, and pleaſed with 
the entertainment he received, that, in the 
warmth of his acknowledgments, he made his 
hoſt an offer of his whole right in the patent ; 
at the ſame time obſerving, in order not to en- 
hance or over-rate the favor, that, for ten 
years he. was in poſſeſſion of it, it had not 
produced him one ſhilling. After a little 
friendly ſcuffle in overcoming the difficulties 
of the Colonel, a conveyance was drawn out 
by a gentleman. of the law, who happened to 
be one of Colonel Brett's gueſts at the time, 
and executed in due form by Sir Thomas. 


We cannot, mention, this tranſaction wich- 
out ſtating a reflection that will be likely to 
occur to our readers. When we compare the 
little value ſet upon a ſhare of the patent of 
Drury-lane: theatre. at that time, with the 
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amazing value ſuch a ſhare now bears, and 


conſider that there are now no leſs than two 


large theatres, beſides an Opera Houſe, and in- 


numerable other- places of public entertain- 
ment, all of them conferring opulence upon 
their owners, we cannot but be aſtoniſhed at 
the vaſt increaſe of wealth and population, 
which this country has, in a ſpace much ſhort 
of a century, attained. 


Colonel Brett, being thus inveſted with all 
the rights of a. patentee, reſolved to turn it to 
the beſt account; and having good intereſt 
with the Vice-Chamberlain, called in his aid to 
bring about an union.—To have one theatre 
for plays, and another for operas, under ſepa- 
rate intereſts, was the main object: no mea- 
ſures were left 'ubtried by him for the purpoſe, 


and he at laſt ſucceeded. The report of the 


growing deſire of the Engliſh for foreign 


operas, had, by this time, reached Italy, and 


the famous Nicolini came over. On his ar- 
rival, the town expreſſed an impatience to hear 


him, which implied an aſſurance, that operas, 


being ſo completely provided, would meet with 


% 
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| confderable ſucceſs. It was, therefore, con- 


cluded, that the famous Owen Swiney, who was 
manager of the company at the Haymarket, 
ſhould be made ſole director of the Italian 
operds; the profits ariſmg from which, it 
was expected, would be ſo ample as to make 
full compenſation to him for his reſignation 
of the actors. Swiney accepted the appoint- 
ment, and the actors were all ordered to 


Drury-lane, there to remain under the pa- 


tentee, to act by the name of her Majeſty's 
only Company of Comedians. 


Under this form of management the profits of | 
the theatre increaſed; and to the induftry of 


Brett that increaſe was chiefly owing. But no 
ſooner did Sir Thomas Skipworth find what a 
falſe eftimate he had made of the value of his 


ſhare, than he reſolved to get it back again. 


Accordingly he applied to Colonel Brett for a 


re-conveyance, and, on the Colonel's refuſal, 


filed a bill againſt him, ſtating, that it was 

only made over in truſt for him. To this 

Colonel Brett put in an anſwer poſitively de- 

nying the exiſtence of any ſuch truſt, and fol- 
Vor, I. I 
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lowed up his anſwer by a voluntary, con- 
temptuous re-conveyance, not to Sir Thomas 
himſelf, who did not live to enjoy the fruits 
of this honourable retraQtation, but to his ſon, 
Sir George Skipworth. Colonel Brett was 
a man of excellent character and diſpoſition. 
Colley Cibber, who was on intimate terms 
with him, has left us an anecdote of him, 
which, for its ſingularity, may be entitled to a 
place here, where that gentleman's name 1s, 
for the laſt tune, mentioned. We will not 
injure the ſtory, by taking i it out of the laureat's 
own words. 


&« Among the many men of condition with 
whom his converſation had recommended 
him to an intimacy, Sir Thomas Skipworth 
had taken a particular inclination to him; 
and as he had the advancement of his fortune 
at heart, introduced him where there was a 
lady, who had enough in her power to diſ- 
encumber him of the world, and make him 
every way eaſy for life. While he was in 
purſuit. of this affair, which no time was to 
be loſt in (for the lady was to be i in town but 
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bor three weeks), I one day found him idling 
behind the ſcenes, before the play was begun. 
Upon ſight of him, I took the uſual freedom 
he allowed me, to rate him roundly, for the 
madneſs of not improving every moment in 
his power, in what was of ſuch conſequence 
to him. Why are you not (ſaid I) where you 
know you only ſhould be? If your deſign 
ſhould once get wind in the town, the ill-will 
of your enemies, or the ſincerity of the lady's 
friends, may ſoon blow up your hopes, which, 
in your circumſtances of life, cannot be long 

| ſupported by the bare appearance of a gen- 
tleman. But it is impoſſible to proceed, with- 
out ſome apology for the very ſingular circum- 
ſtance that is to follow. Yet as it might not 
be ſo trivial in its effect, as I fear it may be in 
the narration, and is a mark of that intimacy, 
which is neceſſary ſhould be known, had been 
between us, I will honeſtly make bold with 
my ſcruples, and Jet the plain truth of my 
ſtory take its chance for contempt or appro- 
bation. After twenty excuſes, to clear him- 
ſelf of the negle& I had ſo warmly charged 
him with, he concluded them, by telling me 
| 4.2 
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he had been out all the morning, and that his 
linen was too much ſoiled to be ſeen in com- 
pany. Oh, ho! ſaid I, is that all? come along 
with me, we will ſoon get over that dainty difh- 
culty : upon which L hauled him by the fleeve 
into my ſhifting-room, he either ſtaring, laugh- 
ing, or hanging back all the way. There, when 
1 had locked him in, I began to ſtrip off my 
upper cloaths, and bid him do the ſame ; till 
he either did not, or would not, ſeem to un- 
derſtand me; and, continuing his laugh, cried, 
What! is the puppy mad? No, no; only po- 
ſitive, ſaid I; for, look you, in ſhort, the play is 
ready to begin, and the parts you and J are to 
act to-day, are not of equal conſequence; mine 
of Young Reveller (in Greenwich Park), is but 
a rake; but whatever you are, you are not to 
appear ſo; therefore, take my ſhirt, and give 
me yours; for, depend upon't, ſtay here you 
ſhall not, and fo go about your buſineſs. To 
conclude, we fairly changed linen, nor could 
his mother have wrapped him up more for- 
tunately ; for in about ten days he married the 
lady. In a year or two after his marriage 
he was choſen a member of that parliament 
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which was ſitting when King William died ; 


and, upon raiſing fome new regiments, was 
made Lieutenant-Colonel to that of Sir 
Charles Hotham. But as his ambition ex- 
tended not beyond the bounds of a Park-wall, 
and a pleaſant retreat in the corner of it, 
which, with too much expence, he had juſt 
finiſhed, he, within another year, had leave to 
reſign his commiſſion in favour of a younger 


brother,” 


Chap. XI. 


PON the re-conveyance by Colonel - 

Brett to Sir George Skipworth, the 
patentees exerciſed great tyranny and injuſtice 
towards the actors, till, at length, their griev- 
ances became ſo great, that application was 
made, on their behalf, to the Chamberlain, 
who gave a formal warning to the patentees 
to render ſatisfaction to the actors, and thereby 
afforded them an interval of calm, which fur- 
fiſhed them with an opportunity to form fo pow- 
erful a body, as to render the inclination of the 
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Lord Chamberlain to relieve them practicable. 
Accordingly, permiſſion-was given to Swiney, 
then the director of the opera, to enter into a 
private treaty with ſuch of the actors, as might 
be thought proper heads for a company, to 
be ſharers with him in the Hay-market. 
Several of the aCtors joined, and engaged 
in the confederaey, with Swiney ; and the 
patentees were ſilenced -A ſtriking inſtance 
of the great power of the Lord Chamberlain, 


Ihe firſt object of the managers of this new 
confederacy was, to alter the Hay-market 
theatre, which they did ſo effectually, as to 
make the performance audible. And, as 


there was no other theatre to rival it, they 


had the town to themſelves, were their own 
maſters, and the profits came into their own 
pockets. 


While they were proceeding thus ſucceſs- 
fully, a new interruption was given to their 
progreſs, — the ſtrong hand of power inter- 
fered in behalf of a new favourite. — One 
William Collier, an enterpriſing lawyer, was 
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permitted, not by patent, but licence, to 
open Drury-lane Theatre, with a company 

of his own collecting; and thoſe actors, who 
had been kept in a ſtate of inaCtion, under the 
late patentees, came over to him; but he was 
unſucceſsful; ſo that he was obliged to have 


recourſe to a new plan for the ſupport of 
his theatrical project; and, looking with an 


invidious eye to the fortunate ſtate of Swiney's 


company, reſolved to call in the aid of power 


to procure a ſhare in it. To this end he- 
exerted his court .influenee to ſupport him in 


a propoſition to Swiney and his joint ſharers ; 


which propoſition was: That, on his giving 
up the Drury-lane cloaths, ſcenes, and actors 


to them, they ſhould put him into an equal- 
poſſeſſion of the Hay-market theatre, with all 


the ſingers, and appoint him ſole director 


of the opera.” Accordingly, by permiſſion of 


the Lord Chamberlain, a treaty to that effect 


was ratified, and Collier ſo far gratified, at! 

the expence of poor Swiney and his partners. 

Had the act of coercion ſtopt here, it would 

have been well; but two unjuſt articles were 

added—one, that the players ſhould pay two 
14 
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hundred pounds a year to Collier, while he 


continued maſter of the opera; in return for 
which, they had a verbal aſſurance, that, ſo 


long as that payment continued to. be made, 


no other company ſhould be permitted to act 


plays againſt them. The other article pro- 
vided, that on every Wedneſday, on which 
an opera could be performed, the theatre 


ſhould: not be open. Such barefaced infrac- 


tions on common right dare not, at this day, 
be attempted. But Collier was a member 
of parliament ; and what chance had the ho- 
neſt claims and juſt rights of a company of 
poor players, when put in competition with 
his intereſt. Had the injuſtice of Collier to 
Swiney ſtopt even here, the abilities of the 
latter, and the general good-will of the actors 
and public towards him, would have enabled 
him ſtil] to have ſtemmed the torrent ;—but 
Collier, hearing of his ſucceſs, and that the 
playhouſe, under his management, was more 
advantageous than the opera, propoſed that 
Swiney ſhould. return to the opera, and had 
that propoſal ſupported by court power. Sir 
John Vanburgh, who was. much attached to 
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 Swiney, adviſed him to accept the change, 


ſince the power of the other was too great to 
be reſiſted. Swiney accordingly yielded, and 


was, in conſequence, ſo harraſed in his cir- 
cumſtances, that he was driven to an exile of 


twenty years in a foreign country; where 
he was followed by the affections of all who 
knew him. He ſurvived, however, to return 
to his native country, where he died, as he 


had before lived, much loved and reſpe&ted 


Collier, having thus got rid of Swiney, was 
guilty of the moſt groſs exactions on the act- 
ing managers, Wilkes, Dogget, and Cibber; 
and, at laſt, demanded from them, an annuity 


of no leſs than ſeven hundred pounds, which 


they granted him, rightly apprehending, that 


| If they refuſed, his court influence would en- 
tirely ſilence them. 


On the death of the Queen, and the acceſ- 
ſion of George the Firſt, court favour took a 
new turn; Collier's licence was ſuperſeded, 
and his theatrical office beſtowed upon SIR 
RIcHARD STEELE, who, in the Queen's reign 
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had diſtinguiſhed himſelf, by his zeal for the 


Houſe of Hanover, and had actually been 
expelled the Houſe of Commons for the ſup- 
poſed exceſs to which he carried it. During 


the tyranny of Collier, the ſtage was under 


the controul of Wilkes, Dogget, and Cibber, 
who were the only acting managers: they 
were enriched beyond precedent, and that 
without having recourſe to the aid of thoſe ridi- 
culous, ſenſeleſs entertainments, with which 
the ſtage has ſince been diſgraced. Upon the 
extinction of Collier's intereſt, the managers 
turned their eyes ta Sir Richard, as a perſon, 
in all reſpects, worthy their attention. In the 
firſt place, they very ſagaciouſly thought that 
his intereſt, on the acceſſion of the Houſe of 
Hanover, muſt neceſſarily be great ;—in point 
of prudence, then, he was an admirable col- 


league and patron. But there were alſo motives 


of a kind more honourable to both. They 
were grateful to Sir Richard for the ſervices 
his writings had done to the ſtage, and to the 
actors; for there was not a ſingle comedian, 
of any merit, whom he had not individually 
ſerved, by recommendation to the public, 
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in his admirable periodical paper, « The 
Tatler.” Indeed, the houſe was often filled 
by the influence and credit of his pen. Un- 
der theſe impreſſions, the managers, to wit, 
Wilkes, Dogget, and Cibber, applied to him 
to procure a renewal of the licence, with his 

own name inſerted in it. In conſequence of 
which, he applied to the Duke of Marlborough, 
who at once obtained it of his Majeſty, for 
Sir Richard and the former managers, who 
were actors. 


That year they had very good ſucceſs ; but 
the old patentee, having finiſhed the theatre 
at Lincoln's Inn Fields, formed a new com- 

pany, and the intereſt of Sir Richard got his 
licence converted into a patent: under 
which they went on for ſeveral years in an 
uninterrupted courſe of proſperity; during 
which time, Booth was admitted to a ſhare, 
and Sir Richard Steele ſo entirely relaxed in 
the active diſcharge of his part of the buſi- 
neſs, that he left them, and was caſt in a ſuit, 
brought againſt him by the managers, for a 
ſum in lieu of his ſervices, and by way of 
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retribution for the injury his negle& had done 
them. BE 


What contributed very much to their ſucceſs, 
was, their having accompliſhed a point, ha- 
.2ardous to be undertaken indeed, but abſo- 
lutely neceſſary to the intereſts of the ſtage, 
viz. Clearing the age of ſpectators. Speak- 
ing of this, Cibber fays, Among our neceſ- 
ſary reformations, what not a little preſerved 


to us the regard of our auditors, was, the de- 


cency of our clear ſtage; from whence we 


had now, for many years, ſhut out thoſe idle 


gentlemen, who ſeemed more delighted with 
the pretty objects themſelves, than capable of 
any pleaſure from the play, who took their 


early ſtand, where they might beſt elbow the 


actor, and come in for their ſhare of the au- 
ditors' attention.—In many a laboured ſcene 
of the warmeſt humour, and of the moſt af- 
fefting paſſion, have I ſeen the beſt actors diſ- 
concerted, while thoſe buzzing muſquitoes 
have been fluttering round their eyes and 
ears.” 
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The long interval from 1712 to 1730, was 
a proſperous time for the theatre : no great 


revolutions took place in it, and the hiſtory 


of the ſtage for that time is little more than 
a diary of ſucceſsful performances, and a de- 
tail of the little ſquabbles that aroſe between 
Wilkes and Dogget, and the good temper 
and addreſs of their co-manager, Colley Cib- 
ber, 1n reconciling and keeping them toge- 
ther. Dogget, however, retired from the ma- 
nagement, and left it in the hands of Wilkes, 
Cibber, and Booth. | 


During this period, Macklin, whoſe head 
quarters, as we have before remarked, were 


at Briſtol, occaſionally came in the winter 


ſeaſons to London, and acted in ſuch very 
inferior parts, that his name was for ſome 
time little known. Nor can we wonder, that 
a young man, labouring under his diſadvan- 
tages, ſhould be loſt in the blaze of talents 
that ſurrounded him. In the ſummer ſeaſon 
he played conſiderable characters, with ſome 


applauſe, in the country; and in the winter, 


performed the loweſt and moſt trifling parts 
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in the metropolis. To this latter act he was 

prompted not by pecuniary neceſſity, but 
| by the ardent deſire he had for improve- 
ment, and the hopes he entertained of 
profiting by his obſervations on the acting of 
thoſe great performers. 


Thus did our hero creep on for years, with 
the patient perſeverance of a mind bent upon 
elevation, and the external humility of one 
who had no hope of it. Occaſions, however, 
ſometimes occurred, in parts of ſervants, and 
other low characters, of diſcloling ſome marks 
of the humour that was natural to him; and 
he ſometimes roſe to the performance of cha- 


racters of ſome note, not by accident, nor in- 


trigue, nor intereſt, but by well earned 
marks of diſtinction gradually conferred up- 
on him, even in his low ſtate, by the public. 
He at firſt was in the Lincoln's Inn Fields 


company, and ſome years after procured an 


engagement at Drury Lane. Quin, who was 
the tyrant and ruler of the former theatre, 
took, at firſt, an unaccountable averſion to 
him, which he diſplayed in the moſt unpro- 
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yoked brutal rudeneſs, and which at laſt 


brought down Macklin's vengeance on him 
in a way. that ſhall be hereafter related. 


Quin, by ſome ſplendid acts of generoſity, 
has left behind him the character of a good 
man, and we are diſpoſed to think he deſerv- 
ed it—but he was a great oddity; extremely 
haughty, and over-bearing ; blunt, and even 
rude, in his manner of converſing with his 
friend, or doing the beſt actions; and, of 
courſe, offenſive and brutal to thoſe he diſ- 
liked. | 


It was not till long after the year 1730, at 
which time he was upwards of forty years of 
age, that Macklin became at all an object of 
notice and approbation. About this period, 
the very great men of the day were either 
dead, or had retired from the ſtage : Quin 
and Mills, Millward, The. Cibber, and a few 
of inferior note, ſuſtained the characters of the 
drama, -and opportunities began to offer for 
the efforts of aſpiring candidates. At this 
time, too, a new revolution in the theatres fa- 
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youred our hero. It happened that a young 1 
gentleman, of conſiderable property, named . 
Highmore, was induced by a wager to attempt ” 
the performance of the character of Lothar, 5 

: : | ex 
without poſſeſſing, as Victor ſays, “ any one re- ; 
quiſite for an actor.“ He played it even worſe - 


than could have been expected; but the ſingu- 
larity of the thing obtained him applauſe—that 
applauſe confounded him, and he determined, 
not only to continue a player, but even graſped I 
at a propoſal that was made to him, to pur- 


chaſe from Mr. Booth one half of his ſhare; ky 
that is to ſay, one-ſixth of the whole patent. . 
In leſs than twelve months after he entered 1 
into treaty with Colley Cibber for his third * 
of the patent, for which the Laureat, aware the 
of the young man's weakneſs, exacted a moſt 90 ] 
enormous and diſproportionate ſum ; and, on 1 f 
the death of Booth, he bought the remainder « 1 
of that gentleman's ſhare from his widow. « þ 
Scarcely two weeks had paſſed under his ma- 8 
nagement, before a revolt began to ſhew it- 

felf, and at laſt openly appeared in the con- 1 
duct of Theophilus Cibber, the ſon of the a 
man who had juſt received ſuch an enormous 151 
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lum for the theatre and its company. This 
adventurer had the art to influence, almoſt im- 
mediately, all the ſenior actors and actreſſes, 
except Mrs. Horton, and Mrs. Clive, to liſt 
under his banners, and with them he opened 


= the Haymarket theatre. | 


The bare-faced violation of decency and 


| probity in this tranſaction became an object 


of deteſtation, and the whole town was di- 
vided into parties, as integrity, intereſt, or 
partiality, directed them. Mr. Victor, whoſe 
private reputation ſtands as high as any actor 
of that day, expreſſes an honeſt diſguſt and 
indignation againſt the family of Cibber, on 
the occaſion, and uſes the following words: 
« It appeared to me ſhocking, that the ſon 
« ſhould immediately render void and worth- 
« Jeſs what the father had juſt received 
« twenty-one hundred and fifty pounds for, 
e as a valuable conſideration.” 


Thus diſtreſſed, and deſerted, poor Higli- 
more was reduced to the neceſſity, in the thea- 
trical receſs of 1733, of beating up for vo- 
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lunteers, and gleaning performers from the 


various ſtrolling companies, to keep the thea- 


tre open. It will naturally be concluded, 
that great numbers came“ But none (ſays 


Victor) of any promiſe, but Mr. Macklin, 


who ſoon diſtinguiſhed himſelf.” 

Chap. XU. 
AS this is the firſt 6b we find taken of 
Mr. Macklin in the hiſtory of the ſtage, it 


may not be improper here to recal our readers 
to what we have before mentioned: viz. that 


he was a performer, but of no diſtinction, be- 


fore that period. He played the part of, Sir 
John Brute's ſervant, in the Provoked Wife, 
on its firſt repreſentation, in 1725, and has 


often related the uproar that attended the per- 


formance for the firſt ſix nights. This is a cir- 
cumſtance that would be ſufficient to prove, if 
it was not already a ſelf-evident propoſition, 
that the crying down (damning it is called) a 


playon its firſt repreſentation, without ſufficient 
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examination, is diſhoneſt, abſurd, cruel, and 


injurious to the drama. The Provoked Wife 
was conjectured to be the production in part 
of Colley Cibber, who, though eſteemed as a 
player, had a ſtrong tide of popular prejudice 


and diflike running againſt him as an author. 


Sir John Vanburgh was ſuppoſed to have aſ- 


ſiſted him in the compoſition of the piece, and a 


violent party, who were determined to damn 
the play, on the preſumption that it was Cibber's, 
were ſo far carried away from common ſenſe, 
by their fury, that they undertook to diſtinguiffi 
the ſcenes written by the Laureat from thoſe 
of Sir John, and to notice them with hiſſes 
and marks of diſapprobation commonly uſed 
on ſuch occaſions. In ſhort, they treated 
it with the moſt unmerited ſeverity. This 


tumultuous oppoſition continued for fix 


nights; through which the-reſolution of Cib- 
ber carried it, while his extraordinary good 
temper kept him unmoved. Nothing, Mack- 
lin was accuſtomed. to ſay, could exceed the 


_ compoſure with which. Colley bore the fury 


of the audience—all of which was directed 
againſt bim: during the whole of the time 
= 
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he preſerved the utmoſt tranquillity ; and, as 
Mr. Macklin has declared, actually flept 
between the acts. At the end of the ſixth 
night, however, when the play was publiſh- 


ed, and it was ſeen, that what the audience 


had condemned, under the idea that it was 
Cibber's, had actually been written by Sir 
John Vanburgh, and that the ſcenes they ap- 
plauded were added by Cibber to Sir John's 
- unfiniſhed play; Cibber came forward, and in 
terms of polite, indirect ſatire, expreſſed his 
ſatisfaction at the final ſucceſs of the piece; 


obſerving, that he was quite careleſs of the 


fate of his own addition, but was indeed con- 
cerned to find, that any fragment of his de- 
parted friend had incurred their cenſure. 


Such poignant ſatire upon the depravity of 


public judgment, couched in terms of ſuch 
apparent zeal for a departed friend, and re- 


ſpett for his audience, had an effect ſcarcely | 


to be conceived. The audience teſtified their 


feelings by the warmeſt applauſe, which they 


carried fo far as to huzza Cibber, and put an 
effectual ſtop to the malice of the party againſt 
him, which had attempted to ſuppreſs fo ex- 
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cellent a comedy. This account, which 
Macklin uſed to relate at times in the hear- 
ing of the author, and in the ſame way he 
was accuſtomed to relate it before his memory 
became decayed, 1s corroborated by various 
authorities, and was confirmed to a gentle- 
man,* of high reputation as a dramatic 
writer and ſcholar, by old Cro/s, the prompter, 
who was at that time prompter's boy in 
the theatre, and recollected the whole tranſ- 


action. 


Highmore, with his newly patched up 
company, was able to make but a poor ſtand 
againſt the ſuperior ſtrength of the old com- 
pany at the Haymarket; ſo that at the end of 
the ſeaſon there was a large balance againſt 
him, which, as he was a man of ſtrict honor, 
much pride, and great integrity, he paid off 
with the moſt ſcrupulous exattneſs, and ſtill . 
entertained hopes of inducing the Lord Cham- 
berlain to ſupport his patent againſt the en- 
croachments of the other houſe. —He was, 
* Arthur Murphy, Eſq. 
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however, not only baffled in his expectations 
on this head, but failed in an attempt he made 
to put the Vagrant Act in force againſt the 
Haymarket company. In theſe experiments, 
poor Higbmore s patrimonial eſtate was ex- 
| hauſted—and he found, when it was too late, 
what a misfortune it was to have been ap- 
plauded in the character of Lothario. His 
fate, however, was much lamented, as he was 
a man of probity and honor, who would no 
more break his promiſe than his bond, how 
injurious ſoever the perioriiance. of it might 
ye to his intereſt. 


At this juncture, en er.terprizing man, of the 
name of Fleetwood, came forward, and pur- 
chaſed the patent from Highmore for little more 
thanhe gave for half ofit. He wasa gentleman 
of faſhion, fortune and connections, and had the 
5 of power that would carry all before 

The revolters under The. Cibber having, 

5 this time, become heartily tired of their en- 
terprize; and the veterans, finding themſelves 
the dupes of ſo young, and in all reſpetts un- 
ſubſtantial a man, grew aſhamed, and were, 
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without the leaſt difficulty, brought back from 
the Haymarket. The parties all met, a treaty 
of peace was concluded, and maſter The. 
Cibber had, in- the firſt place, the artifice and 
addreſs, by meeting the manager alone, to pro- 
cure very advantageous terms, not only for 
himſelf, but for his favourite actors. 


Accordingly, on the 9th day of March 1734, 
the old company, returning from the Haymar- 
ket to Drury Lane, began under Mr. 
Fleetwood, and performed to great audiences ; 
for the company was compoſed of the flower 
of the ſtage—to wit, Miller, Johnſon, Harper, 
Cibber, Griffin, Milward, the two Mr. Mus, 
Hallam, Bridgewater, &c. Mrs. Clive, Mrs. 
Heron, Mrs. Butler, and others of inferior, 
though conſiderable note. 


Fleetwood was ſoon conſcious of his want 
of theatrical knowledge, and reſolved to look 
out for an aſſiſtant. In this he ſhewed his 
good ſenſe ; but in the choice of a perſon his 
ſagacity forſook him, for he choſe for his pre- 
mier, Theophilus Cibber; than whom the 
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ſtage could not have produced another man 
more unfit for an office that required judgment 
or fidelity. Fleetwood, however, ſoon found 
his miſtake, and perceived that Cibber was a 
very improper, and even dangerous man—he 
was therefore diſplaced (ſays Victor) “ for 
« Macklin ; a man, at that time, of ſeemingly 
ce humble pretenſions, but of capabilities ſuf- 
« ficient to raiſe him to the office of lord high 


e cardinal. This miniſter continued long in 


« the higheſt favor with the manager, and the 
« buſineſs of the theatre was conducted for 
« ſome years, under his influence and direc- 
« tion, with very conſiderable ſucceſs.” 


But though the activity, fidelity, and 


ſound ſenſe of Macklin, rendered him an 
acquiſition to Mr. Fleetwood, as an aſſiſtant- 
manager, he was yet to remain low in his 
profeſſion, compared with the rank which he 
afterwards obtained. The old comedians 


who were eſtabliſhed, by the opinion of the 


town, in the poſſeſſion of the principal parts, 
ſtill ſtood in his way; though, at times, he 
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fell by accident into comic parts, which ſerved 
to afford an opening for public opinion, and 
to give him the character of a funny tellow : 
as, in general, he went by the name of © the 


Mild Iriſhman.” We may conclude, that he, 


at firſt, a little overſtept the * modeſty of nature, 
and was deficient in that chaſteneſs in acting, 
which he afterwards acquired; for we find, 
from anecdotes of his own relating, that 
Quin, who, ſoon after Mr. Fleetwood pur- 
chaſed the Drury-lane patent, left Mr. Rich's 
company, and joined him, and who was very 
deſpotic and ſcurrilous to the inferior actors, 
was in the habit of cenſuring him ſeverely, 
and complaining that there was no ſuch thing 
as having a chaſte ſcene performed, where he 
(Macklin) had a part. 


There is an anecdote which Macklin has 
often related with that luxuriant force of de- 
ſcription, which characteriſed his ſtory telling. 
—As it happened about the period of the hiſ- 
tory of the ſtage at which we are now ar- 
rived; and as it may ſerve to throw ſome 
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light on the diſpoſition of Quin, and his un- 
provoked rudeneſs to the actors, we preſent it 
to our readers, nearly in the words of the 
old gentleman, as he told it, in the year 1787, 
at the Rainbow Coffee-houſe, in King: ſtreet, 
Covent- garden, to an acquaintance, who aſked 
him— j 2uin and he had ever quarrelled? 
Many perſons, in the adjoining boxes, attend- 


ed to the veteran, who ſpoke, as uſual, in a 
very audible voice; but exhibited, in the 


courſe of the narration (as the reader will per- 
ceive), ſtrong proofs of the rapid decay of his 
memory :—* Yes, Sir; I was very low ih the 
theatre, as an actor, when the ſurly fellow 
was the deſpot of the place. But, Sir, I had 
—had a lift, Sir. Yes, I was to play—the— 
 the—the Boy with the red Breeches ;—you 
know who I mean, Sir—he whoſe mother is 
always going to law ;—you know who | 
mean!“ Jerry Blackacre, J ſuppoſe, Sir? — 
Aye, Sir Jerry. Well, Sir, I began to be a 
little known to the public, and, egad, I began 
to make them laugh; I was called the Mild 
ITriſhman, Sir; and was thought to have ſome 
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fun in me: and I made them laugh heartily 
in the Boy, Sir—in Jerry. 


« When I came off the ſtage, the ſurly fellow, 
who played the ſcolding Captain in the play; 
Captain—Captain—you know who I mean” 
——— Manly, I believe, Sir? —— © Aye, 
Sir—the ſame—Manly. Well, Sir, the ſurly 
fellow began to ſcold me, told me I was at 
my damned tricks; and that there was no 
having a chaſte ſcene for me.—Every body, 
nay, egad, the manager himſelf, was afraid of 
him.—E was afraid of the fellow, too; but not 
much.— Well, Sir, I told him, that I did not 
mean to diſturb him by my acting; but to 


Nero off a little myſelf. Well, Sir, in the 


other ſcenes I did the fame, and made the 
audience laugh incontinently—and he ſcolded 
me again, . Sir.—I made the ſame apology ; 
but the ſurly fellow would not be appeafed. 
Again, Sir, however, I did the ſame; and 
when I returned to the green-room, he abuſed 
me like a pickpocket, and faid, I muſt leave 
off my damned tricks.—t told him I could not 
play otherwiſe, He faid, I could, and 1 
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/hould. Upon which, Sir, egad, I aid to him 
flatly—< you lie.” He was chewing an ap- 
ple at this moment; and, ſpitting the con- 
tents into his hand, he threw them in my 
face.” —* Indeed !'—< It is fact, Sir !—Well, 
Sir, I went up to him /direQly (for I was a 
great boring cull in thoſe days), and puſhed 
him down into a chair, and pummelled his 
face damnably.” Hi 


« You did right, Sir.” 


« He ſtrove to reſiſt; but he was no match 
for me ;—and I made his face ſwell ſo with the 
blows, that he could hardly ſpeak. When 
he attempted to go on with his part, Sir, he 
mumbled ſo, that the audience began to hiſs. 
Upon which he went forward, and told them, 
Sir, that ſomething unpleaſant had happened, 
and that he was really very ill. But, Sir, the 
moment I went to ſtrike him, there were 
many noblemen in the green-room, full dreſ- 
ſed, with their ſwords, and large wigs: (for 
the green-room was a ſort of ſtate-room, then, 
Sir,),—Well, they were all alarmed, and 
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jumped upon the benches, waiting, in filent 
amazement, till the atfair was over. 


At the end of the play, Sir, he told me I 
muſt give him ſatisfaction; and that, when he 
changed his dreſs, he would wait for me at 
the Obeliſk, in Covent-garden. I told him I 
would be with him :—but, Sir, when he was 
gone, I recollected that I was to play in the 
pantomime (for I was a great. pantomime boy 
in thoſe days): ſo, Sir, I ſaid to myſelf— 
te damn the fellow, let him wait; I wont go 
to him till my buſineſs is all over; let him 
fume, and fret, and be damned.“ Well, Sir, 
Mr. Fleetwood, the manager, who was one 
of the beſt men in the world— all kindneſs, 
all mildneſs, and graciouſneſs, and affability— 
had heard of the affair; and as Quin was 
his great actor, and in favour with the town, 
he told me J had had revenge enough; that 
I ſhould not meet the ſurly fellow that night; 
but that he would make the matter up ſome 
how or other. 
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Well, Sir, Mr. Fleetwood ordered me 3 5 
good ſupper, and ſome wine, and made me TV 
fleep at his houſe- all night, to prevent any dre 
meeting. Well, Sir, in the morning, he told out 
me, that I muſt, for his ſake, make a little M. 
apology to Quin, for what I had done.— And Sir. 
ſo, Sir, having given him a belly full, I, to han 
oblige Mr. Fleetwood (for I loved the man), reſt 
did, Sir, make ſome gy to nn and the eſcꝛ 
matter dropped“ | an 

gh. S161 tien 
It is ppaſlible:! to imagine any thing more gua 
humiliating and mortifying than this circum- ¶ priſ 


ſtance muſt have been to Quin, whole pride 
was great, and temper overbearing ; who was 
not only the tyrant of the theatre, but a great 
favourite with the town —more eſpecially, 
as his aſſulant was then a low actor, and a 
man charaQeriſed by a ludicrous name— 
C 7he Pild Trifanan.” I is well known 
that Quin, who was the firſt promoter of the 
quarrel, never, to the end of his days, forgave 
Macklin ; but uſed to ſay, in his uſual lan- 
guage, made up of humour and profaneneſs, 
4 
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« If God writes a legible hand, that fellow is 
2 villain.” Quin once went ſo far as to ad- 


dreſs Macklin in the following manner, with- 
out any provocation whatſoever: Mr. 


Macklin, by the lines—I beg your pardon, 


Sir—the cordage of your face, you ſhould be 


hanged.” —How a man, who gave ſuch un- 
reſtrained licence to brutal rudeneſs of ſpeech, 


eſcaped an untimely death, and lived to 


an advanced age, is aſtoniſhing. The pa- 
tience of Mr. Macklin, in bearing ſuch lan- 


guage, is perhaps as much a matter of ſur- 


* 


Chap. XIII. 


EFORE we proceed further in the hif- 
tory, we think it neceſſary to carry the 
reader's attention back to the time of our 
hero's birth, in order to adduce thoſe proofs of 


his real age, to which we have alluded in the 


beginning of this work. 
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Although it muſt be confeſſed,” that the 
author has to encounter, not only the long re- 


_ ceived opinion of the public with regard to 


Mr. Macklin's age, but even his own re- 
peated declaration, viz. © That he was born 
in the laſt year of the laſt century ;'—yet, 
when the reader comes to conſider the nature 
of the proof that we ſhall lay before him, to- 
gether with the motives that induced Mr. 
Macklin uniformly to ſay, that he was not fo 
old as he really was, we are perſuaded that a 
ſhadow of doubt cannot remain, upon the 
mind even of the moſt ſceptical, as to the au- 
thenticity of the time of his birth ; and that 
the reader will be only aſtoniſhed that the 
truth of the circumſtance ſhould have re- 
mained ſo long concealed. It is to be recol- 
lected, that, at the period of Mr. Macklin's na- 
tivity, there were no regiſters of births or mar— 
riages, no records hardly of any kind then 
kept in Ireland. This was a deficiency which 
Mr. Macklin had, afterwards, great cauſe to 


Tament, as will be found in the courſe of this 


hiſtory. 
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To remedy this great inconvenience, the 
expedients adopted by the Iriſh were of va- 
rious kinds: —ſome engraved the date of a 
birth, marriage, or death, in the family, on a 
piece of braſs; ſome carved it in wood, or in 


ſtone; ſome cut it in horn, whilſt others had 


their names, ages, and the ages of their rela- 
tions, blown into their arms, after a certain 
proceſs, by gun-powder. There was alfo 


another method adopted, of making figures 


or characters in the fleſh by a needle and 
blue thread. 3 


When Mary M*Laughlin, the fiſter of our 


hero, was born, her age was imprinted on her 
arm by the proceſs of gun-powder already 
alluded to. But, at the birth of Charles, ei- 
ther the tenderneſs of his mother prevented 
the ſame operation from taking place, or the 
diſtracted ſtate of the family, ariſing from the 
turbulent ſpirit of the times, cauſed its omiſ- 
fion. However, fo it happened, that young 
Charles never had any abſolute record of his 
birth. | | 


Yor. I. L 
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But though no written document can con- 
ſequently be adduced, yet the moſt ſatisfac- 
tory oral teſtimony can be brought forward. 
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Mrs. Elizabeth Macklin, relict of the late 
inimitable Shylock (under whoſe immediate 
auſpices this work is given to the public), has 
aſſured the author, and is ready to teſtify the 
fact upon oath (were it neceſſary), that the 
actual circumſtance of his having been born 
two months previous to the memorable bat- 
tle of the Boyne, has been repeatedly com- 
municated to her, by a perſon of the name of 
| Mary Millar, who lived ſervant with the mo- 
ther of Charles, during his minority, and who 
had her own age marked in her arm by 
gunpowder, which mark, or regiſter, of birth 
Mrs. Macklin had frequent opportunities of 
ſeeing, during the time Mary Millar lived 
ſervant with her in Dublin. And this cir- 
cumſtance is the more accurate and remark- 
able, becauſe the difference between the age 
of - Charles Macklin and Mary Millar was 
known to be exactly ten years. 
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The author alſo of this hiſtory has fre- 
quently heard his mother, who lived long 
in the habits of intimacy with the mother of 


Mr. Macklin, recount the ſtory, of Charles 


having been conveyed away, as already ſtated, 
in a turf-ki/h, from the ſcene of action near 
the Boyne, and of his living two days almoſt | 
without ſuſtenance, owing to his having been 
rapidly carried away to a diſtant part of the 
country, without his mother, who nurſed him 
herſelf, but who was then occupied in afford- 
ing every conſolation in her power to the af- 
flicted mind of her huſband, after his de- 
feat. 


Here, then, is teſtimony the moſt incontro- 
vertible. The mother, the nurſe, the wife, 
and relations of Mr. Macklin, all agreeing in 
one account. What intereſt could his mother 
have in giving a falſe ſtatement of his nati- 
vity? What motive could induce Mary 
Millar, the nurfe, after the death of Mrs. 
OrMeally, (Macklin's mother) to confirm her 
ſtory? Or what poſſible view can Mrs. 
Macklin, or the relations of Mr. Macklin, have 

EL 2 
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now in declaring and corroborating the ſame 


_ teſtimony ? But it may be aſked, how it hap- 


pened that this ſtory was not made public 


before? In reply to this, it is only neceſſary 


to obſerve, that Mrs. Macklin and the author 
have communicated the ſame ſtory over and 
over again to the circle of their acquaintances; 
and the reaſon why it did not gain more cur- 
rency 1s, that, perhaps, they found themſelves 
rather delicately circumſtanced concerning 
this matter, during the life time of the old man, 
whoſe own account differed ſo widely from 
theirs, and whoſe public declarations ope- 


rated as a check, becauſe they were adhered 


to with no uncommon degree of pertina- 
city. | b e 

0 

But the maxim, “de mortuis nil niſ bo- 

num,” will hold good upon this occafion. For 

as to the motives that induced Mr. Macklin 


to perſevere in an erroneous account of his 


age, there maybe many opinions—But from the 


accuſation of a want of attention to truth, in 


other points, we muſt, in the firſt inſtance, beg 


leave to acquit him. There was no man that 


to 1 
litt] 
anx 
Was 


was too fond and indulgent (a weakneſs very 
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paid a more ſtrict regard to truth, or that held 
falſehood in greater contempt and abhorrence. 
It was, perhaps, from an over attention to, 
or a commendable anxiety concerning his 
veracity, that led him into a dilemma with 
reſpect to his age, out of which he could not 
extricate himſelf, as he thought, without do- 
ing a manifeſt injury to his credibility, But 
the clew to the labyrinth is this—Owing 
to the misfortunes and diſtreſſes that for a 
long period attended the family of William 


M Laughlin, and particularly during the mi- 
nority of Charles, his education was, from 


motives of neceſſity, obliged to be neg- 
lected. | 


This was the - greateſt mortification his 
mother felt during the ſeaſon of her ad- 
verſity. | , 


She, however, did every thing in her power 
to inſtrut him herſelf, but this was to very 
little purpoſe. For the mother, however 
anxious ſhe might be about his proficiency, |. 


L $ 
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common, and very cenſurable) to have her 
injunctions ſtrictly complied with; and Charles 
was too volatile, and fond of boyiſh amuſe- 
ments, to pay proper attention to her in- 
ſtructions. This is a circumſtance, the truth 
and importance of which ſhe felt at that 
time, but ſhe could not inflict punifhment ; 
and Charles, although he then approved her 
maternal indulgence and forbearance, had 
cauſe to lament it afterwards. | 


The diſadvantages he laboured under in 
the early part of his life, were therefore very 
great; for he was not ſent to any regular 
ſchool, till after the marriage of his mother 


with Mr. Luke OfMealy, and even then he 


was notorious for being more attentive to the 
ſports of his play-mates, than to the lectures 
of his preceptor. From this period the reader 
is already in poſſeſſion. of the ſpace of time 
that elapſed, and with the manner in which 


it was ſpent, previous to his being taken the 
leaſt notice of as an actor in England. In 
fact, it will be found, that, during the early 
part of his life, he had no very great oppor- 
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tua of receiving inſtruction; and, ſhortly 
after he was fixed at a regular ſeminary, his 
adventurous ſpirit hurried him almoſt inſtanta- 


| neouſly upon the theatre of the world, which 


he may be ſaid hardly ever after to have quit- 
ted, till a ſhort time 1 he reſigned 2 


breath. 


It may then be fairly aſſerted, that Mr. 


Macklin, from indefatigable exertion acquired 
all he knew. A thirſt for knowledge, a vi- 
gorous conſtitution, and a ſtrong mind, are 


qualifications that will enable a man to ſur⸗ 
mount almoſt every obſtacle. 


Theſe qualifications Mr. Macklin poſ- 
ſeſſed in an ample degree, and to theſe he 
owed all his fame. But though his mind, 
from his being an acute obſerver of men and 


manners, had been in a more advanced ftate 

of improvement than could even be expected 

from other young men, who might have had 

greater opportunities of edification, yet Mr. 

Macklin, thus tolerably learned, would not 

ſuffer it to be known, that he was ſo far ad- 
L 4 
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vanced in life, as to have attained his thir- 


tieth year, and poſſeſſed, as he thought him- 
ſelf, of ſo ſmall a ſhare of erudition. 


To this motive then is to be attributed the 


elior into which he at firſt fell, and after- - 
| wards continued. But the following anec- 


dote, which the author has frequently heard 
the venerable Jew relate, will ſerve to illuſ- 
trate the circumſtance better than a * 


reges. 


8 When Mr. Macklin offered himſelf to 
Mr. Watkins, the manager of a ſtrolling 
company, at Briſtol, he had juſt completed 
his thirtieth year. A time of life, that, as 


he often ſaid himſelf, he began ſeriouſly to 


look about him. | 


He alfo found in this company, in which 


he engaged, that the major part of the per- 


formers were younger than himſelf. It there- 
fore occurred to him to conceal his age, 0! 
.rather to give out, that he was younger than 
he really was. This circumſtance he ima- 


we 


8 
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gined would afford him ſome conſolation for 
his backward ſtate in the line of his profeſ- 
ſion, and would leſſen the contraſt between 
the other performers and himſelf. Having, 
therefore, made up his mind on this ſubject, 
it was underſtood, in the company, that Mr. 
Macklin was, at that time, only twenty years 
of age. From this period, then, may be 
dated the ſource of the miſtake. His having 
once declared his age to be twenty years, 


and the circumſtance obtaining currency, he 


never afterwards cared to retract his decla- 
ration; and it thenceforth became ſo habi- 
tual to him, whenever he was aſked concern- 
ing his age, that it is preſumed he believed it 
himſelf; or that, in the latter part of his life, 
he did not know how old he was. 


There was alſo another motive that induced 
him to the concealment in the firſt inſtance. 


The heroine of the ſtrolling company at 


Briſtol, where he was firſt regularly en- 


gaged, was a Miſs Jackſon, very beautiful, 


and only in her nineteenth year. To this 
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lady our hero, upon his firſt joining the com- 


pany, paid his addreſſes. It was about the 


preciſe juncture of time, that he was conſi- 
dering with himſelf about ſettling his age, 
that he became her admirer. | 


The difficulties - that preſented themſelves 
to his mind before, were immediately done 


away, when he came to reflect, that the 


diſparity of years between the lady and 
himſelf might poſſibly throw an obſtacle 


in the way of their union. He, therefore, 


inſtantly reſolved to make himſelf young for 
her ſake ; and he had not been more than 
fix weeks in the company, when a theatrical 
marriage took place between them. This 
young lady, though beautiful, and an excel- 
lent actreſs, had one great fault—viz. ſhe was 
immoderately fond of drinking rum. To re- 
claim her from this ſhameful habit, Charles 


tried every poſſible means, but to no purpoſe 
ſhe would ſti]! have recourſe to the bottle; | 


' nay, ſhe at laſt became ſo enamoured of it, 
that ſhe conſtantly carried one in her pocket. 


As ſoon as Macklin was made acquainted 
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with this circumſtance, he reſolved to play 
her the following trick, in the hope, that by 
putting her feelings to the teſt, in the moſt 


public manner, he might be enabled to bring 


her back to her ſober ſenſes. 


On the night, therefore, of her benefit, 
Charles took occaſion, while ſpeaking an 
Epilogue with her, at the end of the play, to 
hit her (as it were by accident) on the ſide 
with a cane, ſo as to break the bottle in her 
pocket, and let the rum about the {tage, to 
to the great mortification of the poor lady, 
and the no ſmall entertainment of the audi- 
ence—and Macklin by his attitudes and 
laughter very conſiderably heightened this 
rum-ſcene ! * | 


This laughable incident operated very pow- 
erfully on her mind for a few weeks, and Mr. 
Macklin was rejoicing within himſelf at the 
reform he had ſo ſuddenly brought about. But 
he had not cauſe to rejoice long, for ſhe ſoon 
after returned to the bottle, with, if poſhble 
ten- fold deſire ; and ſet at defiance both pri- 
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vate remonſtrance and public ſhame, Mr. 
Macklin now concluded that it was impoſſi- 
ble to work her reformation. He therefore 
reſigned her to her propenſities, and an op- 
portunity occurred ſoon after which termi- 
nated the connection. 


This company having left Briſtol, travelled 
the country, with various ſucceſs, till they ar- 
rived at Haverfordweſt, where they met with 
a very good reception. Here it was that 
Charles formed an intimacy with a Mr. 
Williams, a gentleman of large fortune, who, 
as ſoon as he ſaw our young heroine, was 
ſmitten with her beauty and accompliſh- 
ments. - He ſeized the earlieſt opportunity of 
breaking the matter to Macklin, who very 
candidly told the gentleman he would relin- 
quiſh all his pretenſions to the lady, and at 
the ſame time, adviſed him to have nothing 
to do with her; obſerving, that her addiction 
to liquor was intolerable, and incurable. 


But Mr. Williams was ſo paſſionately in 
love with the young lady, that nothing could 


uld 
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diſſuade him from his intention; and, what is 


not a little remarkable, offered her terms of 


marriage at the firſt interview that took 
place between them. 


The lady, with the conſent and advice of 
Mr. MAckLIx accepted the propoſals. 
The nuptials were immediately celebrated 


with great feſtivity; and Charles, on this occa- 


ſion, acted the part of a father, and actually 


gave the young lady away ! 


Mr. Williams, being thus rendered happy, 


offered to ſettle an annuity, by no means in- 
conſiderable, on our hero. But this was re- 
fuſed; however, the gentleman made Mr. 
Macklin ſeveral valuable preſents, and, among 
the reſt, gave him a capital horſe, which, on 
his return to Briſtol, he afterwards ſold for a 
great price. The young lady ſtill continued 
the practice of drinking rum, in large quan- 
tities, notwithſtanding the entreaties and re- 
monſtrances of her fond huſband ; ahd, in 


ſhort, killed herſelf, in fix months after her 


marriage, by an immoderate uſe of that li- 
quor. N 
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Chap. XIV. 


S the hiſtory will proceed regularly, after 

the concluſion of this chapter, we ſhall 
occupy the whole of it in recording the 
principal incidents which befel our hero, 
(and which have not been already recounted) 
from the period of his quitting the academy 


of Mr. Nicholſon, till his regular engage- 


ment in London, in the year 1733. 


After Mr. Macklin returned to Briſtol, 
from Haverfordweſt, he engaged with the 
manager of another ſtrolling company, 
which took a different direction from the 
one that he had juſt quitted. 


They travelled through the country, with 
various ſucceſs, till they arrived at Stratford- 
le-Bow, where the famous Anthony Boheme 


was firſt taken notice of by Mr. Rich, the 
London manager. This celebrated actor, 
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Mr. Macklin ſays, was transferred from a 
ſtrolling company to the theatre in Lincoln's 
Inn Fields, and engaged at a very ſmall ſalary. 


He made his debut at that theatre in the 
triling character of Franci/co. The right 
expreſſion of a ſimple thought is ſometimes of 
conſiderable and unexpected conſequence to 
the ſpeaker. It happened ſo with Mr. Boheme; 
for his unaffected and natural manner of pro- 
nouncing this ſhort ſpeech—& Francisco— 
for this relief much thanks ; *tis bitter cold, 

and I am ficht at heart,” —ſo completely elec- 
| trified the audience, and arouſed them to an 
inſtantaneous obſervation of his merit, that the 
manager, in obedience to the public voice, 
immediately raiſed his ſalary, and promoted 
him, ſoon after, to the firſt rank in the theatre. 


His manner of acting King Lear was in- 
imitable: he differed from Mr Booth and 
Vr. Garrick. In his perſon he was tall, and | 
his features were exceedingly expreſſive. | 

But we ſhall uſe Mr. Macklin's own words: 


** 
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« To his Lear he gave a trait of the an- 
tique; by the venerable caſt of his counte- 
narrce, he gave force and authority to the va- 
rious ſituations and paſſions of the character; 
the tones of his voice were equally powerful 
and harmonious, and his whole action ſuited 
to the age and feelings of King Lear.” 
Mr. Quin, who afterwards performed the 
part, fell infinitely ſhort of his predeceſſor. 


Of Mr. Garrick*s abilities, in the ſame cha- 
racter, we ſhall give our opinion in another 
part of this hiſtory, and ſhall indulge the 
reader with Mx. MAcxLin's criticiſms on 


that gentleman's performance of this violent 


old monarch. 


As often as MR. Mack LIx could find an 
opportunity of coming to London, he em- 
braced it. This he did with the view of at- 
tending the theatres, and profiting by his 
obſervation on the acting of the eminent per- 
formers of that day. It was about this time 
that Mr. Macklin, finding his original name, 
M Lauglilin, rather difficult to be pro- 
4 
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nounced by Engliſhmen, conceived the idea 


At this period Mr. Boheme ſtood high in 
the eſtimation'of the town, and, through his 


interceſſion, the manager of the ſtrolling com- 


pany, at Stratford-le-Bow, gave Mr. Macklin 


leave of abſence for a fortnight, 


Our hero immediately came to London 
with his valuable friend Boheme, and took 


lodgings at a glove-ſhop, in the Strand, within 


three doors of Temple-bar. He had not been 


two days in his new apartments, before an Iriſn 


relation, who happened to be unacquainted 
with the circumſtance of Charles having 
changed his name, called upon him at his 
lodgings, and inquired of the landlady— 


* Whether young Charley Mac-Laughlin 


was within?” | 


Foung. Charley who? replied the good 


woman, with aſtoniſhment ! 
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« Why, my relation, Charley Mac-Laughlin,” 
anſwered the Iriſhman, with vehemence and 
impatience. 


Landlady. «© Upon my word, Sir, you 
| muſt be miſtaken ; there is no perſon of that 
name in my houſe,” | 


Iriſiman. © Arrah, faith and troth, and | 
muſt be right enough; for I was along with 
my friend Charley Mac-Laughlin laſt night at 
the play, and he himſelf. tould me, he lived 
here, within three doors of the big gates, 

there,” (pointing to Temple-bar). - 


Tandlady. Charley Maclottin ! Maclotlin! 
Really, Sir, you muſt have made a miſtake; 
no ſuch perſon lodges in my houſe.” 


Iriſhman. © Well, then, my honey, if 
Charley Mac-Laughlin is not within now, will 
you tell him, when you ſee him, that his ould 

friend Phil Flanagan called upon him.” 
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Mr. Macklin, who happened to be at home 
at the time, overhearing the latter part of this 
curious dialogue, came down ſtairs imme- 
diately, ſhook his old crony, Phil, by the hand, 
and requeſted him to walk up to his apart- 
ments. . 


The landlady was exceedingly ſurpriſed at 


1 this circumſtance, and, upon a little confider- 
th ation, wiſely concluded, that her lodger 
at and his Iriſh relation were little better than 
ed WW fwindlers. She could by no means reconcile 
es it to her notions of honeſty, that any perſon 


who went by two names, could be a good 
member of ſociety. 


Thus ſtrongly prejudiced againſt her lodger, 
and fearing that her name ſhould be brought 
in queſtion, and her character injured by ſome 
felonious act of the man whom ſhe harboured, 
| ſhe determined to give him immediate notice 
to quit her apartments. 


Accordingly, the next morning, ſhe entered _— 
Mr. Macklin's room, with very little cere- - | 
M 2 TL 
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mony, and addreſſed him in the following 


manner: : 


Landlagy. « Sir, I'd have you to know, 
that I have kept this houſe theſe five-and- 


thirty years, and have always maintained an 


honeſt character. I alſo have had very re- 
| ſpeftable lodgers in my houſe ; but I never 
had any perſon that aſſumed !wo names be- 


** 


fore ! 


Mr. Macklin, as the reader may eaſily ima. 


gine, was not a little ſurpriſed at this abrupt 
addreſs of his landlady, and interrupted her, 


by aſking her, laughingly, what ſhe meant? 


Landlady. * Sir, I mean to tell you, that 


I am too experienced to be impoſed upon, 


and I muſt requeſt, that you will quit my 


Houſe directly; for I cannot ſuffer any one to 
remain in it who has two different names!“ 


* 


Macklin. * Upon my word, madam, you 
aſtoniſn me very much l do not underſtand 
you ! 3 


WK 


on, 
my 


ou 
and 
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Landlady, Sir, you took. the lodgings in 
the name of © Mack Lin,” and here, yeſter- 
day, a perſon came, and called you by ſome | 
ſtrange name Maclotlin or © Maclottin! * 
Indeed, it is impoſſible to pronounce it. . 
therefore, inſiſt that you will leave my houſe.” 


cklin, (burſting into a fit of laughter). 
Madam, I beg your pardon ; this miſunder- 
ſtanding originates with me. I can aſſure 
you, that 1 have but one name, Which is 


| * Macklin,” and it 1s derived from that old 


Iriſh word, © Maclaughlin, as my friends in 
this town can teſtify.” | | 


The words, © friends in this town,” had an 
immediate effect upon this ſcrupulous. old 
dame, who replied—— Oh, Sir, if that is 
really the fact I have to beg your pardon,” 


Macklin, Madam, you have no occaſion 
to make an apology ; it was my fault ; I ſhould 
have apprized you before, that if any of my 
countrymen called here, they would inquire 
after me by the name of M Laug ſilin. Ig. 
5 M 3 = 
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deed, madam, that fine mouthful op a word, fort 
is the true Iriſh for Macklin. But, in order to agi 
ſatisfy you fully of the truth of this matter, and ter! 
to convince you of the wrong 9pinion that you 
entertained of me, I beg leave to refer you, for ) 
my character, to Mr. Rich, and Mr. Boheme.” ** 
vari 
The lndlady now became as civil as ſhe gre⸗ 
was rude before, and Mr. Macklin con- his « 
tinued in her lodgings, as long as he remained ger, 
in town, very well ſatisfied with the accommo- He 
dation he met with; and related the circum- Har 
ftance afterwards to all his friends, who were diſp 
highly entertained with his humorous narra- at t] 
tion of this laughable occurrence. activ 
| . bf off tl 
| DODn the termination of his leave of abſence, | 
| Mr. Macklin returned, and joined his com- H 
| pany at Stratford-le-Bow ; from whence they ſilver 
N proceeded to Southwark fair, where they bowe 
| reaped a rich harveſt. Our hero was dreſſed, that | 
9 on this occaſion, in a fine laced coat, and bag lin- 
| wig, and cleared half a guinea a day. Here 
| 5 it was that the manager of Sadler's Wells Fre 
ö had an opportunity of ſeeing Charles per. R 
| | | 
1 
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form. He was ſtruck with his humour and 
agility, and offered him very advantageous 
terms, which were immediately accepted. 


Mr. Macklin was now caſt into quite a 


| new branch of his profeſſion. Having played 
various characters at Sadler's Pells, with 


great applauſe to himſelf, and emolument-to 


his employer, he was induced, by the mana- 


ger, to perform in a. party-coloured dreſs, 
He accordingly became the 'much-followed 
Harlequin, for a ſeaſon. In this character he 


diſplayed great feats of agility: for he was, 


at that time, very thin in perſon, and very 
active, with a complexion very dark; ſo that, 
off the ſtage, he appeared exactly a Filch / 


Ile has often, in a filk veſt, trimmed with 


filver fringe, and in white filk ſtockings, 
bowed and ſcraped, and picked up halfpence, 


that were thrown upon the ſtage by coblers, 
link-boys, and chimney-ſweepers. 


From Sadler's Wells he proceeded, once 


more, to his former head-quarters, at Briſtol, 


M 4 
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where he was kindly tee une played 
with his uſual ſucceſs, 


After 3 at Briſtol for three months, 
he took an excurſion into Wales, with a re- 
ſpectable company of ſtrollers, that were ma- 
naged by a perſon whom they ſtyled “ Lady 
Hawley.” This, like all other companies 
of the ſame deſcription, was ſometimes for- 
tunate, and ſometimes unſucceſsful. How- 
ever, Mr. Macklin had no great reaſon to 
complain; for, during the five months that he 
continued in this company, he contrived to 
lay up the ſum of twenty pounds: no ſmall 
acquiſition in thoſe days. 


It happened, during the time that he {tro]- 
led with this company, that they had the mi- 
fortune to arrive, at a late hour, at Llangadoe, 
in the county of Carmarthen, where only a 
part of the company could be accommodated 
with beds, Although Mr. Macklin, from 
the high rank which he held in the company, 
was entitled to the firſt choice, he gave up, 
notwithſtanding, his pretenſions, and willingly 
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teſigned his claim in favor of a brother actor, 
wha: was * in an ill ſtate of health. 


After ava with 4 Hawley, Macklin 


made his bow, and retired to the room where 


the luggage was ſtowed, Here he undreſſed 


| himfelf, and adopted the following humorous 


expedient: He inſtantly arrayed himſelf in the 


dreſs of Amilza, in the Moor of Venice, a 


part he occaſionally filled, tied up a ſmall 
bundle in an handkerchief, and flipped out of 


the houſe unperceived. + _ 


In about a quarter of an hour he returned, 
apparently much fatigued, and addreſſed the 
landlady in the moſt piteous terms ; recounted 
a variety of misfortunes that had befallen him; 
and concluded his ſpeech with an heart-mov- 
ing requeſt, that he might have ſhelter for the 
night, as he was a total ſtranger in that part 
of the country. 


The ſuppoſed young woman was informed 
by the unſuſpecting landlady, that the beds 


were all engaged; but that, in pity of her 
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diſtreſſed condition, ſome contrivance would 
be made to let her have part of a bed. Charles 


now hugged himſelf at the ſucceſs of his ſcheme; 


and, after he had taken ſome refreſhment, 
was, to his great aſtoniſhment, conducted by 

the ſervant to the bed- room of the landlady 
herſelf, where he was left alone to undreſs. 
In this dilemma, he ſcarcely knew how to 
act: to retreat he could not, without running 
the riſk of a diſcovery. However, into bed 
he went, convulſed with laughter. He had 
not lain many minutes before Mrs. Boniface, 
who was upwards of 60 years of age, but 
completely the character in point of ſize and 


ſhape, made her appearance. Charles ſtrug · 


gled hard with himſelf for ſome mo- 
ments; but the comic ſcene had ſuch an 
effect upon him, at laſt, that he could no 
longer contain himſelf; and, at the inſtant the 
old lady had got into bed, burſt out into a 
violent fit of laughter. 


Mrs. Boniface was not a little alarmed at 
this oddity of her bed-fellow ; and the laughter 
continuing, if poſſible, to increaſe, the old 


97. — 
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lady 1 was perſuaded that the poor young girl 
was ina fit. She got out of bed as faſt as ſhe 
could, and roared out ſo loudly and effectually 
for help, that every body in the houſe was 
arouſed, and aſſembled in the AY 8 
chamber i in an inſtant. | 


Mrs. Boniface requeſted that aſliſtance 
might be afforded to the afflifted female; 
but how great was her aſtoniſhment, when, 
on the entrance of Lady Hawley, and 
ſome of her itinerant heroines, the laughter 
began to ſpread, and encreaſe louder and 
louder; and it was not till ſome minutes 
after Charles was recognized by his com- 
panions, that the diſtreſſed and affrighted , 
landlady recovered ; for ſhe began to enter- 
tain ſerious apprehenſions that the whole 
company were ſuddenly affected by ſome un- 


accountable malady. Tlowever, after the 


ecclaircifſement, ſhe joined heartily in the laugh 


herſelf; but did not forget to throw out ſome 


ſharp reproaches againſt Charles, who had 
made ſo ſerious an attack upon her virtue, as 
{he conceived, 


4 
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At the end of his engagement with Lady 
== Charles took it into his head to pay 
a viſit to his mother in Ireland. This was in 
the year 1731. A circumſtance occurred at 
that period, which, provided it had terminated 
ſucceſsfully, might have. been the means of 


turning Mr. Macklin's attention for ever from 


the ſtage, 


The repreſentatives of thoſe, who, from 
their attachment to the perfidious James, and 
the fide they took during the rebellion in 
Ireland, made every effort, in the year 1731, 
to recover the eſtates of their progenitors. 
Some ſucceeded, and ſome failed: among the 
latter was Charles. 


From the deficiency of public records, and 


me want of ſubſtantial evidence, ariſing from 
the death of material witneſſes, Mr. Macklin 


could not prove his title, and his application 
conſequently fell to the ground. This failure of 
his cauſe did not affect him ſo much as might 


have been expected. His mind was never 


addicted to defpondency—Beſides, he had. 
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line of his profeſſion, and he began to perceive 


that he ſhould never want. His mother, too, 
was then in very good circumſtances, at 
Cloncurry, and his unſucceſsfulneſs was but 


ſlightly felt i in the family. 


Having pale all his promiſed viſits to his 
friends in Dublin, Charles, ſet out immediately 


for his mother's reſidence in the country. To 


his mother he was ever dutiful and attentive; 


and, before his departure from the capital, 
took care to provide himſelf with ſome valu- 


able preſents for her acceptance. He remain- 
ed at Cloncurry for ſome time, entertaining 
and gratifying his parents and friends with 
humorous deſcriptions of the various incidents 


that befel him and his 'fellow-ſtrollers in 
England, and partaking of their advice and 
affection. After taking leave of his parents, 
Charles returned again to Dublin, where, in 
| the courſe of his viſits, he frequently met a 
young widow, that attracted his attention. 
This lady, though not affluent, was highly 


by that time, made ſome proficiency in the | 


* 
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accompliſhed. To her Mr. Macklin imme- 
diately paid his addreſſes, which were not 
unkindly received. In this lady he thought 
he diſcovered theatrical talents of an uncom- 
mon kind, and he was not deceived, for ſhe 
afterwards became an excellent actreſs. Af- 
ter having conſulted with his friends, and ob- 
tained his father and mother's conſent, the 
marriage ceremony was performed. This 
lady was a Mrs. Ann Grace, the widow of a 
very reſpectable hoher in Dublin. 


Mr. Macklin now .loſt no time in the in- 

ſtruction and improvement of his wife and 
5 Pupil. The ſcholar was as anxious to learn, 
as. the maſter was to teach: with aptitude 
and capacity on one ſide, and promptitude 
and capability on the other, the deſired profi- 
ciency was ſoon accompliſhed, and Mrs. 
| ' Macklin became at once an admirable actreſs; 
for ſhe was a true child of nature. Being 
thus enriched, Charles ſet out again for 
England, and, upon his arrival at Cheſter, 
opened a ſmall, but commodious theatre, 
where Mrs. Macklin made her debut in the part 
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of Nurſe, in the play of Romeo and Juliet. 


Mrs. Nurſe, to whom an objection may be 


made, as a character inconſiſtent with tra- 
gedy, though highly finiſhed from nature, 
was moſt admirably ſupported by Mrs. 
Macklin. The petulant impertinence of the 


character was nicely hit off; and Mrs. 
| Macklin continued to play the part, many 
years after, on the London ſtage, with 

unbounded applauſe. | 


Upon her appearance in every new cha- 
rafter, ſhe delighted her audience more and 


more; enriched her huſband's treaſury, and 


added to her own fame. Her ſucceſs at 


Cheſter produced the following lines: 
« While MacxLiw charms the liſt' ning throng, 

« A nobler ſubject warms my ſong "Eh ; 
Of Nature's ſacred name I'd ſing, 
% From whom her various beauties ſpring ; 
“The ſwelling ſenſe !—the genial fire! 
« The nameleſs graces we admire! TM 
To her—ſhe frankly did impart 
« A clue—to trace the mazy heart: 


* <Q.” a 
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'« She gave her wit with graceful eaſe; 
And ev ry attribute to pleaſe.; 
« But know—thou finiſ d nymph—to you 
, Ner wonder, nor applauſe is due 
« For charms—which Nature only drew.” 


Mr. Macklin having cloſed a very profits 
ble ſeaſon at Cheſter, proceeded to Brifo, 
where he introduced Mrs. Macklin to all his 
old friends and acquaintances. 


| Here, as at Chefter, our hero conti- 
nued to enrich himſelf, and to diſplay his 


wife's talents to the beſt advantage. Mrs. 


Macklin's performance of the ZHofteſs, in 


Henry the Fifth, was highly applauded at 


Briſtol, and the author has frequently heard 


 Shylock himſelf declare, that the Hoſteſs's 
_ deſcription of Falfaf””s final exit was maſ- 


terly ; and, we doubt not, that all lovers of 
the fat Knight, feel, at this paſſage, ſome re- 
gret for the loſs of him. We ſhall take leave 
to n it here. 


Auicſti— Nay, ſure, he's not in hell, 


he's in Arthur's boſom, if ever man went 


4 : 
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« to Arthur s 'boſom. A made Aa finer end, 
« and went away, an it had been any chriſ- 
tom child; à parted even juſt between 
« twelve ' and: one, e' en at turning o the 
« tide: for after I ſaw him fumble:with the 
« ſheets; and play with flowers, and ſmile 
« upon his fingers' ends, I knew there was 
« but one way; for his noſe was as ſharp as 
ea pen, and a babbled of green fields. 
How now, Sir John? quoth I: what, man! 
be of good cheer. 80 a cried out God, 
« God, God! three or four times. Now, I, 
to comfort him, bid him ?a ſhould not think 
„of God; I hop'd, there was no need to 
trouble himſelf with any ſuch thoughts yet: 


* ſo 'a bade me lay more clothes on his feet: 
I put my hand into the bed, and felt them, 5 
and they were as cold as: any ſtone; then 1 | 
« I felt to his knees, and ſo upward, and ] 
” ke hers, and all was as cold "6s - any Ai 


« ſtone.” 

From Briſtol My. Macklin took a ramble 

into Wales, to viſit his old friends, who re- 

ceived him in the moſt boſpitaple manner. - 
Vos; be N. oy 
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| From thence he proceeded with a ſtrolling 
company to Portſmouth, where Mrs. 

Macklin was n to bed of a daughter, 


of whoſe uncommon abilities and accom- 


pliſhments we | ſhall have occaſion to 
ſpeak in the progreſs of this hiſtory, 


. [ou 
Chay. XV. 


TN tee 0 1138, 1 the revolt of the es 
at Drury-lane, (who ſet up for themſelves 
at the Haymarket, under The. Cibber) and 


the conſequent diſtreſs of Highmore, the ma- 
nager, brought about a very ſudden. and un- 


expected change | in the ſituation of Mr. 
Macklin. | 


A 1 Pee of an advantageous nature 


was ſent to him at Portſmouth, by the Drury- 
lane manager, which was accepted, and 


which completely eſtabliſhed him on the 


London ſtage. Having taken leave of his 
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friends at Portſmouth, he haftehed up to 
London, with his wife and infant daughter. 
In this change of ſituation Mr. Macklin 
thought he perceived the opportunity that 
he long wiſhed to obtain. He thought, that 
the time was now arrived when he could 
diſplay his abilities, and better his condition 
in life. He was not miſtaken, for he had not 
appeared the third time, before he was 
| particularly diſtinguiſhed. Mr. Macklin made 
his firft appearance on the 3 Iſt of October, 
in the character of Captain Brazen, in the | 
Recruiting Officer ; and afterwards performed 
Teague. in the Committee, and the Drunken 
Colonel, in the Intrigning Chambermaid, 
with increaſing ſucceſs.” 


But, notwithſtanding the efforts of the 
manager, and the exertions of his new raiſed 
corps, the balance every week was very much 
againſt him. In this dilemma, he was adviſed 
by his friends to put the Vagrant Act in force 
againſt the revolters; and accordingly Mr. 


Harper was taken up, by a warrant from a 
| N2 
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Juſtice of Peace for the county of Middleſex 


and committed to Bridewell. 


5 511. M oaks | a a declared, that the 
whole town was in a ferment on the occa- 
ſion; and that this was conſidered an out- 
| rageous proſecution againſt Harper, the co- 


median; who happened to be a houſe-keeper 


in Middleſex; and a free-holder in the county 


of Surry ;' and conſequently could not come 


within the deſcription of the Vagrant Act. 


The conduct of the Middleſex Magiſtrate, 

on this occaſion, was very ſeverely cenſured 
by the then Lord Chief Juſtice 0 the King's 
een PANE to appear, 3 his proſecutors 
' thought it-prudent to proceed further. This 
was after many eminent counſel were heard 
on both ſides; and Mr. Harper left 
Weſtminſter-Hall, amidſt the acclamations of 
- ſeveral hundred perſons, who crowded it on 
that memorable occcaſion. 


, 
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It would be doing a great piece of injuſ- 
tice to the memory of the great. man who 


then ſat on the Bench, not to record an 


highly honourable obſervation that fell from 
him on that day. The cauſe was appointed 
to be heard early in the morning, when ſome 
of the oppoſite counſel were for deferring the 
pleadings, and treated it as a matter of little 
conſequence. That great man declared, that 


he thought it a matter of very great conſe- 


quence, as the liberty of a ſubject was con- 


cerned; that he could not enter upon it too 


ſoon; and that he ſhould not grudge any 
time beſtowed upon the inveſtigation at the 
cauſe. . 


The law put a ſtop to the performance i in 
the Haymarket ; the performers returned, but 


the manager was ruined. Indeed, poor 
Highmore fulfilled all his engagements, for 
be was a man of ſtrict honor and pundtuality. 


The whole of the Drury- lane patent be- 


| ing, as we have already mentioned, purchaſed | 


Ns 
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by Mr. Fleetwood, in the year 1734, and 
every point being amicably adjuſted between 
him and the old company, the houſe opened 
on the 11th of March, with The 
Confederacy,” in which Mrs. Clive performed. 
This actreſs was peculiarly happy in low 
humour, although ſhe had a very diſagreea- 
ble face and perſon—yet ſhe always delighted 
the audience when ſhe kept clear of any 
thing ſerious or genteel. wn el, 


The new manager inherited an eſtate of 
6,000. per annum, but was ſo incurably ad- 
dicted to gambling, that he at laſt fell a 
victim to that fatal vice. Mr. Macklin, who 
at firſt played under the direction of Cibber, 
but ſucceeded ſoon after to the office of De- 
puty-manager, was highly diſtinguiſhed by 
this unfortunate man. As long as the ma- 
nager hearkened to the prudent advice of 
Mr. Macklin the drama flouriſhed, and the 
internal economy of the theatre was con- 
ducted in the moſt ſucceſsful manner. But 
no ſooner did he reject the admonitions of 
this valuable counſellor, and the repeated en- 
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treaties of his once boſom friend; than ruin, 
inevitable ruin, began to ſtare him in the 
face; and the conſciouſneſs of his depravity 

and diſſipation hurried him e into 


the very gulph 1 deſpair. 


In the early part of his intimacy with this 
unhappy man, Mr. Macklin, though he ac» 


quired ſolid reputation as a Neputy-manager, 
and ſubſtantial fame as an actor, ſuffered very 
materially in his property. The attachment 


that ſubſiſted between them, led them both 


to frequent the ſame place, In ſhort, Mr. 
Fleetwood and Mr. Macklin conſtantly 
went to White's gambling-houſe, where 


| they entered deeply into play, and won 


and loſt large ſums of money. 


This practice was continued for à conſider- 
able time, till the manager was almoſt ruined, 


and Mr. Macklin retired a very great loſer. 


Such was the fate of this once wealthy man ; 


and ſuch muſt ever be the fate of thoſe who E 


frequent ſuch rujnous places. Too much 
cannot be ſaid in praiſe of the perſon who 
| N4 
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4 has ſtepped forward to arreſt the progreſs 


of this abominable vice. To the noble efforts 
of that iluſtrious character, Lord KENVOxV, 
the country ſtands highly indebted. om 
noble lord, to his immortal honor be | 
| ſpoken, bas often declared, and the commu- | 
nity. have already materially felt, and muſt 
continue to feel, the ſalutary effect of that 
declaration, —that he will puniſh, in the moſt 
exemplary way, and with the ignominy of 
the pillory, without reſpect to age, ſex, or 
condition, every perſon that ſhall be brought 
before him, and that ſhall be found at play 
in any of theſe warehouſes of Ae de- 
bauchery, and GPA, 5 
on the 25th of November, 1734, Mr 
 Duncomb produced his tragedy of Brutus, 
which, Mr. Macklin ſays, ran only five 8 
8 This was the firſt new piece this ſeaſon: 
Teceived what it juſtly merited from the 1 
| lic—yery indifferent approbation ; for it is a 
mere tranſlation from M. de V oltdire, who 
not only borrowed the fable from the "ron: 
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of LER, but coldly imitated ſome of the beſt 
ſcenes of that author. | | 


| The next new piece that was brought out 
this ſeaſon, was written by Mr. Lillo, and 
entitled The Chriſtian Hero.” 


It was firſt performed at Drury- lane, on 
the 13th January, 1735, and ran but four 
nights. Though ſuch ſubjetts were counte- 


nanced and applauded on the. French and 
Spaniſh theatres, yet they do not ſuit (and 


we think very juſtly) the general. taſte of an 
. audience. 


The POW” is, nnquetionablys the 2 0 
proper theatre for ſuch uſeful and ſolemn re- 
preſentations; and the clergy are, as they 
ſhould be, and we truſt ever will be, the 


fitteſt actors i in the religious drama of Provi- 
dene | | 


-{ On the 10th February, the. ſame year, Mr. 


Fielding's. Univerſal Gallant was performed 


to a very crowded houſe, and but indiffer- 


1386 . TH enn O03: 
ently received—it ran but three nights. We 
have often heard Mr. Macklin ſay of this gen- 


tleman, that, although he was a man of 


humour, and a ſcholar, he , not write a 


„ 


Mrs. Macklin was engaged this ſoaſon at 
Drury-lane, and made her debut in the cha- 
racter of the ZHofe/5, in the hiſtorical play of 


Henry the Fourth, —The Hoſteſs is well 


delineated by the poet: Mrs. Macklin ex- 
hibited her to ee ee and was highly 
| eo e 


In the beginning of May, this ſeaſon, Colley 
_ Cibber's Comedy of © Love makes à Man, or 
the Fop's Fortune,” was alſo performed at 
Drary-lane. This piece took its origin from 
two plays of Beaumont and Fletcher, which 
we think the Laureal ſhould have acknow- 
ledged ; but this circumſtance he carefully 
concealed. The plot of this piece is highly 
improbable, and groſsly irregular. The ſen- 
timents in many parts of the comedy convey 
groſs ideas ; many of the ſcenes are too long, 
WJ 


Tr 
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and others totally inſignificant, The dialogue 


is natural and ſprighthy, though void of wit 
and elegance; and the moral is very vague, 
and is comprized wholly in this, that the paſ- 
fon of love will inſpire a man to rouſe up 
principles of reaſon and action, which, till 
he feels that paſſion, lie dormant in his breaſt, 


What utility is inculcated hereby, we know 


not; but this we know, that young minds 
may be prejudiced by the capital figure in this 
picce of theatrical painting. 


However, if an audience wiſh merely to 
laugh, The Fop's Fortune, when well per- 
formed, will undoubtedly gratify that with ; 
but we can by no means recommend it in 
the cloſet, as it may taint the mind, and can- 
not convey inftrugion, We come now to the 
particular mention of à farce, written by Mx. 
FA8IAN, entitled 7rick for Trick,” becauſe 
the performance of it, this ſeaſon, brought 
about an unfortupate incident in the life of 
Mr. Macklin. 


A THE LIFE or 

We allude to the melancholy fate of Mr. 
Thomas Hallam, the comedian, whoſe death 
was occaſioned by a blow that he received in 
a ſcuffle: with Mr. Macklin. The quarre] 
originated at the theatre, on the evening of 
the 10th of May, 1735, about a comedy wig, 
in which Mr. Macklin r* the t 
| of a the ne" before. „ 


7 8. 


The - circumſtances latteudin g this unfortu- 


nate affray we ſhall ſtate at large, as they af. 
terwards came out in evidence upon the trial, 
for two reaſons. 


In the firſt place;!the veracity of a biogra- 


pher impoſes upon us the neceſſity of impar- 
tial narration ; and in the next place, the re- 
gard we owe to the memory of Mr. Macklin 
demands a circumſtantial: account of the 
tranſaction. Were we to paſs over this oc- 
currence in a ſlight way, the public might 
accuſe us of an attempt to conceal what we 
know; and, on the other hand, the charac- 
ter of Mr. Macklin might, in a very impor- 
tant point of view, be cenſured and con- 
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acide to an extant beyond what the whole 
circumſtances of the caſe, taken n 
will en or allow. 1 35 


| That Mr. _ Macklin was ; euvrind; on as 
momentary, and inſtantaneous guſt of Wk 


to lift his hand againſt his opponent, and to | 
do that, which we muſt cenſure ; and which, 


in his cooler moments, he lamented, and was 
heartily ſorry for, cannot be denied. No 
doubt, ſuch impetuoſity of temper is to be 
condemned in the ſtrongeſt poſhble terms; 
but the candid reader will perceive, in the 


peruſal of the following pages, that a great 


deal might be faid in extenuation of Mr. 
Macklin's condutt. He will perceive that 


the behaviour of Mr. Macklin, on that fatal 


occaſion, was not that of a man bent upon 
miſchief, . and acting with deliberate ma- 
lice. There was no malice prepenſe; there 
is nothing proved that is indicative of a 
mind thirſting for blood; or of a heart hun- 
gering for revenge. There was no prepara- 
tion of the weapon of death—quite the 
reverſe, No animoſity ſubſiſted between the 
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| parties before the moment of the ſcume 
all was momentary=what was done, was 
done in the inſtant of paſſion, and aroſe from 
the heat of violent altercation. There were 
faults on one fide, as well as on the other; 
what happened, was merely accidental, but 
we ſhall leave the reader to paſs his own 
comments upon the following PIN oy 
ticulars of the caſe, | 


* « Charles Macklin was 5 indifted for the wil. 
ful murder of Thomas Hallam, by thruſting 
a ſtick into his left eye, and thereby giving 
him -a mortal wound, of the breadth of a 

quarter of an inch, and depth of one inch and 
an half, May the 10th, 1735, of which mor- 
tal wound he languiſhed till the next day, and 
then died. The witneſſes on the part of the 
profecution depoſed to the following effect: 


© Thomas Arne. I have the honour to be 
the numberer of the boxes, of Drury-lane 
play-houſe, under Mr. Fleetwood. On Saturday 
night I delivered my accounts in at the pro- 
perty- office; and, then, at eight at night, ] 


8 
1 
e 


warm themſelves, and ſat in a chair at the 
fide of the fire. Fronting the fire there is a 
long ſeat, where five or fix may fit. The 


play was almoſt done, and they were making 


preparations for the entertainment, when the 
priſoner came into the fcene-room, and fat 
down next me, and high words aroſe between 
him and the deceaſed about a fock wig, for 
a diſguiſe in the entertainment. The pri- 
ſoner had played in the wig the night before: 
and now the deceaſed had got it. B- 
you for @ rogue, fays the priſoner, what 
bufine/s have you with my wig.” =— am no 
more @ rogue than yourſelf,” ſays the de- 
ceaſed; © it's a flock ig, and I have as much 
right to it as you have. Some of the players 


| coming in they deſired the deceaſed to fetch 


the wig, and give it to the priſoner, which he 
did, and then ſaid to him, © Here is your ig; 
I have got one that I like better.“ The pri- 


foner, ſitting by me, took the wig, and began 


to comb it out, and all ſeemed to be quiet for 

about half a quarter of an hour: but the pri- 

loner began to grumble again, and ſaid to the 
: 
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came into the ſcene- room, where the players 
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deceaſed © G -d d n you for a blacks 


guard, ſcrub, raſcal, how durſt you have the 


impudence to take this wig ?” The deceaſed 
anſwered, © I am no more a raſcal than your- 
ſelf.” Upon which the priſoner ſtarted up out 
of his chair, and, with a ſtick in his hand, 
made a longe at the deceaſed, and thruſt 
the ſtick into his left eye; and, pulling it back 


again, looked pale, turned on his heel, and, 


in a paſſion, threw the ſtick into the fire— 
* G==d d-—n it,” ſays he; and, turning 


about again on his heel, he ſat down. The 


deceaſed clapped his hand to his eye, and ſaid 
it was gone through his head.' He was going 
to fink ; but they ſet him in a chair. The 
priſoner came to him, and, leaning upon his 
left arm, put his hand to his eye: © Lord,” 


cried the deceaſed, © it is out. No,” ſays 


the priſoner, «I feel the ball roll under my 
band.” Young Mr. Cibber came in, and im- 
W ſent for Mr. Coldham, the ſurgeon. 


The Prifonce: * Did 1 ſhew any concern 
. afterwards?” _ | 
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Arne. *I believe he was under the utmoſt 
ſurpriſe, by his turning about, and throwing 
the ſtick into the fire: and he ſhewed a far- 
ther concern when he felt the eye-ball.”. 


Thomas Whitaker. © I am a dreſſer in the 
houſe, under the comedy players. On Friday 
night the priſoner aſked me to lend him a 
comedy wig, to play © Sancho,” in © the Fop's 
Fortune; and the next night the deceaſed 
came and aſked me for the ſame wig: I told 


him that I had it not, and bid him go to the 


other dreſſer. As I was afterwards waiting 
in the hall for my money, the priſoner came 
in, and aſked the deceaſed for the wig: the de- 


ceaſed anſwered, ce that he ſhould not have it?? 


and the priſoner replied, © You're an impu- 
dent raſcal, and ought to be caned for your 
impudence. Mr. Mills, who was acting 
Juba, came in, and ſaid, What's the mat- 
ter with you? We can't play for the noiſe you 
make.” "The priſoner anſwered, The raſcal 
has got a wig that belongs to me.” Mr. 


Mills faid to the deceaſed, © HALLAM, don't 
be impudent ; but give him the wig.” Hallam 


Vor. I. 3 
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ſtill refuſed ; upon which the priſoner faid, 
* G—d d——n you, ſuch a little raſcal ought 
to be woe; an example, of;” and ſo turned 
out of the room. I, being drefled in cha- 
racter, went up and undreſſed. Mr. Woodford 
bid me bring down a ſimilar wig, which 
did; but when I came down I could not find 
the priſoner ; and ſo I went into the ſcene- 
room. The deceaſed was then.ſtanding between 
the door and the ſettle ; the prifoner was about 
three yards from him, and, ſtarting up, 
made a ſudden longe (whether ſtepping or 
running, I can't ſay). The deceaſed clapped his 
hand to his eye, and made a wheel; as if he 
was throwing himſelf into the ſeat. The 
priſoner ſeemed to be very much agitated, 
and afterwards ſhewed every mark of ſorrow 
and contrition,” 


" My. Cole. The deceaſed came firſt into the 
ſcene-room, and complained that the priſoner 
had uſed him ill about a comedy wig. The pri 
ſoner ſoon followed, and ſaid, © the deceaſed 
had uſed him ill, and impertinently, and he 
infiſted upon having the wig.” They went 
1 95 4 
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out ſeparately. The deceaſed came in again. 


Upon which, Mr. Fabian, the author of a 


farce to be acted that night, Mr. Mills, and 
ſeveral others, adviſed the deceafed to let the 
priſoner have the wig : and Mr. Kitchen, the 
property-man, promiſed to help him to a 
better. The deceaſed fetched the wig, and 


gave it to the priſoner, and then Mr. Kitchen 


gave another wig to the deceaſed. Then the 
deceaſed held out the wig, to ſhew it, and 
aid, & He liked it better than the other“ 


« You ſaucy, impertinent raſcal,” ſays the pri · 
ſoner, I wonder how ſuch a little Kay 


dared to tate a toig out of my dreſſi ng-room.” 
The deceaſed told him, that he had it from 
the drefſer.* D—n you, you dog,” fays the 


priſoner, „dare you prate?” —and, riſing up 


ſuddenly from the ſettle, he puſhed at the de- 
ceaſed, who then ſtood ſtock-ſtill between me 
and the ſettle: I was ſo near him, that 1 was 
afraid my own eye would have been hurt. 


The deceaſed reeled, and I:caught him in wy 


arms.” 
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4 Counſellor. '* Who does the, drefling- 


room, where the wig was kept, belong to? 


Mr. Cole. Not to vr 0 coal 


2. Has every one a e particular room to 


dreſs in?” 


Mr. Cole.“ There were three or four who 
dreſſed in that room; but the deceaſed did 
not belong to it. But he ſaid, the drefler gave 
him the wig. I believe the drefler's name 1s 
Greenwood.” 


Francis Lee. The deceaſed came into the 


ſcene-room, and ſaid, the priſoner had uſed | 
bim like a pick-pocket, about a wig.” Mr. 


Mills, and the author of the farce, and others, 
adviſed Hallam to go up, and fetch Mr. 
Macklin the wig. Mr. Kitchen called the 
deceaſed to the end of the room, and lent 
him another wig : he ſhewed this wig, and 
ſaid he would not change with the priſoner ; 
for he had got a better. The priſoner replied, 
Lou are a ſcoundrel for taking it at all.” 
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The deceaſed anſwered, © No more a-ſcoun- 


drel than you are.” Some other words hay- 
ing paſſed, the priſoner roſe up, and, I think, 
ſaid, © D=——n you, you dog, do you prate! 
and then gave him the blow. The deceaſed 
clapped both his hands to his eye, and cried, 
« Lord, I believe my eye is put out!” and 
would have fallen into the fire, if Mr. Cole had 


not caught him. When he was ſet down, I 
aſked him how he did? He faid, « Lord, I 


believe my eye-ball is ſhoved to the other fide 
of my head.” I believe the priſoner had him 
by the hand all the while the ſurgeon was 


dreſſing him. He lived till fix o'clock: the 


next night.” 


Ellis Roberts. © I came in when the deceaſed 
had received the other wig ; he ſaid, he liked 
it as well as the one the priſoner had. You 
are an impudent ſcoundrel,” ſays the priſoner, 
for taking it out of my ift, (that is his 


dreſſing place). No more a ſcoundrel than 
yourſelf,” ſays the deceaſed; and added, 
Fou are one for calling me ſo.”—* You 
impudent raſcal, do you prate?” replied the 
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priſoner, and, riſing up, made a e and 
my at him.” | 


Thomas PREY: « * fitting: at the end of 
the ſettle, which will hold fix or ſeven people. 
The deceaſed ſtood by me, and ſaid, © If he 
(the priſoner) had a mind for the wig, he 
might have aſked for it in a civil manner, and 
not attacked me like a pick-pocket.” The 
prifoner ſaid, -< You lie.” The deceaſed re- 
plied, «I don't lie.” Upon which the pri- 
ſoner got up, and, I think, took one ſtep, and 
ſaid, ® You little raſcal, do you prate?” or ſome 
fach word; and then made a puſh at him 
with a ſtick, which accidentally entered his 
eye, and made a noiſe like a ſquaſhing. The 
deceaſed clapped his handsto his eye, and the 
blood ran down his face. He tottered :—but 
I was ſo ſhocked and frightened, that L had 
not power to catch him ; ſo I went out of the 
room. When the puſh was made, the de- 
ceaſed was ſtanding ſill, about three e 
from the Pre 2 a 
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Counſellor. * Did the priſoner un at uny 
particular place * a mo | my | 


Thomas Salway. © « He emed to he in Tos 
peu a baſion for that.“ 20 7 


Prijoner. « Was not a flick necegary for 
my er as a _ ſervant oh | 


Thomas 83 Ves eerily. x 


— « Which fide of him ene 
me when I — 5 5-44 


Thomas Salway. © His full face.” 


Priſoner. © Did you not ſay, © What a pal- 
ſionate man you are, to. do this miſchief?” 
and did not I anſwer, © Good God! what will 
not a man do in his paſſion, when he knows 
not what he does? 7 


Thomas Salwuy. © Yes, you ſaid fs, and oy 
peared very much concerned. . 


O 4 
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. Mr. Coldham, furgeon. © On the loch of 
May, in the evening, I was ſent for, and dreſ- 


ſed the deceaſed. He died next day; and 


I opened the ſcull, and found that the ſtick 


had paſſed through the thin bone, that con- 
tains the eye, into the brain. That bone is 
extremely thin, and can make but little re- 
ſiſtance. Had the blow been elſe where, it 
might have had a leſs fatal effect. I was aſto- 
niſhed that a man ſhould die by ſuch an in- 
ſtrument. When I firſt attended him, the 
Priſoner ſhewed much concern, and deſired 
me to take all poſſible care of him.” 


Here the evidence on the part of the pro- 
ſecution cloſed, and the Judge aſked Mr. 
Macklin if he had a wiſh to urge any thing in 
his defence. Mr. Macklin replied in the af. 
-firmative.. | m4 e 


THE PRISONER'S DEFENCE. 


Mr. Macklin. © My lord, and gentlemen of 
the jury, — I played Sancho the night before, 
and the wig I then uſed was proper for the 


pf 
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new farce, and ab/olutely neceſſary for my part, 


as the whole force of the poet's wit depends 

the - lean, meagre looks of one that is in 
want of food. This wig being, therefore, ſo 
fit for my purpoſe, and hearing that the de- 
ceaſed had got it, I ſaid to him, Tou have 
got the wig that I played in laſt night, and it 
fits my part this night.”"”—© I have as much 
right to it as you,” ſays he. I told him that 
1 defired it as a favour. He ſaid I ſhould not 
have it. You are a ſcoundrel,” ſays I, “to 


deny me, when I only aſk you that as a favour, 


which is my right.” —© I am no more a ſcoundrel 
than yourſelf,” ſays he; and ſo he went out of 
the room, and I went to the prompter's door, 
to look for Mr. Cibber ; meanwhile, the de- 
ceaſed went into the ſcene-room, and ſaid I had 


uſed him like a pick- pocket. The author per- 


ſuaded him to Jet me have the wig, and the 
property-man brought him another wig. 


Upon this he threw the firſt wig at me. I 


aſked © Why he could not have done that be- 
fore? He anſwered, © Becauſe you uſed 
me like a pick-pocket.” This provoked me; 
and, riſing up, I faid, < Do. | youu for 4 
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puppy, get out.“ His left ſide was then to- 
wards: me; but he turned about unluckily, 


and my ſtick went into his eye. Good 


God!” ſaid I, * what have I done!” and 
I threw the ſtick into the chimney. He fat 
down, and ſaid to Myr. Arne's ſon, (who was 
drefſed in woman's cloaths) Whip up your 
clothes, you little b=—h, and urine in my 
eye.” But he could not; ſo I did. I begged 
of the perſons who were preſent, to take the 
deceaſed to the bagnio; but Mrs. Moor ſaid 
that ſhe had a room, where he ſhould be taken 
care of. I had then no idea that it would 

prove his end; but feared that his eye was in 
danger. But the next morning 1 faw Mr. 
Turbutt, who adviſed: me to keep out of the 
way, or I ſhould be ſent to goal. I begged 
of him to get the advice of a Phyſician, and 
gave him a guinea, which was all the money 
I had about me. From the beginning of the 
quarrel to the end, it was but ten minutes, 
and there was no intermiſſion.“ 


The priſoner then called Robert Turbutt on 
| his behalf. 


On 
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Robert Turbutt, = played that night, and 
was in the ſcene-room when the ' deceaſed 


came in, and ſeemed fluſhed, - and ſaid 


« Macklin has uſed me like a pick-pocket—1 
had the wig from Mr. Greenwood, the dreſſer, 
and now Macklin wants it, and, I think, it 1s 


as proper for my character as for his.” The 


priſoner came in, and then demanded the 


wig; upon which, in a merry way, it was 


put to the queſtion which of them ſhould have 
it, and it was agreed that the priſoner ſhould. 
Mr. Kitchen came in, and ſaid, © here is ano- 
ther wig.” The deceaſed then toſſed the for- 
mer wig to the priſoner, who ſaid to him, 
« Why could you not have done this before ?” 


He anſwered, © Becauſe you uſed me like a 


pick-pocket.” —* You lie,” ſays the priſoner. 
% You lie,” ſays the deceaſed. © You are a 
ſcoundrel,” ſays one. © You're a ſcoundrel,” 
ſays the other. At laſt, the priſoner, riſing up, 
ſaid, & You puppy, get out,” and puſhed at 
him, I am certain, not with any. particular 
alm.“ 
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Mr. Rich, Mr. Fleetwood, Mr. umn, Mr. 
Ryan, Mr. Thompſon,” Mr: Mills, Mr. Leſsly, 
Mr. Black, and Mr. Torn, appeared to the 
priſoner's character, and depoſed, that he was 
a man of a w and proceuble — N 


1 


| The 1 having e up the evi 
dence, with great ability, the Jury found the 
ae guilty of nl hat 1 


— Macklin' 8 Ke as. Sade life 
juſtified this verdict of the Jury; and his con- 
duct as a father, an huſband, a friend, and a 
member of ſociety, ranks among the firſt, for 
tenderneſs, affection, friendſhip, and honeſty. 


Chap. XVI. 


R. MACKLIN made his firſt appear- 

ance, after his trial, in the character 
of Ramillie, in FitLDING's Miſer, and re- 
ceived very great applauſe. 


fr. 
y, 


ar- 
er 
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The leading actor, at Drury: lane, before 


this period, was the elder Mills, who, Mr. 
Macklin ſays, poſſeſſed great natural parts, and 
was excellent in tragedy. This capital actor 
was ſucceeded by Mr. Quin, and Mr. Milward, 
a young man, who had ſome theatrical requi- 
ſites to make a good actor. The women of 


great note were, Mrs. Clive and Mrs. Heron. 
In the year 1736, Mrs. Cibber made her firſt 


appearance at Drury- lane, in Zara, a tragedy 


by Aaron Hill. This is a tranſlation from 
M. de Voltaire. The author having a nephew 
who had a violent inclination for the ſtage, 


and a miſtaken notion of his abilities, prevail - 
ed upon Mr. Fleetwood to let him appear in 
the character of O/ſmyn. The public were, 
on this occaſion, treated with a new play, and 
two new performers. The young man, aſ- 
piring at that for which he had not the ſmalleſt 
qualification, injured himſelf and the play, 
and was conſequently treated by the audience 
with indifference. The play, however, ran 
14 nights ;- and Mrs. Cibber received the ap- 
probation ſhe deſerved, and gave full promiſe 
of being, what ſhe afterwards proved, a cele- 
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brated actreſs. In her perſon ſhe was agree- 
able, with a fet of features uncommonly ex- 
preſſive; ſhe poſſeſſed a very plaintive, mel- 
low, powerful voice: in grief and diſtraction, 
no idea could go beyond her execution ; but 
ſhe had no turn at all for comedy. On the 
20th-of February, Mr. Connell produced his 
Connoifeur, which was damned; and on the 
5th of March the ſtage ſuſtained a et loſs, 
in the death of Mrs. Heron. 

At this period a new rogiſation took place 
at the theatre, with reſpect to the prices of 
admiſſion. The regulated prices being, boxes 
4s. pit 2s. 6d. firſt gallery 1s. 6d. and ſecond 
gallery 1s. except upon the firſt run of a new 
Play or pantomime, when the boxes were 58. 


the pit 3s. the firſt gallery 2s. and the ſecond 


gallery Is. but Mr. Fleetwood thought fit to 
raiſe the prices for anold pantomime, which was 
revived without expence. This circumſtance 
produced a violent oppoſition for ſeveral 
nights, and, at laſt, a deputation from the pit 
had an interview with the manager, in the 
green-room, where it was agreed, that the 
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advanced prices ſhould be conſtantly paid at 


the doors, and that ſuch perſons as did not 
chuſe to ſtay the entertainment, ſhould. have 
the advanced part. of their money returned. 
This was an advantageous agreement for the 


manager ; becauſe, when the - audience had 


once paid their money, and were ſeated, very 
few went out at the end of the play, and de- 
manded their advanced money: the few that 
did it at firſt, ſoon grew tired, and at laſt it 


ſettled in the quiet payment of. the advanced 


prices. | 4 


This was a very flouriſhing ſeaſon, Mr. 
Macklin ſays, for the manager, who iaw his 
houſe full of the firſt faſhion and conſequence, 
every night. About this time, Mr. Rich, the 
manager of Covent-garden theatre, propoſed 


an agreement to Mr. Fleetwood, reſpecting 


the management of the theatres; by which 
agreement the actors conceived themſelves in- 
jured and oppreſſed. This circumſtance pro- 
duced another commotion, which, at length, 
ended in Mr. Fleetwood's ſigning the cartel, 


as it was called; the particulars of which, 
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we ſhall not detail here, as the relation of ſuch 
{quabbles and diſputes then, would not com- 


penſate the reader for his trouble in peruſing 
them now. This was an eventful period in the 
hiſtory of the ſtage ; for, in the courſe of the 
year 1736, the late ingenious Mx. HENRY 


FiELDING exhibited ſome very bold and ſe- 


| vere ſatires againſt the adminiſtration of the 
late Lord Orford, in the Little Theatre in the 
Haymarket.—keligion, Laws, Government, 
Prieſts, Judges, and Miniſters (fays Cibber) 
were all laid down by this Herculean ſatiriſt. 


| Theſe were the proceedings that brought 


about a reſtraint upon the ſtage, and induced 
Parliament, in the year 1737, to paſs an act, 
by a large majority, to limit the number of 
Theatres in London, and to enact, that no 
play, nor even prologue, epilogue, or ſong, 
ſhould be exhibited at either of the Theatres, 
without being firſt inſpected, and having the 
approbation of the Licenſer. 


The celebrated EAR L oF CHATHAM oppoſed 
the bill with all his eloquence. The excel- 
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lence of that great man's ſpeech, upon this 


occafion, needs no comment ; its delivery can- 
not be deſcribed. We cannot avoid inſerting 
ſome of the principal paſſages in the following 
pages; never did an Orator command more 


deep attention—the Houſe of Peers was ſilent 


as calm night: 


Their Lordſhips were all ear.— 
The raptur'd foul, abſorb'd in deep attention, 
' Caus'd every other ſenſe to drop its function, 
As hearing were its only faculty. 


The bill was entitled, An Act made to ex- 
plain and amend ſo much of an Ad made in 
the twelfth year of the reign of Queen Anne, 
entitled, An Act for reducing the laws relating 
to rogues, vagabonds, &c. as relates fo common 
players of interludes. | 


The Earl of Chatham. My Lords,—The 
Bill, now before you, I apprehend to be of a 
very extraordinary, a very dangerous nature. 
It ſeems deſigned not only as a reſtraint to 


the licentiouſneſs of the Stage, but it will 


prove a moſt arbitrary reſtraint on | the liberty 
Vor. I, 'P 
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of the ſtage; and, I fear, it looks yet far- | J 
ther; I fear it tends towards a reſtraint on t 
the liberty of the Preſs, which will be a long b 
ſtride towards the deſtruction of Liberty itſelf. P 
It is not only a Bill, my Lords, of a very ex- F” 
traordinary nature, but has been brought in at -- 
a very extraordinary ſeaſon, and puſhed with 5 
moſt extraordinary diſpatch. When I con- =” 
ſidered how near it was to the end of the b 
Seſſion, and how long this Seſſſon had been hs 
protracted beyond the uſual time of the ca 
year; when J conſidered, that this Bill paſſed 5 
through the other Houſe with ſo much preci- pu 
pitancy, as even to get the ſtart of a Bill, gu 
which deſerved all the reſpect, and all the Pl: 
diſpatch, the forms of either Houſe of Parlia- up 
ment could admit of; it ſet me upon inquir- "IP 
ing what could be the reaſon of introducing ſtra 
this Bill at ſo unſeaſonable a time, and preſ- 1 
img it forward in a manner fo very ſingular Na 
and uncommon. I have made all poſſible + 
inquiry, and, as yet, I muſt confeſs, I am at a bei 
loſs to find out the great occaſion. I have, wh 


tis true, learned from common report, with- 
out doors, that a: moſt ſeditious, a moſt heinous 
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Farce“ bad been offered to one of the Thea- 
tres; a farce, for which the author ought to 
be puniſhed in a moſt exemplary manner. 
But what was the conſequence?—the Maſter 
of that Theatre behaved as he was in duty 
bound, and as common prudence directed: 
he not only refuſed to bring it upon the Stage, 
but carried it to a certain honourable gentleman 
in the Adminiſtration, as the ſureſt method of 
having it ſuppreſſed. Could this be the oc- 
caſion of introducing ſuch an extraordinary 
Bill, at ſuch an extraordinary ſeaſon, and 
puſhing it in ſo extraordinary a manner ? 
Surely, no. The dutiful behaviour of the 
Players, the prudent caution they ſhewed 
upon that occaſion, can never be the reaſon 
for ſubjecting them to ſuch an arbitrary re- 
ſtraint : it is an argument in their favor; and a 
material one, in my opinion, againſt the Bill. 
Nay, farther, if we conſider all circumſtances, 
it is, to me, a full proof, that the laws now in 
being are ſufficient for puniſhing thoſe Players 
who ſhall venture to bring any ſeditious libel 


* The Golden Rump. —It was rejected. 
P 2 
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upon the Stage ; and conſequently ſufficient 
for deterring all Players from acting any thing 
that may have the leaſt tendency towards g1Vs 
ing a reaſonable offence. I donot, my Lords, 
pretend to be a Lawyer; I do not pretend to 


know perfectly the power and extent of our | 
laws; but I have converſed with thoſe that 
do, and by them I have been told, that our . 
laws are ſufficient for puniſhing any perſon t 
that ſhall dare to repreſent upon the Stage, t 

what may appear, either by the words or re- 

preſentation, to be blaſphemous, ſeditious, or 
immoral. I muſt own, indeed, I have obſerv- 4 
ed, of late, a remarkable licentiouſneſs in the * 
Stage. — There have but very lately been two 8 
Plays acted, which one would have thought t} 
ſhould have given the greateſt offence, and yet p 
both were ſuffered to be often repreſented, with- E 
out diſturbance, without cenſure. In one, the th 
Author“ thought fit to repreſent the three pi 
great profeſſions, Religion, Phſic, and the m 
Law, as inconſiſtent with common ſenſe: in the — 
other, a moſt tragical ſtory was brought upon be 
on 


* H. Fir LDIx o, Eſq. 
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the Stage —a cataſtrophe too recent, too me- 


lancholy, and of too ſolemn a nature, to be 
heard of any where but from the Pulpit. How 
theſe pieces came to paſs unpuniſhed, I do 
not know: if I am rightly informed, it was 
not for want of law, but for want of proſecution» 
without which no law can be made effectual ; 
but if there was any neglect in this caſe, I am 
convinced it was not with a deſign to prepare 
the minds of the people, and to make them 
think a new law neceſſary, 


Our ſtage ought, certainly, my Lords, to be 
kept within due bounds ; but for this our laws, 
as they ſtand at preſent, are ſufficient. If our 
Stage-Players at any time exceed thoſe bounds, 
they ought to be profecuted—they may be 
puniſhed : we have precedents—we have ex- 


amples—of perſons having been puniſhed for 


things leſs criminal than either of the two 
pieces I have juſt mentioned. A new law 
muſt, therefore, be unneceſſary and, in the 


preſent caſe, it cannot be unneceſſary, without 


being dangerous: every unneceſſary reſtraint 
an licentiouſneſs is a fetter upon the leg, is a 
T9 


. 
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ſhackle upon the hands of liberty—one of the 
greateſt bleſſings we enjoy, one of the 
greateſt bleſſings a people, my Lords, can en- 
joy, is liberty. But every good in this life has 
its allay of evil: licentiouſneſs is the allay of 
liberty ; it is an ebullition, an excreſcence—it 
is a ſpeck upon the eye of a political body, 


which I can never touch, but with a gentle, 


with a trembling hand, leſt I deſtroy the body; 
leſt L injure the eye, upon which it is apt to 


appear.—If the Stage becomes at any time 


licentious, if a Play appears to be a libel upon 


the Government, or upon any particular man, 


the King's Courts are open; the law is ſufficient 
for puniſhing the offender ; and, in this caſe, 
the perſon injured has a ſingular advantage ; 
——he can be under no difficulty to prove who 
is the Publiſher; the Players themſelves are 
the Publiſhers, and there can be no want of 
evidence to convict them. 


But, my Lords, ſuppoſe it true, that the 
laws now in being are not ſufficient 'for put- 
ting a check to, or preventing the licentiouſ- 
neſs of the Stage; ſuppoſe it abſolutely neceſ- 
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fary that ſome new law ſhould be made fot that 
purpoſe ; yet it muſt be granted, that ſuch 4 
law ought to be maturely cofiſidered, and 
evety clauſe, every ſentence, nay, every word 
of it well weighed and examined, leſt, undet 
ſome of thoſe methods preſumed or pretended 
to be neceſſary for reſtraining lieentiouſnieſs, 4 
power ſhould lie concealed, which might af- 
terwards be made uſe of for giving à dariget- 
ous wound to Liberty. Such 4 law ought 
not to be introduced at the clofe of a Seſſion; 
nor ought we, in the paſſing ſuch a law, to 
depart from any of the forms preſcribed by 
our Anceſtors for preventing deceit and fur- 
priſe. 


There is ſuch a connection between licen- 
tiouſneſs and liberty, that it is not eaſy to cor- 
rect the one, without dangetoufly wounding 
the other: it is extremely hard to diſtinguiſh the 
true limit between them; like a changeable ſilk, 
we can eaſily ſee there are two different colours, 
but we cannot eaſily. diſcover where the one 
ends, or where the other begins. There can 
be no great aud immediate danger from the 

6 
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| licentiouſneſs of the Stage. I hope it will not 
be pretended that our Government may, be- 
fore next winter, be overturned by ſuch licen- 


+ tiouſneſs, even though our Stage were, at pre- 


ſent, under no fort of legal controul. Why, 
then, may we not delay till next Seſſion paſ- 
ſing any law. againſt the licentiouſneſs of the 
Stage? Neither our Government can be al- 
tered, nor our Conſtitution be overturned, by 
ſuch a delay; but by paſſing a law raſhly and 
unadviſedly, our Conſtitution may at once be 
deſtroyed, and our Goverment rendered arbi- 
trary. Can we then put a ſmall, a ſhort-lived, 
inconveniency in the balance with perpetual 
ſlavery? Can it be ſuppoſed that a Parliament 
of Great Britain will ſo much as riſk the lat- 
ter, for the ſake of avoiding the former. 


Surely, my Lords, this is not to be ex- 
pected, were the licentiouſneſs of the Stage 
much greater than it is—were the inſuffi- 
ciency of our laws more obvious than can 
be pretended. But when we complain of 


the licentiouſneſs of the Stage, and the in- 


ſufficiency of our laws, I fear we have more 
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reaſon to complain of bad meaſures in 
our polity, and a general decay of virtue and 
morality among the people. In public as 
well as private life, the only way to prevent 
being ridiculed or cenſured, is to avoid all 
ridiculous or wicked meaſures, and to pur- 
ſue ſuch only as are virtuous and worthy. The 
people never endeavour to ridicule thoſe they 
love and eſteem, nor will they ſuffer them to 
be ridiculed: if any one attempts it, the ri- 
dicule returns upon the Author—he makes 
himſelf only the object of public hatred and 
contempt. The actions or behaviour of a 
private man may paſs unobſerved, and conſe- 
quently unapplauded—uncenſured ; but the 
actions of thoſe in high ſtations, can neither 
paſs without notice, nor without cenſure or 
_ applauſe ; and, therefore, an Adminiſtration 
without eſteem without authority among 
the people, let their power be ever ſo great, 
let their power be ever ſo arbitrary, they will 
be ridiculed. The ſevereſt edicts the moſt 
terrible puniſhments, cannot entirely prevent 
it: if any man, therefore, thinks he has been 
ridiculed ; if any man thinks he has been 
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cenſured, upon any of our public Theatres, 
let him examine his aftions—he will find the 
cauſe : let him alter his condutct—he will find 


a remedy. As no man is perfect, as no man 


is infallible, the greateſt may err ; the moſt 
circumſpect may be guilty of ſome piece of 
ridiculous behaviour. It is not licentiouſneſs, 
it is an uſeful liberty always indulged the 
Stage, in a free country, that ſome great men 
may there meet with a juſt reproof, which 
none of their friends will be free enough, or 
rather faithful enough, to give them: of this 
we have a famous inſtance in the Roman 
Hiſtory. The GREAT Pomeer, after the 
many victories he had obtained, and the great 
conqueſts he had made, had certainly a good 
title to the eſteem of the people of Rome; 
yet that great man, by ſome error in his con- 
duct, became an object of general diſlike , 
and, therefore, in the repreſentation of an old 
play, when DiemiLus, the actor, came to 


repeat theſe words © Noftra miſeria tu es 


Macxrvs,” the audience immediately applied 
them to Pomezy, who at that time was as 
well known by the name of « Macnus,” 
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as by the name of Pomyty, and were ſo 
highly pleaſed with the ſatire, that, as CiczRo 
ſays, they made the actor, by their clamour, 
repeat the words an hundred times over. An 
account of this was immediately ſent to 
Pour Ex, who, inſtead of reſenting it as an 
injury, was ſo wiſe as to take it for a juſt re- 
proof. He examined his conduct; he altered 
his meaſures; he regained, by degrees, the 
eſteem of the people; and then, he neither 
feared the wit, nor felt the ſatire of the Stage.— 
This is an example which ought to be fol- 
lowed by great men, in all countries. 
Such accidents will often happen, in every 
| free country ; and many ſuch would probably 
have afterwards happened at Rome, if they had 
continued to enjoy their liberty. But this ſort 
of liberty in the Stage came ſoon after, I ſup- 
poſe, to be called licentiouſnæſs; for, we are 
told, that AuGusTus, after having eſtabliſh- 
ed his Empire, reſtored order in Rome, by re- 
training /xcentiouſneſs. God forbid: we ſhould, 
in this country, have order reſtored, or licen- 
tiouſneſs reſtrained, at ſo dear a rate as the 
people of Rome paid for it to AugusTvus ! 
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In this caſe 1 have mentibned, my | Lords 
it was not the Poet that wrote, for it was an 
old play; nor the Players that acted, for they 
only repeated the words of the play ; it was 
the people who pointed the ſatire ; and the 
caſe will always be the ſame, when a man 
has the misfortune to incur the hatred and 
contempt of a people. When public mea: 
fures are deſpiſed, the audience will apply 
what never was, what could not be, deſigned 
as a ſatire on the preſent times. Nay, even 
though the people ſhould not apply; thoſe 
who are conſcious of guilt, thoſe who are 
conſcious of the weakneſs or wickedneſs 
of their own conduct, will take to them- 
| ſelves what the Author never defigned. A 
public thief is as apt to take the ſatire, as he 
is apt to take the money which was never 
deſigned for him. We have an inſtance of 
this, in the caſe of a comedian of the laſt 
age; a comedian who was not only a good 
poet, but an honeſt man, and a quiet and 
good ſubject. The famous MorIERE, when 
he wrote his Tartuffe, which 1s certainly an 
excellent and a good moral comedy, did not 
deſign to ſatirize any great man of that 
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age; yet a great man in France, at that time, 
took it to himſelf, and fancied the Author had 
taken him as a model for one of the principal, 
and one of the worſt characters in that co- 
medy. By good luck, he was not the li- 
cenſer, otherwiſe the Kingdom of France 
had never had the pleaſure, the happineſs, I 
may ſay, of ſeeing that play acted; but when 
the Players firſt propoſed to act it at Paris, he 
had intereſt enough to get it forbid. 
MoLIERE, who knew himſelf innocent of 
what was laid to his charge, complained 
to his patron, the Prince of Conti, that, as his 
play was deſigned -only to expoſe hypocriſy, 
and a falſe pretence to religion, it was very 
hard it ſhould be forbid being acted; when, 
at the ſame time, they were ſuffered to ex- 
poſe religion itſelf, every night, publicly upon 
the Italian ſtage ; to which the Prince wittily 
anſwered, © 'Tis true, Moliere ; Harlequin ri- 
dicules Heaven, and expoſes Religion ; but 
you have done much worſe, - you have ridi- 
culed the Firſt Miniſter of Religion.” 
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I am as much for reſtraining the licentiouſ. 


neſs of the Stage, and every other ſort of li- 


centiouſneſs, as any of your Lordſhips can be. 
But, my Lords, I am, I ſhall always be, ex- 
tremely cautious and fearful of making the 
leait encroachment upon Liberty F and, there- 
fore, when a new law is propoſed againſt li- 


centiouſneſs, I ſhall always be for conſidering 


it maturely and deliberately, before I venture 
to give my conſent to its being paſſed. This 
is a ſufficient reaſon for my being againſt paſ- 
fing this bill, at ſo unſeaſonable a time, and 
in ſo extraordinary a manner; but I have 
many reaſons for being againſt paſling the 
Bill, ſome of which I ſhall beg leave to ex- 
plain to your Lordſhips.— The Bill, my Lords, 
at firſt view, may ſeem to be deſigned only 
againſt the Stage; but to me it plainly appears 
to point againſt ſomething elſe ;—it is an ar- 
row that does but glance at the Stage ; the 


mortal wound ſeems deſigned againſt the liberty 


of the Preſs. By this Bill you prevent a play's 

being acted, but you do not prevent its being 

printed ; therefore, if a licenſe ſhould be re- 

fuſed for its being acted, you may depend 
7 
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on it, that the play will be printed; it will 
be printed and publiſhed, my Lords, with the 
refuſal in capital letters on the title-page. 
People are always fond of what is forbidden; 
libri prohibili are, in all countries, dili gently and 
generally ſought after; it will be much eaſier to 
procure a refuſal, than it ever was to procure 
2 good Houſe, or a good Sale; therefore, we 
may expect that plays will be wrote on pur- 
poſe to have a refuſal : this will certainly pro- 
cure a good ſale; thus will ſatires be ſpread and 
diſperſed; through the whole nation; and thus 
every man in the Kingdom may, and proba- 
bly will, read for ſixpence, what a few only 
could have ſeen acted, and that, not under the 
expence of half a crown; we ſhall then be 
told—What ! will you allow an infamous libel 
to be printed and diſperſed, which you would 
not allow to be acted? You have agreed to 
a law for preventing its being acted; can you 
refuſe your aſſent to a law for preventing its 
being printed and publiſhed ? I ſhould really, 
my Lords, be glad to hear what excuſe, what 
reaſon, one could give for being againſt the 
latter, after having agreed to the former; for 


/ 
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J proteſt I cannot ſuggeſt the leaſt ſhadow for 
an excuſe. If we agree to the Bill now before 
us, we muſt, perhaps, next Seſſion, agree to a 
Bill for preventing any plays being printed 
without a licenſe. Thus, my Lords, from 
the precedent now before us, we ſhall be in- 
duced, nay, we can find no reaſon for refuſing, 
to lay the Preſs under a general Licenſe, and 


then we may bid adieu to the liberties of 


Great Britain. 


But ſuppoſe, my Lords, it were neceſlary 


to make a new law for reſtraining the licen- 
tiouſneſs of the Stage, which I am very far 
from granting; yet I ſhall never be for eſtab- 
liſhing ſuch a power as is propoſed by this 
bill. If Poets and Players are to be reſtrain- 
ed, as other ſubje&s are, by the known laws 
of their Country; if they offend, let them be 
tried, as every Engliſhman ought to be, * by 
God and their country !” Do not let us ſubject 
them to the arbitrary will and pleaſure of any one 
man. A power lodged in the hands of one ſin- 
gle man, to judge and determine without limi- 
tation, without any controul or appeal, is a ſort 
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of power unknown to our laws, inconſiſtent 
with our Conſtitution ; it is a higher, a more 
abſolute power than we truſt even to the King 
himſelf, and, therefore, I muſt think, we ought 
not to veſt any ſuch power in his Majeſty's 
Lord Chamberlain. When I fay this, I am 
ſure I do not mean to give the leaſt, the moſt 
diſtant offence to the noble Duke who now 
fills the poſt of Lord Chamberlain. His na- 
tural candour and love of juſtice would not, 
I know, permit him to exerciſe any power, 
but with the ſtriteſt regard to the rules of 
juſtice and humanity. Were we ſure his ſuc- 
ceflors in high office would always be perſons 
of ſuch diſtinguiſhed merit, even the power to 
be eſtabliſhed by this Bill could give no fur- 
ther alarm, than, leſt it ſhould be made a pre- 
cedent for introducing other. new powers of 
the ſame nature: this, indeed, 1s an alarm, 
which cannot be prevented by any hope, by 
any conſideration ;—it is an alarm, which, I 
think, every man muſt take, who has a due 
regard to the Conſtitution and Liberties of 


his Country. 


Yor, I. 4 .Q 
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1 ſhalt admit, my Lords, that the Stage 


- ought not, upon any occaſion, to meddle with 


Politics ; and for this very reaſon, among the 
reſt, I am againſt the Bill now before us. This 
Bill will be fo far from preventing the Stage's 
meddling with Politics, that I fear it will be 
the occaſion of meddling with nothing elfe ; 
but then it will be a Political Stage ex parte ; 
it will be made ſubſervient to the politics and 
ſchemes of the Court only The licentiouſneſs 
of the Stage will be encouraged, inſtead of 
being reſtrained; but, like Court Journaliſts, 
it would be licentious only againſt the Pa- 


trons of Liberty, and the Protectors of the 


People. Whatever man, whatever party 
oppoſes the Court, in any of their moſt 
deſtructive ſchemes, will, upon the Stage, be 
repreſented in the moſt ridiculous light the 
hirelings of a Court can contrive. . True pa- 
triotiſm, and love of public good, will be re- 
| preſented as madneſs, or as a Cloak for envy, 
diſappointment, and malice ; whilſt the moſt 
flagitious crimes, the moſt extravagant vices 


and follies, if they are faſhionable at Court, 


will be diſguiſed and dreſſed up in the habit 
of the moſt amiable virtues. 
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This has formerly been the caſe :—in King 
Charles II. 's days, the Playhouſe was under a 
Licenſe : what was the conſequence ?—the 
Playhouſe retailed nothing but the politics, 


the vices, and the follies of a Court. Not ta 


expoſe them—no ; but to recommend them 
though it muſt be granted, that their politics 
were often as bad as their vices,” and much 
more pernicious than their other follies. Tis 
true, the Court had, at that time, a great deal 
of wit; it was then, indeed, full of men of 
true wit and humour; but it was the more 
dangerous; for the Courtiers did then, as 
thorough-paced Courtiers always will do,— 
they ſacrificed their honour, by making their 
Wit and Humour ſubſervient to the Courtonly; _ 
and what made it ſtill more dangerous, no 

man could appear againſt them. We know 
that Dryden, the Poet-Laureat of that reign, 
always repreſents the Cavaliers as honeſt, 
brave, merry fellows, and fine gentlemen ; in- 
deed, his fine gentleman, as he generally 
draws him, is an atheiſtical, lewd, abandoned 
fellow, which was at that time, it ſeems, the 
faſhionable character at Court. On the other 
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hand, he always repreſents the Diſſenters as 
hypocritical, diſſembling rogues, or ſtupid, 
ſenſeleſs boobies. When the Court had a 
mind to fall out with the Dutch, he wrote his 
| Amboyna, in which he repreſents the Dutch 
as a pack of avaricious, cruel, ungrateful raſ- 
cals; and when the Excluſion Bill was moved 
in Parliament, he wrote his Duke of Guiſe, 
in which thoſe who were for preſerving and 
ſecuring the Religion of their Country, were ex- 
poſed under the character of the Duke of Guije 
and his party, who leagued together for ex- 
cluding Henry IV. of France from the Throne, 
ont he account of his Religion. The City of 
London was made to feel the partial and 
mercenary licentiouſneſs of the Stage at that 
time ; for the Citizens having, at that time, as 
well as now, a great deal of property; they 
had a mind to preſerve that property, and, 
therefore, they oppoſed ſome of the arbitrary 
meaſures which were then begun, but pur- 
ſued more openly in the following reign; for 
which reaſon they were then always repre- 
ſented upon the Stage as a parcel of deſigning 
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knaves, diſſembling hypocrites, griping uſurers, 
and cuckolds into the bargain, 


My Lords, the proper buſineſs of the Stage, 
and that for which it is only uſeful, is to ex- 
poſe thoſe vices and follies, which the laws 
cannot lay hold of, and to recommend thoſe 
beauties and virtues which Miniſters or Cour- 
tiers ſeldom imitate or reward; but by laying 
it under a Licenſe, and under an arbitrary 
Court Licenſe, too, you will, in my opinion, 
entirely pervert its uſe ; for though I have the 
greateſt eſteem for that noble Duke, in whoſe 
hands this power is at preſent deſigned to fall; 
though I have an entire confidence in his 
judgment and impartiality ; yet I may ſuppoſe 
that a leaning towards the faſhions of a Court 
is ſometimes hard to be avoided. It may be 
difficult to make one, who is every day at 
Court, believe that to be a vice or folly, 
which he ſees daily practiſed by thoſe he loves 
and eſteems. By cuſtom, even Deformity it- 
ſelf becomes familiar, and at laſt agreeable. 
To ſuch a perſon, let his natural impartiality 
be ever ſo great, that may appear to be a Libel 
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againſt we Court, which is only a moſt juſt 
and moſt neceſſary ſatire upon the faſhionable 
vices and follies of the Court. Courtiers, my 


Lords, ate too polite to reprove one another; 


the only place where they can meet with any 
juſt reproof, is a free, though not licentious, 
Stage; and as every fort of folly generally, in 
All countries, begins at Court, and from thence 
Tpreads through the country, by laying the 
Stage under an arbitrary Court Licenſe, inſtead 
of leaving it what it is, and always ought to be, 
—a gentle ſcourge for the vices of great men 


and Courtiers, you will make it a canal for 


propagating and conveying their vices and 
follies through the whole Kingdom. 


From hence, my Lords, I think, it muſt ap- 
pear that the Bill now before us cannot be fo 
properly a Bill for reſtraining Licentiouſneſs, 
as it may be called a Bill for reſtraining the 
Liberty of the Stage, and reſtraining it, too, 
In that branch, which, in all Countries, has 
been the moſt uſeful; therefore, I muſt look 
on the Bill as a moſt dangerous encroachment 
upon Liberty, likewiſe an encroachment on 
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Property. Wit, my Lords, is a ſort of pro- 
perty; it is the property of thoſe who have it, 
and too often the only property they have to 
depend on: it is, indeed, but a precarious 
dependance. Thank God! we, my Lords, 
have a dependance of another kind; we 
have a much leſs precarious ſupport, and, 
therefore, cannot feel the inconveniences of the 
Bill now before us. Thoſe gentlemen who 
have any ſuch property, are all, I hope, our 
friends: do not let us ſubject them to any un- 
neceſſary or arbitrary reſtraint. I muſt own 
I cannot eaſily agree to the laying of any tax 
upon Wit; but by this Bill it is to be heavily 
taxed ; it is to be exciſed ; for if this Bill paſſes, 
it cannot be retailed in a proper way without 
a Permit; and the Lord Chamberlain is to have 
the honour of being Chief Gauger, Superviſor, 
Commiſſioner, Judge, and Jury: but what is 
fill more hard, though the poor author, the 
proprietor I ſhould ſay, cannot perhaps dine 
till he has found out a purchaſer ; yet, before 
he can propoſe to ſeek tor a purchaſer, he muſt 
patiently ſubmit to have his goods rummaged 
at this new Exciſe Office, where they may be 
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detained fourteen days, and even then he may 
find them returned as prohibited goods, by 
which his chief and beſt market will be for 


ever ſhut againſt him; and that without any 


cauſe, without the leaſt ſhadow of reaſon, 
either from the laws of his Country, or from 
the laws of the Stage. 


Theſe hardſhips, this hazard, which every | 


gentleman will be expoſed to who writes for 
the Stage, muſt certainly prevent every man 
of a generous and free ſpirit from attempting 
any thing in that way ;—and as the Stage has 
always been the proper channel for Wit and 
Humour, therefore, my Lords, when I ſpeak 
againſt this Bill, I muſt think I plead the cauſe 
of Wit, I plead the cauſe of Humour, I plead 


the cauſe of the Britiſh Stage, and of every 


gentleman. of taſte in the Kingdom. But it is 
not, my Lords, for the ſake of Wit only, even 


tor the ſake of his Majeſty's Lord Chamberlain, 


1 muſt be againſt this Bill. 


The noble Duke, who has the honour to 
execute that office, has, I am ſure, as little 
inclination to diſoblige as any man; but if 
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this Bill paſſes, he muſt diſoblige he may diſ- 
oblige ſome of his moſt intimate friends. 


It is impoſſible to write a play, but ſome of 
the characters, or ſome of the ſatire, may be 


interpreted to point at ſome perſon or another, 


perhaps at ſome perſon in an eminent ſtation: 
when it comes to be acted, the people will 
make the application, and the perſon againſt 
whom the application is made, will think 
himſelf injured, and will, at leaſt privately, 
reſent it. At preſent this reſentment can be 
directed only againſt the author; but when 
an author's play appears with my Lord 
Chamberlain's paſſport, every ſuch reſentment 
will be turned from the author, and pointed 


directly againſt the Lord Chamberlain, who, by 


his ſtamp, made the Piece current. What an 
unthankful office are we, therefore, by this Bill 
to put upon his Majeſty's Lord Chamberlain! 
an office which can no ways contribute to his 


honour or profit ; and yet ſuch an one as muſt 


neceſſarily gain him a great deal of ill-will, and 
create him a number of enemies. | 
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The laſt reaſon I ſhall trouble your Lordſhips 
with, for my being againſt the Bill, is, that, in 
my opinion, it will no way anſwer the end 
propoſed; I mean the end openly propoſed, and 
I am fure the only end your Lordſhips propoſe 
Io prevent the acting of a play that has any 


tendency to blaſpheray, immorality, ſedition, 


or private ſcandal, can ſignify nothing, unleſs 
you can likewiſe prevent its being printed and 
publiſhed. On the contrary, if you prevent 
its being acted, and admit of its being printed 
and publiſhed, you will propagate the miſ- 
chief; your prohibition will prove a bellows, 
which will blow up the fire you intend to ex- 
tinguiſh. | | 


This Bill can, therefore, be of no uſe for 
preventing either the public or the private in- 
jury intended by ſuch a play, and conſequently 
can be of no manner of uſe, unleſs it be deſigned 
as a precedent, as a leading ſtep towards ano- 
ther, for ſubjecting the Preſs likewiſe to a 
Licenſer. For ſuch a wicked purpoſe it may, 
indeed, be of great uſe ; and in that light it 
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may moſt properly be called a ſtep towards 
arbitrary power. 


Let us conſider, my Lords, that arbitrary 
power has ſeldom or never been introduced into 
any Country at once; it muſt be introduced by 


low degrees, and, as it were, ſtep by ſtep, leſt 


the people ſnould perceive its approach. 


The barriers and fences of the people's Li 
berty muſt be plucked up one by one; and ſome 
plauſible pretences muſt be found for remov- 
ing, or hood-winking, one after another, thoſe - 
ſentries who are poſted, by the Conſtitution of 
every free country, to warn the people of their 


danger. 


The Bill, however, was. paſſed by a very 
great majority, and ſoon after received the 
Royal Aﬀent. 
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Chap. XVII. 
N purſuance of this Act of Parliament, 
. Goodman's Fields and the Haymarket 
Theatres were ſhut up. But this was not all; 
the Licenſer ſoon after exerted his power, and 
prohibited two tragedies, viz. the © Guftarus 
Vaſu,“ of Brook E, and the © Eleonora,“ of 
Tromson. The friends of Mr. Brooke ad- 
vifed him to print his Tragedy by ſubſcription, 
which he accordingly did, and cleared above 
a thouſand pounds by the publication. S0 
much were the public incenſed at this firſt ad 
of the Licenſer. 


It was immediately preceding the ſhutting 
up of the Theatres that Mr. Garrick made his 
firſt appearance in Goodman's Fields, in the 
character of Richard III. His fame inſtantly 
reached the weſt end of the town, and the 
carriages of the firſt Noblemen in the Kingdom 
were to be ſeen every evening around that fe- 
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mote Theatre. This celebrated actor was ſoon 
after engaged by the manager of Drury- lane. 


The buſineſs of the Theatre went on now 


with ſucceſs ; and while Mr. Macklin was ex- 
erting himſelf in the way of his profeſſion, he 
was not, at the ſame time, wholly inattentive 
to the improvement of his wife's theatrical ta- 
lents, and to the education of his infant daugh- 
ter. He paid conſiderable attention to the in- 
ſtruction of Mrs. Macklin, who was now become 


a very valuable actreſs; but to educate in the 


beſt manner, and to make his child as accom- 
pliſhed as poſſible, was his darling object. 
He ſpared no pains nor expence to attain this 
withed end; the beſt and moſt approved maſ- 
ters were procured, and entertained in the fa- 
ther's houſe, in order to perfect his deſign : for 
Mr. Macklin was ſo fond of his daughter, that 
he would not ſuffer her to be long abſent from 
his perſon, or to be placed at any Boarding- 
ſchool. Indeed, he always declared, that he 
had an averſion to public Seminaries, and ever 
ſpoke in praiſe of the advantages of a private 
education. | 57 
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The reader will eafily perceive that his 
duty now, as an actor, an huſband, and parent, 
left Mr. Macklin very little leiſure. However 
buſily employed he might be, yet, whenever 
he could procure the leaſt opportunity, he ap- 
plied himſelf to the ſtudy of nature, and the 
peruſal of books. He was now in good re. 
putation as an actor, and was gaining every 
day in public eſtimation. Since his engage 
ment with Mr. Highmore he had performed 
ſeveral parts both in tragedy and comedy, 
with increaſing ſucceſs. The Beggar's Opera, 
which was repreſented at Drury-lane, in 1737, 
afforded the public freſh proofs of the abilities 
and merit of Mr. and Mrs, Macklin in 
Peachum and Mrs. Peachum. 


The characters of Peachum and Locki are 
admirably drawn from their ſtations, with a 
very natural diſtinction. The former being 
more in the world, has more extended ideas, 
more ſhrewdneſs, and is a knave of greater 
latitude. For general dryneſs, and a juſt 
cynical turn of humour, Mr. Macklin ſtood 
indiſputably ſuperior to any competitor it 

4 1 
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this part, and Mrs. Peachum was extremely 
well ſupported by Mrs. Macklin, 


By this piece, it is evident, that Mr. Gay 
was reſolved to exerciſe his unbounded ta- 


lent for fatire againſt thoſe uneſſential 


exoties Italian Operas. The author, too, 
called in muſic to his aid; and the very title 
of the Opera was intended to convey a bitter 
ſarcaſm on men of fortune and public taſte, 
for the unmerited penury, and even contempt, 
that perſons of moſt excellent talents and 
genius have frequently experienced in this 
country. Gay himſelf often ſought for a 
Mecenas in vain—his mind was ſmarting 
under the recollection of the neglect that he 


had ſuffered, and he gave full ſcope to his 


ſeverity, which he conveyed through the 
medium of the Beggar's Opera, with great 
poignancy of expreſſion. The plot of this 
piece is very indifferent, and as to moral, 
there is none. It is truly a compendium 
of licentious burleſque, and loathſome in- 
fectious immorality. The humour is vulgar, 


and the ſatire inflammatory; in a word, it is 


ty 
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one of thoſe bewitching evils, which offended 
reaſon muſt wiſh had never been exhibited to 
the world. | | 


In the year 1738 Mr. Macklin got ano- 
ther l;ft (to uſe his own expreſſion) in the 
Theatre, by his admirable performance of 
Jerry Blackacre, in the Plain Dealer. His 
throwing off a little in this. character drew 
down upon him the reſentment of Quin, who 
was then the great tyrant of the Play-houſe. 
The particulars of Mr. Macklin's :quarre! 


with 24in we have already amply detailed 


in the xiith chapter of this Hiſtory. It re- 
mains for us only to obſerve here, that Mr. 
Macklin's conduct, on that occation, was 
highly approved by the Public in general, and 
by the Players in particular, who heartily re- 
joiced at the ſound drubbing that uin re- 


ceived, and at the mortification that he mult 


have experienced, by having his deſpotic au- 
thority ſo effectually reſiſted, and his pride ſo 
completely humbled. 


... + ak. 
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Jerry' Blackacre is placed by the author 
in ſeveral diverting points of view. He is, | 
in fact, a very laughable character, and Mr. 
Macklin, beyond all doubt, for genuine hu - 
mour, and powerful fimplicity, ſhewed him- 
ſelf a very good actor in the repreſentation 
of this part. -He had now arrived to the 


rank of a firſt-rate low Comedian, and was 


becoming more uſeful Wig 9 1 in the Pro- 
feſſion. 


The next new charatter that Mr. Macklin 
appeared in was Scrub, in Mr. Fargquhar's 
comedy of the Beaur Stratagem, which is 
certainly a very odd, yet, we think, not a 
very blameable compoſition for a dying Au- 
thor, whoſe genius, like an expiring taper, 
has, in the compoſition of this comedy, 
thrown out ſeveral ſtronger flaſhes of light 
than when in a perfect ſtate of exiſtence. 
The character of Scrub is very ſtrongly mark- 
ed— He is fimple, yet cunning ; forward, 
though timid; a tatler, affecting ſecreſy; 
and a fool, aſſuming wiſdom. The en 
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| in which he is placed in the play are e hap- 

| pily groteſque, and pregnant with much plea- 

ſantry. Mr. Macklin found an opportunity, 

in Scrub, of diſplaying his comic powers to 

advantage, and made his audience both 

laugh heartily, and applaud loudly. He per- 

| formed this character often; and, by an ad- 

mirable naivete of execution, ſtood unrivalled 

in the part. His performance of Lord 

Foppington, in the Careleſs Huſband ; Ben, in 

| Love for Love; and Trappanti, in She Would 

and She Would Not, raiſed him ſtill er in 
public eſtimation. | 


The repreſentation of Mrs. Centlivre's co- 
medy of © The Buſy Body,” in 1739, brought 
Mr. Macklin before the public in the cha- 
racter of Marplot. With regard to this co- 
medy, we find that it contains a good moral; 
but, if we. ſearch for ſolidity of ſentiment, 


or purity of language, our inquiry will be I 
| . fruitleſs. As to the characters, they are na- —_ 
tural and well choſen, and ſome of them ex- _ 
tremely well contraſted—the dialogue 1s pert, Fg 


and the incidents whimſical. The comedy is 


is 
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pleaſing on the ſtage, but does not deſerve a 
place in the cloſet. Poor Marplot is the main 
engine of the piece—he is adequately drawn, 
and prettily finiſhed. He is not the miſ- 


chievous and obnoxious by/y body that we 


meet with in private life, but a mere inof- 


fenſive, laughable character. Mr. Macklin 


gained great applauſe in this part. Fooliſh- 
neſs and ſtupidity he depicted admirably by 
Is countenance ; and, therefore, moſt unqueſ- 
tionably excelled Mr. Garrick, who after- 
wards attempted to play Marplot. Mr. Gar- 
rick's repreſentation was lively and expreſ- 


five, but too mechanical ; in ſhort, he could 


not, as Mr. Foz wittily ſaid of him, look 
fooliſh enough tor the part; and, knowing his 
deficiency, wiſely relinquiſhed his intimacy 
with Marplot. 255 


We come now to the year 1740, at which 
period the comedy of The Provoked Huſband, 
altered from Vanbrugh, by Cibber, was ex- 
hibited at Drury-lane. In the alteration of 
this play, Mr. Cibber has ſhewn great judg- 
ment and taſte. The comedy opens with a 
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ſoliloguy from Lord 7 ownly, who lets the 
audience well into the grounds of that un- 


eaſineſs which fits heavy on his mind: but 
we ſhall here preſent the reader with Mr. 
Macklin's own deſcription of this character; 
together with his valuable obſervations and 
criticiſms on the manner in which Lord 
Townly was performed by the ene 
Mr. Wilks, and Mr. Garrich. 


Lord Townly, as he ſtands in relation to 
ſociety in general, muft be conſidered as a 
man, whoſe title, fortune, virtues, fine un- 
derſtanding, poliſhed manners, and purity of 
morals, raiſe him to the higheſt dignity and 
worth that we can conceive of a Britiſh No- 
bleman. As he ſtands particularly related in 
the play, he is a benevolent, tender huſband ; 
patient under a wife's diſſolute follies, and 
moſt ſolicitous for her reformation ; a loving 
brother, and an anxious, ſincere friend. 


„ ſituation that the Poet has 
placed him be it in ſorrow, joy, patience, 
anger, love, anxiety, raillery, or even a care- 


that 
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leſs converſation upon the moſt indifferent 


ſubje&s, he has been moſt careful to mark a 


benevolent heart, and a moſt poliſhed mind. 
Theſe chara&teriftics Mr. Wills obferved to 
ſuch a degree of amiable and elegant imita- 
tion, that they feemed, indeed, as they were 
in a great degree, the native and habitual 
qualities of the man himſelf. 


As ſoon as the curtain was drawn up, 


before he ſpoke a word, the audience might 


behold in his viſage, poſition, and the geſture 
that introduced and accompanied the words — 


* Why did I Marry!” an oppreſſion of ſpi- | 


rits, mixed with a benevolence and tender 
anxiety, and accompanied with a politenefs 
of mien and manner, that completely gave 
that mixed and pleafing idea which the mind 
conceives of an accompliſhed- man of faſhion, 
and a nobleman in ſuch à ſituation. gs 


His very drefs, in make and fancy, was 
that of a man of ſenſe and taſte. He was not 
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: harneſſed or loaded with tinſelled finery, but 
dreſſed modeſtly, in diſtinguiſhed elegance. 


« He had no ſooner uttered the words that 
begin the play Why did I Marry” than 
the audience. became intimate with his con- 
dition.—So feelingly were they ſpoken, and 
ſo abſorbed did he ſeem, at once, in conju- 
gal ſolicitude ; and, all through that ſoliloquy, 
he was ſunk in the deepeſt conjugal anxiety. 


* All the various ſtarts of the mind, mark- 
ed, and painted by an anxious ſagacity of 
reaſoning ; and diſtinguiſhed and pointed by 
ſhrugs, looks, tones, and geſture, that ſeem- 
ed the native efforts and emanations of the 
heart ; yet, all tempered by an apparent ten- 
derneſs and unalterable affection for the 
woman he was cenſuring, were truly and na- 
turally delineated by Mr. Wilks. 


« He was remarkable for being always 
buſy upon the ſtage—never idle ; always in 
attention to the characters in the ſcene with 
him, or elſe in a reſtleſs perturbed motion and 
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agitation; from the ſuppoſed paſſion and cir- 
es of the eee "hath he. repre- | 
OO 40155 dB Hihi in 


* 


* 1 writer, either in comedy or 


tragedy, is always careful in his approaches to, 


and in his developement of, the extreme ſtarts 
and perturbations of à paſſion : he will not 
make the agitations and perturbations of it in- 
ceſſant, and always in the extreme, becauſe 
that conduct would be contrary to nature; it 


would make his character agitate, ſtalk, 
ſtrut, and turn his back, which would deſtroy 
that neceſſary attention that the general in- 


tercourſe of men, and the an. buſineſs 
of a ſcene, demand. 


« For, if, while ode perſon ſpeaks, in an 


interview of buſineſs, which every well 


wrought ſcene is, another pays no attention, 
but chafes, ſtruts, ſtalks, and pulls out his 
handkerchief, wipes his face, puts up his 
handkerchief and pulls it out again; varies 
his gait—walks up the ſtage, and down 


the ſtage, and acroſs the ſtage, it is a breach 
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of good manners; it. is am interruption, a 
contempt, and; an injury to the ether actor; a 


little, pitiful, avaricious ambition in the fellow 


that does it, and a total contradiftion to the 
ways of nature „ h. 


5 — * ki Wade b e babs and 


anpplal, but it muſt make he; , ee 
re 


« This: 8 pert, HEmannered; unnatu- 
hand, buftle, is ſubſtituted now on all oc- 
oaſions zin tragedy,. comedy, grief, rage, 
deliberation, reflection, converſation, love, 


gallantry, old age; youth; in the ee of 


Lear—gallantry of Lothario. 


- © Garrick. huddled: all paſſions into ſtrut 
and;quickneſs—buſtle was: his favourite. In 
the performance of Lord Townly he was all 
buſtle. In Archer, Ranger, Dow John, Humlel, 
Macbeth; Brute all buſtle! buſtle ! buſtle ! 


e The whole art of acting, according to 
the modern practice, is comprized in—bufle ! 


to 
1 
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Give me ai Horſe !—Bind up my wounds! 
Have mercy Jeſu !''—all buſtle !—every thing 
is turned/into buſtle ! All Garrick wanted, in 
order to make him a great actor, were 
conſequence, dignity, elegance, and majeſty 
of figure ; a voice that would laſt through a 2 


part, for his was generally hoarſe in the two 
laſt acts; the deportment and the manners of a 


gentleman ; a knowledge of the paſſion and 


character, and how to dreſs with propriety. 


« The mind, the genius, and the judgment 


of a man, at the head of an art or ſcience, 


may be ſeen by his pupils, for they all look up 
to him, and imitate him. Moliere formed a 
company that has not ſince been matched. 
Booth, Wilks, and Cibber left an excellent 
company behind them, But what kind of a 
company- has Garrick left behind him PA 
very poor one, indeed! 


“ Of all the various paſſions of grief, - 
manly ſorrow is the moſt difficult to be ex- 
preſſed; and, of all the actors J have ever 
ſeen, J muſt give the preference to Wilks. 
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No heart, that was capable of being touched, 
but muſt have ſympathized at his manner of 


ſpeaking one line in The Orphan, to » Monimin, 
in the fifth act- | 


« My fatal love, alas! has ruin'd ** 497 


„ He was alſo inimitable in The Royal 


Merchant, in the Beggar's Bu/h, a comedy 
of Fletcher's. 


« The Character is noted for charity, and 
when his creditors have juſt preſſed him for 
payment, Clauſe, his old beadſman (though 


his father in diſguiſe) comes, as if to beg his 


uſual charity, when the Merchant replies, 
with ſuch a tone, that ſinks into the ſoul— 


&« Clauſe, I pray thee leave me; for, by my troth, 
I have nothing now to give thee.” 


Although the rules of time and place have 
not been ſtrictly complied with by the author, 
yet, the comedy of The Provoked Huſband is 
tolerably regular. The ſcenes are well ar- 


ranged; the ſerious and ludicrous happily 
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mingled ; the plot well digeſted, and the ca- 


taſtrophe much to be admired. In our 
humble opinion, the character of Lord 
Townly cannot be well repreſented by the 
requiſites of mediocrity. Mr. Macklin, who 


ſaw Wilks, Garrick, Sheridan, Mofſop; and 


many more play the part, has often declared, 


that no perſon ſupported the amiable, ſenſible, 


polite, generous, tender, and reſolute Lord 


Townly, with. ample juſtice, but Mr. | 


Wilks, * 


Sir Francis Wronghead is an admirable 


portrait of falſe conſequence, ignorant ſelf- 


ſufficiency, and undiſcerning good nature ; a 
tame huſband, a fooliſh parent, and a credu- 
lous friend ; poſſeſſed of a genteel inde- 
pendence, yet vainly graſping at imaginary 


promotion, to the great injury of his real cir- 


cumſtances. By the performance of this cha- 


racter, Mr. Macklin acquired the reputation 


of a finiſhed actor. We cannot convey 


a better idea of his excellence in this. 


part, than by quoting the opinion of a late 
excellent critic, who ſays—* Mr. Macklin, 


— 1 
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beyond all doubt, filled the author's ideas of 
this part, and conveyed them to the audi- 
ence admirably. Conſequential ſtupidity fat 
well painted in his countenance, and wrought 
laughable effects, without the paltry reſource 
of grimace; where he affected to be very wile, 
a laborious, emphatic ſlyneſs, marked the en- 
deavour humorouſly ; while the puzzles be- 
tween political and domeſtic. concerns occa- 
fioned much food for merriment.” It may, 
therefore, be fairly ſaid, that Mr. Macklin 
made Sir Francis his own, and ſtood, in the 
repreſentation of this laughter-moving cha- 
racter, without a competitor. 


Mrs. Macklin, who ſucceeded Mrs. Clire, 
in the part of Lady Wronghead, even out-did 
her celebrated predeceſſor, in the petulant, 
buſtling affectation of thisodd compound. With 
reſpect to this comedy, when we conſider the 
language, characters, humour, ſpirit, and the 
moral, which is a moſt excellent one, ſhew- 
ing. how follies, of a different nature; involve 
domeſtic concerns, in different perplexities, 
we are bound to pronounce it an admirable 
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play, and highly entertaining and valuable, 
both on the ſtage, and in the ſtudy. 


In the year 1741, Mr. Macklin reſolved to 
revive * The Merchant of Venice, by 
SHAKSPEARE, in oppoſition to“ The Jew 
of Venice,” altered from the ſame author, by 
Lord Lanſdowne. 5 22 


His Lordſhip, no doubt, took great pains to 
preſerve regularity in the alteration, but, in 
ſo doing, like other alterers, greatly enerv- 
ated the drama that he meant to improve. 


The play was put in rehearſal, and Mr. 
Macklin ſtuck cloſe to Shakſpeare's text, 
and ſtudied the part of Shylock with great 
diligence and attention. ; He ſaw, from the 
beginning, that the character, if properly 
ſupported, afforded a wide ſcope for the diſ- 
play of his abilities, and the exhibition of ca- 
pital acting; but he had a great deal to en- 


counter and ſurmount. 
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The public had been, for a long time, ac- 
cuſtomed to ſee and approve the repreſenta- 


tion of The Jew of Venice, in which, the part 
of Shylock, inſtead of being the principal, 


was one of the moſt ſubordinate characters in 
the play, and was always perſonated by a very 
low comedian, However, Mr. Macklin per- 
ſevered, and by his ſound judgment, and 
inimitable performance of the part, immedi- 


ately convinced the public, and his opponents, 


(for he had ſeveral upon this occaſion, and 
among the foremoſt was Mr. 2uin) that The 


Jew of Venice was not the Shylock of 


SHAKSPEARE. 


During the rehearſal of the play, Mr. 
Macklin did not let any perſon, not even 
the players, ſee how he intended to act the 
part. He merely repeated the lines of 
the character, and did not, by ſo much as 
one ſingle look, tone, geſture, or attitude, 


_ diſcloſe his manner of perſonating this cruel 


Ifraelite. The actors declared, that Macklin 


would ſpoil the performance; and Mr. Quin 
went ſo far as to ſay, that he would be hiſſed 
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off the ſtage, for his arrogance and preſump- 
tion. Nay, even the manager himſelf ex- 
poſtulated with him, concerning the propriety 
of his perſevering in his intention of having 


The Merchant of Venice repreſented, in op- 


poſition to the judgment of ſo eminent a per- 


ſonage, as Lord Lanſdowne ; to the opinion 


of Mr. Quin and the reſt of the actors; and, 
indeed, to the voice of the public, who had 
ſo often teſtified their approbation of the noble 


Lord's play. Thus did Mr. Fleetwood argue - 
with Macklin, and ſtrenuouſly urge him to- 


abandon his reſolution. - His character, as an 
actor, might (he ſaid) be materially injured 
by a perſeverance in his determination, and 


ultimately by a failure in the performance of 


the part; but Mr. Macklin, ſupported 
throughout by his ſound ſenſe and acute 
diſcrimination, continued firm to his purpoſe, 
and had The Merchant of Venice announced 


tor repreſentation, on the 14th of Fe- 
bruary. | . 


* 
* 
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It was caſt in the following manner ;— 


AE nia | ſo 
DRAMATIS PERSON. t 
MEN. to 


Anthonio TT "Wy i "OY 
Baſſanio Mr. Milward. 
Bains . 
Shylock „Mr. Macklin. 
Launce lot . Mr. Chapman, 


| '  Gobbo „ ir, Johnſon. 
ö %% woe. Merry... 
Morochiuns Mr. Caſhel. 
renn ed. 


Prince of Arragon , + Mr. Turbutt. 
Duke of Venice. Mr. Winſtone. 


Tubal „ „ eee 
Salarino ; Mr. Kidout. 
Wontex. 

Portia : 5 - Mrs, Clive. 


Neriſſa : in. Pritchard. 
Jeſſica 1 : Mrs. Weodman. V 
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On the firſt night of the repreſentation, no 
ſooner were the doors of the Theatre opened, 
than the houſe was crowded in every part. 
Some came from motives of pleaſure; ſome 
to expreſs their diſapprobation; ſome to ſup- 
port the actor, and a great number appeared 

merely to gratify their curioſity. 


0 the curtain roſe, the . ap- 
peared in the green- room, in great diſtreſs. 
The actors were anticipating the reception 
that awaited them, and indulging themſelves 
in malicious remarks upon the headſtrong 
conduct of Macklin. It is impoſſible for us 
to deſeribe the feelings of youe Shylock a at 
this preciſe juncture. 


Ma. MackLin was ſure that he was 
right, but he was not quite ſure of the kind 
of reception that he was to experience from a 
crowded audience, whoſe taſte might be per- 
verted, and whoſe attachment might be pre- 
engaged. 
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However, the curtain was drawn up, and 
the Performers, who had to open the Play, 
went on, and were received in the uſual way 
that Performers are, on their firſt entrance, 
when they are in favour with the public. But, 
when Shylock and Bafſanio entered, in the 
third ſcene, there was an awful, a ſolemn 
ſilenco. A pin might have been heard if 
dropt upon the ſtage. Nothing, Mr. Macklin 


has declared, affected him fo much as the 


coolneſs that .was obſerved by the audience 
on his entrance. He had been then, for ſe- 


veral years, a great favourite with the town, 


and the audience had been accuſtomed to 
greet him, on his firſt entrance, by repeated 
plaudits. We ſhall leave it to the reader to 
conceive the ſituation of Mr. Macklin's feel- 
ings at this juncture, for it is impoſſible for 
us to deſcribe them. Not a hand moved to 
encourage him ; on the contrary, every thing 
around him appeared to conſpire towards his 
diſcomfiture. The terrified looks of the Ma 
nager, the malicious ſneers of the Actors, 
and the tremendous. filence of à brilliant, 
and a crowded audience, all united to ſtrike 
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him with terror, and confound him with 
diſmay. | 


Notwithſtanding all this, he approached 
with Baſſunio, who ſolicits a loan of three 
thouſand ducats, on the credit of Anthonio. 
Still not a whiſper could be heard in the 
houſe. Upon the entrance of Anthonto, the 
Jew makes the audience acquainted with his 
motives of antipathy againſt the Merchant. 
Mr. Macklin had no ſooner delivered this 
ſpeech, than the audience ſuddenly burſt out 
into a thunder of applauſe, and in proportion 
as he afterwards proceeded to exhibit and 


mark the malevolence, the villainy, and the 
diabolical atrocity of the character, fo in pro- 
portion did the admiring and delighted audi- 
ence teſtify their approbation of the Actor's 
aſtoniſhing merit, by ſtill louder and louder 
plaudits and acclamations, to the end of the 
Play. Never was a Performer's triumph more 
complete—never were enemies and opponents - 
more confounded and abaſhed—never was a 
Manager more agreeably ſurprized. The ſud- 
den, unexpected, and happy cataſtrophe of 
S 2 
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that night's repreſentation, conferred on Mr. 
Macklin immortal fame, as an actor, and 
tranſmitted to poſterity another proof of the 
amazing genius and wonderful talents of un- 
rivalled SHAKSPEARE. The Play was re- 
peated, again and again, with unbounded ap- 
probation. In ſhort, it ran nineteen nights 
ſucceſlively, the laſt of which was appropri- 
ated for Mr. Macklin's benefit. 


We cordially coincide with an eminent 
critic, who ſays, © that Shylock is a moſt diſ- 
graceful picture of human nature.” 


: | He is drawn, what we think man never 
was, all ſhade, not a gleam of light ; ſubtle 
ſelfiſh, fawning, iraſcible, and tyrannic. 


As he is like no dramatic perſonage but 
himſelf, the mode of repreſentation ſhould be 
particular. There is no doubt but that Mr. 
Macklin looked, as well as ſpoke, the part 
much better than any other perſon. In the 
level ſcenes, his voice was moſt happilf 
ſuited to that ſententious gloomineſs of ex- 
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preſſion the author intended; which, with a 
ſullen ſolemnity of deportment, marked the 
character ſtrongly. In his malevolence, there 
was a forcible and terrifying ferocity. | 


In the third act ſcene, where alternate paſ- 
fions reign, for inſtance— 


"  Shylock. How now, Tubal, What news 
from Genoa? Haſt thou found my daughter ? 


c Tubal, Ioften came where I did bear of 
her, but cannot find her. 


ce Shylock. Why there, there, there! a dia- 
mond gone, coſt me two thouſand ducats 
in Frankfort! the curſe never fell upon our 
nation *till now; I never felt it till now :—two 
thouſand ducats in that; and other.precious, 
precious jewels. I would my daughter were 
dead at my foot, and the jewels in her ear ! 
would ſhe were hears'd at my foot, and the 
ducats in her coffin! No news of them?— 
Why, fo:—And I know not what's ſpent in 
the ſearch: Why, thou loſs upon loſs! the 
thief gone with ſo much, and ſo much, to find 
S 3 
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the thief, and no ſatisfaction, no revenge: 
nor no ill-tuck ftirring, but what lights o' my 
ſhoulders ; no fighs, but o' my breathing ; no 
tears, but o' my ſhedding. 


Tub. Ves, other men have ill luck, too; 
Anthonio, as I heard in Genoa,— 

| ” Shy. What, what, what? ill luck, ill 
luck? 


« Tub. Hath an argoſy caſt away, ning 
* Tripolis, 


& Shy. I thank God, I thank God {—Is it 
true ? 1s it true? | 


% Tub. I ſpoke with ſome of the ſailors that 
ſcaped the wreck. 


« Shy. I thank thee, good Tubal ;—Good 
news, good news: ha! ha!—Where? in 
Genoa ? 


c«c 
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* Tub. Your daughter ſpent in Genoa, as 
| heard, one night, fourſcore ducats. 


« Shy. Thou ſtick'ſt a dagger in me ;—T 
ſhall never fee my gold again: Fourſcore du- 
cats at a fitting | Fourſcore ducats ! 


© Tub. There came divers of Anthonio's 
creditors in my company to Venice, that 
{wear he cannot chuſe but break. | 


« Shy. I am glad of it; I'll plague him; 
I'll torture him: I am glad of it. | 


« Tub. One of them ſhewed me a ring that 
he had of your daughter for a monkey. 


4 Shy. Out upon her! Thou tortureſt me, 
Tubal: it was my Torquoiſe; I had it of 
Leah, when I was a bachelor: I would not 
have given it for a wilderneſs of monkies. 


« Tub. Anthonio is certainly undone. 


S 4 
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« Shy. Nay, that's true, that's very true: 
Go, Tubal, fee me an officer, beſpeak him a 
fortnight before: I will have the heart of 
him, if he forfeit ; for were he out of Venice, 

I can make what merchandize 1 will: Go, 
go, Tubal, and meet me at our ſynagogue; 
go, good Tubal ; at our ſynagogue, Tubal.” 


| During this interview with Tubal, Mr. 

Macklin was inimitable. He broke the tones 
of utterance—he was at once malevolent and 
then infuriate, and then malevolent again: 
the tranſitions were ſtrictly natural, and the 
variation of his countenance admirable. In 
the dumb action of the trial ſcene he was 
amazingly deſcriptive; and, through the 
whole, diſplayed ſuch unequalled merit, as 
juſtly entitled him to that very comprehenſive, 
though conciſe, compliment paid him by Mx. 
PoE, who ſat in the ſtage box, on the third 
night of the repreſentation, and who emphati- 
cally exclaimed— 


« This is the Jew, 
That SnAKSPEARE drew.“ 
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This was a deciſive judgment, pronounced 
by a very eminent man, in favour of Mr. 
Macklin. At that period“ The Jew of 
Venice” made his final exit, and “ The 
Merchant of Venice” has held quiet poſſeſ- 
ſion of the ſtage ever ſince. 


— — 
— 


Chap. XVIII. 


HE chagrin and mortification that Quin 
felt, on the occaſion of his being ſo far 
miſtaken with regard to the opinion that he 
pronounced, reſpecting the deciſion of the 
public on the Merchant of Venice, and on 
Macklin's performance of Shylock, muſt have 
been exceedingly great. His deſpotic power 
in the Theatre was diminiſhing very faſt, and 
his manner of acting leſſened in attraction. 
He, however, ſtood very high in the Ma- 
nager's eſtimation, and poſſeſſed the largeſt 
ſalary ever given in an Engliſh Theatre. 
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For as ſoon as Mr. Fleetwood brought back 


the ſeceders from the Haymarket, at the com- 
mencement of his Management, and united 


the Performers of that Theatre with his own, 


he uſed every effort to make his company ſtill 
ſtronger and more reſpectable, by enticing 


away as many Actors of merit from Covent- 


Garden, as he poſſibly could. At this time 
Mr. Quin had a ſalary of 300l. a year from Mr. 


Rich, and had performed at Covent-Garden 


Theatre for twenty years, with very confider- 
able ſucceſs. To procure ſuch a Player, and 
at ſuch a time, was, with Mr. Fleetwood, a 
matter of great conſequence. With this 
view he made Quin an offer of 5001. per 
annum. This was a propoſition as flattering 
as it was valuable; and here we muſt do Mr, 
Quin the juſtice to ſay, that he acted towards 
Mr. Rich a very honourable part. 


He candidly acquainted him with the na- 
ture and extent of the very advantageous 
propoſal that was made him, and offered to 
remain with his old maſter for a leſs ſum than 
that which Mr. Fleetwood offered to give 
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him. But Mr. Rich refuſed to make any ad- 
vance in his ſalary, and declared, that no 
actor was worth more than 300l. a year. Mr. 
21in immediately accepted Mr. Fleetwood's 
terms, and joined the Drury-lane com- 


N 


Some ſhort time before Mr. Quin left 
Covent-Garden he played Kine Joun. This 
Play opens with peculiar dignity, being the 
royal audience of a French Ambaſſador, 

whoſe very inſolent addreſs, and arrogant 
demands, are replied to with ſuch ſpirit, as we 
wiſh Britiſh Monarchs may ever ſhew upon 
ſuch an occafion. Mr. Bridgewater performed 
Hubert, in the ſame tragedy, and very ſkil- 
fully diſplayed the various paſſions of the cha- 
rafter. Quin was ſo pleaſed with the acting 
of Bridgewater, who followed, at the ſame 
time, the different avocations of Coal Mer- 
chant and Player, that, upon going into the 
green-· room after the Play was over, he took - 
him by the hand, and thanked him; obſerv- 
ing, at the ſame time, that he was glad he 
had drawn his attention from the coal wharf 
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to the ſtage :—© for ſometimes, you know, 
« Bridge, that, in the. midſt of a ſcene, you 
« are thinking of meaſuring out a buſhel of 
* coals to ſome old crony that you are fearful 
« will never pay you for them.” 


This play was got up about the ſame time 
at Drury-lane, and was ably ſupported. Mr. 
Macklin performed the part of Pandulph, the 
Pope's legate. In the compoſition of this 
tragedy Shakſpeare diſclaimed every idea of 
regularity, and has huddled ſuch a ſeries of 
hiſtorical events on the back of one another, as 
ſhame the utmoſt ſtretch of probability ; his 
muſe travelled lightning-winged. But this, 
like all the productions of the immortal 
Bard, abounds with beauties. What 
follows, we think ſo rich a repaſt for poetical 
taſte, that we ſhould deem ourſelves very 
blameable not to offer it to the reader's pa- 
late: it diſcloſes the method King John 
takes of working Hubert to the deſtruction of 
Arthur. : 


W, 
ou 
of 
ful 
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« The ſun is in the heav'n, and the proud day, 
Attended with the pleaſures of the world, 

Is all too wanton, and too full of gawds 

To grant me audience—if the midnight bell 
Did, with his iron tongue and brazen mouth, 


Sound one unto the drowſy race of night : 


If this ſame were a church-yard where we ſtand, 


And thoſe poſſeſſed with a thouſand wrongs ; 


Or if that ſurly ſpirit, Melancholy, 

Had baked thy blood, and made it heavy, thick; 
Which elſe runs trickling up and down the veins, 
Making that idiot Laughter keep men's eyes, 
And ſtrain their cheeks to idle merriment : 
A paſhon hateful to my purpoſes ; 


Or if that thou couldſt ſee me without eyes, 


Hear me without ears, and make reply 
Without a tongue—uſing conceit alone— 
Then, in deſpight of broad-ey'd watchful day, 
I would into thy boſom pour my thoughts.” 


In the characters of this play there is great 
variety; the Baftard is an original and pleaſ- 
ing oddity ;—King John is a very diſagreeable 
picture of Royalty—ambitious and cruel ; not 
void of ſpirit in the field, yet mean and irreſo- 
lute in adverfity—Pandulph is a ſubtle, proud, 
iraſcible Cardinal; he is a mere politician, not 
incumbered with delicacy of principle, or the 
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feelings of humanity. Mr. Macklin perform- 


ed this miſchief-making prieſt with great cor- 
rectneſs; but it ſeems he did not pleaſe Quin ſo 
much as Mr. Bridgewater did; for when Quin 
was aſked what he thought of Macklin's 
Pandulph ? he replied, That Macklin, inſtead 
of appearing like a Cardinal, looked | more 
like a Paryh Clerk 7 


The French Ling and his ſon cut but a poor 
figure in this piece. Prince Arthur is an 
amiable and intereſting character. The only 
female worth our notice is Conſtance, who 
ſeems to have been an object of great con- 
cern with the author, and who ſeldom fails to 
make a deep impreſſion on the audience. 


We ſhall conclude our notice of King John 
with this excellent, ſeaſonable, and truly 
Britiſh remark, uttered by Falconbridge : 


Come, the three corners of the world in arms, 
And we ſhall ſhock them. !-—nought ſhall make us rue, 
Tf England to itſelf do prove but true.“ 
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In the year 1742, < The Wedding Day,” 
a comedy, by Mr. Fielding, was firſt done at 
Drury-lane. Mr. Macklin played the part of 
Stedfaft in this comedy, and Mrs. Macklin 


performed Mrs. Uſeful ; and the following 


prologue, written by Mr. Fielding, was ſpoken 
by Mr. HELI on the occaſion: 


6 Caddies and Ladies, We muſt 4 your indulgence, 

and humbly hope you I not be offended 

At an accident that happen d to-night, which was not in the 
leaſt intended, 

] affure you; if you pleaſe, your money ſhall be returned — 
but Mr. Garrick, to-day, | 

Who performs a principal character in the play, 

Unfortunately ſent word, *twill be n having ſo long 
a part, | 

To ſpeak the Prologue; he hasn't had time to get it by heart, 


I have been with the author, to know what's to be done; 
For till the Prologue's ſpoke, Sir, ſays I, we can't go on. 


« Plhaw! rot the Prologue,” ſays he, © then begin without it.“ 


4 told him, twas impoſkble, you'd make ſuch a rout about it; 


Beſides, twould be quite unprecedented—and, I dare ſay, 
Such an attempt, Sir, would make them damn the play. 
Hal damn my play!“ the frighted bard replies, 

„Dear MacxLin, you muſt go on, then, and apologize. 
Apologize! not I; pray, Sir, excuſe me; | 
* Zounds! ſomething muſt be done; pr'ythee don't refuſe me: 
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« Pr'ythee, go on; tell them, to damn my play. will be 4 

damn'd hard caſe.— 
« Come, do; you've a good, bong, diſmal, __ 8 

" ace,” 

Sir, your humble ſervantz yourre very merry.—* Yes,” ſays 
he, I've been drinking, | 

« To-raiſe my ſpirits; for, by Jupiter! I "PP em ſinking,” 

So away he went to ſee the play: O! there he ſits; 

Smoke him, ſmoke the author, you laughing crits. 

Isn't he finely ſituated for a damning oh, % a—a ſhrill 
whihee? O direful yell! | 

As Falſtaff ſays, Would it were bed time, Hal, and all were 
well! | 

What think you now? whoſe face looks a your's or 
mine? 5 

Ah! thou fooliſn follower of the ragged nine, 

You'd better ſtuck to honeſt Abraham Adams by half; 

He, in ſpite of critics, can make your readers laugh. 

But, to the Prologue—What ſhall 1 ſay? Why, faith, in my 

| ſenſe, | 

I take plain truth to be the beſt defence. 

I think, then, it was horrid ſtuff; and, in my humble appre- 
henſion, 

Had it been ſpoke, not vhs your attention. 

Pl! give you a ſample, if I can recollect it. 

Hip! take courage; never fear, man; don't be dejected. 

Poor devil; he can't ſtand it; he has drawn in his head; 

I reckon before the play's done he'll be half dead. 

But to the Prologue. It began, _ 
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„To- night the comic author of to- day, ES 
« Has writ, a—a—a ſomething about a play; 


« And, as the bee—the bee—(that he brings by way of | 


« ſimile) the bee which roves 

4 Through—through”—Pſhaw! pox o my. — 
« through fields and groves, ALIX Tn on 

« $o comic poets in fair Lowyox town, 

« To cull the flowers of characters, wander up and doing. . 

Then there was a good deal about m_ Athens, wad 45. 
matic rules, 

And characters of knaves and courtiers, 1 4 

And a vaſt deal about critios, and nn and the poor 
author's fear; 

And, I think, there was ſomething about a third night hoping 
to ſee you here, 

"Twas all ſuch ſtuff as this, not worth repeating, 

In the old prologue cant; and then at laft Fey thus 
kindly greeting, 


Our culprit author doth his cauſe ſubmit z 
With juſtice, nay, with candour judge his wit: 
« Give him, at leaft, a patient, quiet hearing; 

, If guilty, damn him; if not guilty, clear him.” 


* Jo you, the critic jury of the pit. tle 1 


In the courſe of this year, the fatal effects 
of the prodigal, abſurd, and diſſolute conduct 
of the Patentee, whom it was impoſſible to re- 
ſtrain within the bounds of prudence and 


Economy, began to be ſeverely felt in 
Vor. I. ＋ 
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the Theatre, which, till now, appeared to be 
in the moſt flouriſhing condition. The Play- 
houſe, which had been raiſed for ſome years, 
by the prudent advice, and wiſe adminiſtra- 
tion of Mr. Macklin, to the moſt proſperous 
ſtate, began to ſink rapidly | into decay 
and difrepute. As ſoon as Mr. Fleetwood 


rejected the ſalutary council of his faithful bo- 


ſom friend, Mr. Macklin, by whoſe indefa- 
tigable- exertions his conſequence in the 
Theatrical World was increaſed, his character 
diſtinguiſhed, and his patrimony conſiderably 
augmented, nothing but diſgrace, debaſe- 
ment, and along funereal train of the moſt diſ- 


aſterous events followed in regular ſucceſſion. 


To admonition or remonſtrance he paid no at- 
tention; his ſenſe of error was benumbed and 
deadened; his attachments became deeply 


rooted, and his vicious habits, alas! confirmed. 


After he had forſaken ſome of the vices 
among the higher, he entered into all the de- 
pravity of the lower orders. He relinquiſhed 
cards and dice, for pugiliſm and buffoonery. 
This man, of genteel addreſs and polite man- 
ners, of handſome patrimony and eminent 
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connections, preferred the company and ſci 


ence of Broughton, of boxing memory, to the 
converſation and accompliſhments of perſons 
of the firſt rank and character; the ſavage 
brutality of the heroic combatants of Hockley 
in the Hole, and the Bear Garden, to all the 
eminent virtues and endearments of civilized 


life; and the contemptible tumblers, fire- 


eaters, and rope-dancers, to all the beauties 
of the Drama, and the performances of the 
greateſt Actors. He was not ſatisfied with 
ſuch intimacies and acquaintances merely ;— 
he was reſolved to make a farther uſe of 
them, and to convert the Stage into a place 
the moſt deſpicable and ridiculous that ever 
was tolerated and countenanced by a civilized 


and enlightened Nation. 


He brought all the mummers of Sadler”s 
IWells* upon his Theatre, and entertained the 


This place of public - amuſement has been ſince con- 
ſiderably altered - but, to the abilities, exertions, and wiſe 


adminiſtration of Mr. Hughes, the preſent amiable Manager, 
are to be aſcribed the many highly praiſeworthy improvements, 


which have been lately made in the ſcenery, machinery, in - 
ternal æconomy, and performances at Sadler's Wells. 
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public with ſights of tall monſters, and con- 
temptible rope-dancers. To theſe vile, filly, 
paltry ſhews, to theſe mockerjes on common 
decency and common ſenſe, were the beauties 


of Shakſpeare, Johnſon, Oiway, and Rowe to 


give rank and precedence. The ſkipping of 


an Harlequin, the grimace of a buffoon, and 


the monſters of nature were to ſuperſede 
the neceſſity of Macklin's talents, and Clive's 
humour. To follow up his favourite amuſe- 
ments, the receipts of a declining Theatre were 
not ſufficient, and he was obliged, in order to 
ſupport his prodigality, to borrow money at 
an extravagant rate he Theatre was farm: 
ed by a perſon of the name of Pierſon, who 
had ſupplied the Manager's wants at different 
times. | 


Thus was the Patentee circumſtanced, and 
ſuch was the degraded ſtate of the Stage, and 
the deplorable ſituation of the Actors in 1742. 


The Manager, with a ſullied character, im- 


paired conſtitution, arid ruined revenue, would 
not hearken to the repeated remonſtrances of 
Mr. Macklin ;—the ignorant, avaricious, nar- 
row- minded Pierſon, who was the treaſurer, 
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paid ſtill leſs regard to the grievances of the 
Players; the juſt and legal demands of the 
Actors were treated by him with inſolence and 


* contempt. The Theatre, cloaths, and other 


ſtage ornaments of the Performers were fre- 
quently in the poſſeſſion of Bailiffs. 


In this diſtracted ſtate of Fleetwood's ma- 
nagement, every circumſtance ſeemed to in- 
dicate a ſudden failure within, and to denote a 
rapid advancement towards a revolution. 


The principal Actors held frequent con- 
ferences together concerning the redreſs of 
their grievances. - Deputation after deputa- 
tion waited upon the Manager, and expoſtu- 
lated, and entreated, and threatened. 
Fleetwood received them with politeneſs, ac- ' 
knowledged his faults with ingenuouſneſs, ad- 
mitted their claims with candour, and pro- 


miſed reparation with apparent earneſtneſs. 


The Performers came to the Manager irritated 


and incenſed, and, after their interview, went 


away ſatisfied and appeaſed. But no ſooner 
had they turned their backs, than this unfor 
T3 | 
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tunate, infatuated man forgot his fair pro- 
miſes, and returned to his former diſgraceful 


conduct. Affairs were now come to a eriſis, 
the Actors were tired out, and the clamours of 
thoſe, who had no means of ſubſiſtence but 
their weekly ſalary, became ſo loud and urgent, 
that ſome prompt and deciſive meaſure became 
abfolutely neceſſary to be adopted. According- 


ly Mr. Garrick invited all the Players to his 


lodgings about the latter end of ſummer, 1743, 
and propoſed to them a plan, which he had 
digeſted for their mutual benefit, and which 
he meant they ſhould carry into execu- 
tion, for the purpoſe of redreſſing the griev- 


ances under which they had fo long and ſo 


patiently ſuffered. The object of this notable 
plan was, to enter into an agreement to ſecede 
from Drury-lane, upon condition that no per- 
ſon was to accept of any terms from the Pa- 
tentee, without the conſent of all the ſeceders. 


Mr. Garrick alſo obſerved to them, that he 
entertained great hopes of their being able to 
procure permiſſion from the Lord Chamberlain 
to ſet up for themſelves, at the Opera Houle, 
or ſomewhere elſe. He placed great reli- 
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ance, he ſaid, upon the humanity and good- 
neſs of the- Duke of Grafton, who was at that 
time Lord Chamberlain, and intimated, that 
he was almoſt certain that his Grace would 
be diſpoſed, upon a full and impartial repre- 
ſentation being made to him of their griev- 
ances and hardſhips, to extend his favor and 
protection towards them. He argued, that 
there could be no impropriety in their laying 
their diſtreſſed condition before the Lord 
Chamberlain, as there was a caſe exactly in 
point, where the great Betterton, Mrs. Barry, 
and other actors, were relieved from the op- 
preſſive tyranny of Chriftopher Rich, the old 
Patentee of Drury-lane Playbouſe, by the be- 
nevolent Earl of Dorſet, who had been for- 
merly Lord Chamberlain. 


This propoſal was liſtened to with attention, 
and appeared to embrace the deſires and 
wiſhes of all the actors, except Mr. Macklin, 
who was of opinion, that it was much better for 
them to go once more to the Manager, and tell 
him, in an open and manly manner, what they 
intended to do, before they took ſo raſh a ſtep, 
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and before they proceeded to actual extre- 
mities. He ſtarted this objection with the 
view of arouſing the Patentee to a due ſenſe 
of his danger, and to a conſideration and pro- 
per redreſs of their grievances, and in the 
hope of reclaiming him from his vicious and 


abominable propenſities. To this Mr. Garrick 


objected, on the ground, that an expoſure of 
their plan, was the direct mode of throwing 
en impediment in the way of - obtaining re- 
dreſs, and was'the ſureſt manner of enabling 
the Manager to defeat ultimately the object 
of their application to the Lord Chamberlain. 
In this opinion Mr. Garrick was ſupported by 
all the other performers, who-contended, that 
it would be the higheſt abſurdity to remonſtrate 
any more with Mr. Fleetwood, and that his 
baſeneſs and cruelty towards them did not 
entitle him to their candour or generoſity. 
It was further obſerved by Mr. Garrick, that, 
in order to remove any ſcruples that Mr. 
| Macklin might entertain in the buſineſs, an 
agreement ſhould be formally drawn out, and 
immediately ſigned by all the parties, whereby 
it was covenanted that neither of the contract- 
ing parties ſhould accommodate matters with 
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the Patentee, without a comprehenſion * 
the other. | Wo, | 


| The Performers immediately eſpouſed this 
propoſition, and Mr. Macklin was compelled 


to yield to the voice of the majority: Thus 


were his beſt intentions fruſtrated, and thus 


were a ſet of men cajoled into the deſigns of 


this ambitious perſon, who had for his object 
not merely the redreſs of the wrongs of a few _ 


Players, but the intereſted view of aggrandiz- 


ing himſelf. He panted for an opportunity 
to become a Manager himſelf, and to wield 
the theatrical ſceptre uncontrouled. He 
thought that he ſaw himſelf already at the 
head of a company, at the Opera Houſe, and 
in the act of diſpenſing his laws and ordon- 
nances, to his underlings and dependants, 
with Kingly Authority. Alas! the vanity of 
human nature !—But to return to the plan. 
About a dozen of the Performers, the chief of 
whom were, Garrick, Macklin, Havard, 
Berry, Blakes, Mills, and Mrs. Pritchard, 
Mrs. Clive, and Mrs. Mills, immediately en- 
tered into an affociation, and ſigned the agree- 
ment. There were others invited to become 
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members. The next ſtep that was to be ta- 
ken after this ſeceſſion, was, to addreſs the 
Duke of Grafton, to lay a full ſtatement of 
their caſe before him, and to entreat his Grace 
to lend a favourable ear to the prayer of their 
petition. This they did, and undertook, at 
the ſame time, to confirm every particular by 
Affidavit. The petition was laid before the 
Lord Chamberlain, and an interview followed 


ſoon after, which turned out very unfavour- 


able for the Petitioners. Whatever the mo- 
tives were that influenced his Grace, the 
Players were given to underſtand, that they 
had very little countenance to expect from 
that quarter. War had been, by this time, 
publicly declared between the Manager and 
Actors. In this poſture of affairs, the Pa- 
tentee began to exert himſelf, and to collect 
recruits. from all the ſtrolling companies in 
England. Both parties were now reduced to 
a very aukward predicament. The ſeceders 
found all their efforts to obtain a new patent 
ineffectual, and the Manager was little better 
circumſtanced with regard to his fre/h troops ! 
The period at which the Theatres uſually 
open having arrived, Mr. Fleetwood reſolved 
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(although perfectly conſcious of his weakneſs, 
and of his utter inability to exhibit any play) 
to hazard every thing, and to announce the 
repreſentation of The Conſcious Lovers, for the 
20th of September, 1743. The efforts of the 
Manager's friends, together with the curioſity 
of the public, contrived to bring together a 
pretty tolerable. audience, and the perform- 
ance, though wretched, paſſed off with par- 
tial approbation. 


As ſoon as Mr. Garrick diſcovered that the 
Lord Chamberlain was not favourably diſ- 
poſed, towards the cauſe of the Players, he 
thought the beſt mode to be purſued was, to 
make the beſt terms with Mr. Fleetwood that 
could be obtained. A mediator was accord- 
ingly diſpatched on this errand. The Pa- 
tentee, diſtreſſed and deſerted, was as ready 
to liſten to a reconciliation as the ſeceders 
might be. A negotiation was immediately 
ſet on foot, and a propoſition of accommoda- 
tion was made by Mr. Garrick, in which he in- 
cluded ſome of his friends, ſuch as he thought 
would be abſolutely neceſſary to the Manager 
in his then haraſſed condition. This propoſi- 
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tion was made without any intimation, on the 
part of Mr. Garrick, to the reſt of the Per- 
formers reſpecting its nature and tendency, 
It was done without the privity of Mr. 
Macklin, without the conſent of the whole of 
the ſeceders, and conſequently in open viola. 
tion of a ſolemn agreement. As ſoon as the 
object of this underhand negotiation became 
known, Mr. Macklin called upon Mr. 
Garrick, and reproached him in bitter terms: 
he accuſed him of perfidy and apoſtacy, and 
inſiſted upon his adhering to the articles of 
their agreement. But this was in vain; for 
Mr. Garrick was now reſolved upon an ac- 
commodation with Mr. Fleetwood, at the 
expence even of his honour and character. 
The propoſition of reconciliation was, as 
might be expected, inſtantly agreed to, and 
Mr. Garrick and a few others were admitted 
again into favour. But this was not all—Mr. 
Garrick contrived, during the negotiation, to 
get his own ſalary increafed, and to procure 
the ſame annual ſtipends for his friends that 
they enjoyed previous to their ſeceſſion ; and 
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the reſt of the unfortunate Players, who had 
been led away from -their allegiance, and af- 
terwards duped by this deſigning man, were 
left to ſhift for themſelves as well as they 
could. Theſe poor people, rather than ſtarve, 
threw themſelves on the mercy of the Paten- 
tee, who employed them, indeed, but, at the 
ſame time, took care to abridge them of half 
their ſalary. But -what was to become of 
Mr. Macklin? The man who acted through- 


out the whole buſineſs with manlineſs and 


honour, who oppoſed the ſeceſſion in the firſt 
inſtance, and who recommended reconcilia- 


tion almoſt upon any terms, was now forſaken / 


and abandoned, and doomed to eternal ba- 
niſhment from the very Theatre that he had 
raiſed to the moſt flouriſhing condition. And 
what was worſe than all this, the revolt. of 


the Players was aſcribed; by Mr. — 


principally to Mr. Macklin, whoſe ingratitude 
he determined to puniſh ; for ſuch he termed 
his conduct in this tranſaction. 


Now, let us quote Mr. Davies, the author of 
the Life of Garrick : ſpeaking of this affair, he 


3 
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fays, „Mr. Macklin had no inclination to be- 
come the ſcape-goat in this buſineſs, and he 
% urged Mr. Garrick to perfect the articles of 
« their agreement, by which it was covenanted 
cc that neither of the contracting parties ſhould « f 
© accommodate matters with the Patentee, 
& without a comprehenſion of the other. 


« Mr. Garrick could not but acknowledge 

& the juſtice of Mr. Macklins plea.” Even 

the panegyriſt of Mr. Garrick pronounces him 

_ guilty ; but, by way of extenuation, he goes 
on, and ſays: 


* Mr. Garrick offered Mr. Macklin a ſum, 
to be paid weekly out of bis income, for 
« a certain time, till the Manager could be 
“ brought into better temper, or he ſhould 
„ have it in his power to provide for himſelf 
c jn a manner ſuitable to his rank in the Thea- 
« tre. He obtained a promiſe of Mr. Rich, 
« to give Mrs. Macklin a weekly ſalary of 
« three pounds. Theſe propoſals were ſtrenu- 
« ouſly rejected by Mr. Macklin, who perſiſted 


— — 2 
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„ in his claim of Mr. Garrick's abſolutely 


« fulfilling the tenour of their compact.” 


« Mr. Garrick, notwithſtanding the per- 
« ſeverance of Mr. Macklin, accepted 
« Fleetwood's propoſals, and entered into co- 
« venant with him, for that ſeaſon, at a very 
« confiderable income, I believe ſir or ſeven 
« hundred pounds.” This is an extenuation, 
with a vengeance. Mr. Davies, by way of 
palliating the matter, records, that Mr. 


Garrick offered Mr. Macklin a weekly ſalary, 


to be paid out of his income, till he could be 


better provided for. This Mr. Macklin re- 


jected with contempt, becauſe, if he had ae- 
cepted it, the odium of the tranſaction would 
be removed from Garrick's to Macklin's 


ſhoulders, and the baſeneſs of it would be 


converted into generofity. Mr. Garrick 
knew, at the time that he made this offer to 


Mr. Macklin, that it would not be accepted, 


He was conſcious, alſo, of the infamy of 


his conduct, and he wanted to make uſe of - 


this ſeemingly fuir offer, as a cloak, to cover 
the nakedneſs of his criminality. Mr. Davies 
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then ſays—Garrick offered Macklin a 8 
ſalary, « till the manager could be brought 
into better temper.” Who, it may be aſked, 
put Mr. Fleetwood” out of temper? The an- 
{wer is obvious—moſt certainly Garrick, who 
Was not only the inſtigator and promoter of 
the quarrel, but continued. to exaſperate the 
Manager ſtill more againſt Mr. Macklin, by 
baſely inſinuating, that the Actors would not 
have revolted, in the firſt inſtance, if they had 
not been excited by Macklin. But then, as 
a compenſation, he wiſhed © to procure Mrs. 
Macklin an engagement at Covent. garden. 

Why, this, to be ſure, was doing a great deal, 
when it is well known that Mrs. Macklin's 
abilities were always certain to procure her 
an engagement. Even the author of the 
Life of Garrick cannot extenuate his con- 
duct in this buſineſs. He a&ed throughout 
with deſign and duplicity, and finiſhed the 
tranſaction by baſeneſs and treachery. His 
behaviour, on this occaſion, will remain as an 
everlaſting ſtain upon his character, and will 
evince to the lateſt poſterity, the manly 
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ſpirit, the e and the | honeſty's of Mr. 
Macklin. 1 5, J | h 


T he | public were ſo much inechled at the 


flagitious conduct of Mr. Garrick, that, on 


the night of his firſt appearance afterwards, 


in the part of Bays, in the Rehearſal, he 


was treated by the audience with the moſt 
ienominious contempt. Mr. Davies ſays 
« As ſoon as Mr. Garrick entered, he bowed 
« yery low, ſeveral times; and, with the moſt 


© ſubmiſſive action, entreated to be heard. 


„He was ſaluted with loud hiſſes, and con- 


« tinual cries. of off off! off „All Mr. 


“ Garrick's attempts to pacify them, were 
* rejected with diſdain.” It is well known, 
that this perfidious man would have been 
driven from the Stage, if the Manager had 


not called in to his aid his friends and aſſo- 
ciates from Hockley in the Hole and the 


Bear Garden. Theſe ruffians were diſtributed, 

in great plenty, in the pit and galleries, armed 

with ſticks and bludgeons, with poſitive or- 

ders from their Commanding Officer, to check 

the zeal of Macklin's friends, by the weigh- 
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tieſt arguments in their power, and force 


Garrick down the throat of the public. How. 


ever anxious people might be to teſtify their 


diſapprobation of an Actor's miſconduct, yet 


their good ſenſe would not ſuffer them to go 


fo far as to. enter the liſts with bullies and 
bravos, and run the riſque of having their 


heads broke, merely for the ſake of expreſ- 


ſing their diflike of a Player, in a public 


Theatre. This theatrical tempeſt laſted two 


Nights, but the obſtinacy of the Manager, 
and the weighty arguments of his aſſociates, 


at length prevailed, ' and ſhielded Mr. 


_ Garrick. from the juſt vengeance of the 
Public. 


e Mr. Macklin immediately wrote a pam- 
phlet, in which he laid his whole caſe before 


the Public. This appeal was aſcribed, at 


that time, to Mr. Corbyn Morris; but we 


| ſhall preſent the reader with what Mr. Davies 


ſays upon the ſubject—“ The pamphlet was 
allowed, by the anſwerer, to be well written, 
and to contain in it a charm of words. I bave 
authority to ſay, that Mr. Morris was not the 
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author of that pamphlet, which, indeed, is 


well written; but its merit confiſis in the 
cloſeneſs of reaſoning, from AUTHENTICITY. 
or FACTS,” Here again Mr. Davies con- 
demns Mr. Garrick— He admits the a. 
thenticity of facts”: —He makes him plead 

guilty to all the charges brought againſt him 


in that pamphlet; the principal parts of 


which we have already ſtated. Thus was 
Mr. Macklin led into this diſagreeable con- 
teſt; thus was his conduct miſrepreſented and 
miſunderſtood, and thus was his character 
traduced and vilißed. He ſupported himſelf 
throughout with magnanimity and fortitude, 
and retired the principal loſer in the conflict, | 
but with this conſolation, that he had juſtified 
his conduct in the eyes of the world, and 
made the periſhable infamy of Garrick's | 
W immortal. | | 


/ 
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— 


Chap. XIx. 


Bine Dru 


Theatre, Mr. Macklin adopted a plan 


of ſupporting himſelf, which, if it had met 


with ſufficient encouragement, would have 


contributed much to the improvement of the 
Drama and the Stage. 


He collected together a company of per- 
ſons, almoſt wholly unacquainted, at that 
time, with the buſineſs of an Actor, among 
whom were, the celebrated Mr. Foote, Dr. 
Hill, and ſeveral others ; and undertook to 
inſtru them in the ſcience of acting. With 
| theſe raw troops he reſolved to turn Manager 
immediately. This was an arduous under- 
taking ; but Mr. Macklin was determined to 
ſurmount every obſtacle, and he executed his 
plan with ſuch uncommon promptitude and 
ſucceſs, that he was enabled to open the 


Haymarket Theatre, on the 6th of February, 


Q — — <@ 


— 
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1744, with the tragedy of Othello.” The very 


difficult character of the Moor was per- 


formed, on this occaſion, by Mr. Foote, and 
the part of Jago was moſt ably ſupported by 
Mr. Macklin. The | houſe was crowded in 
all parts, and the Performance, for chaſteneſs 
and ſpirit, exceeded the moſt ſanguine ex- 
pectations of Mr, Macklin's friends. 


The method that Mr. Macklin purſued in 
the inſtruction of his pupils, and his excel; 
lence in acting, have always been univerſally 
admired and approved. The celebrated Dr: 


Hill conveys ſo juſt and appropriate a panegy- 


ric on the theatrical abilities of- the Father of 
the Stage, that it would be doing his memory 


7 


a great injuſtice not to inſert it gere. 


There was a time when that extravagatice, 
which has been juſt recommended for farce, had 
its place in tragedy, both in action and de- 
livery ; the geſtures were forced, and beyond 
all that ever was in nature; and the recitation 
was a kind of ſinging. We are at preſent 
getting more into nature, in playing, and it 

. itom 
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the violence of gefiure be not quite ſup- 
preſſed, we haue nothing of the recitative of 
the. Bow weder | 


+ It i 10 the e of Mr. Macklin, that 
| he began this great improvement. There 
Was 3 time he was excluded the Theatres, 
and ſupported himſelf by 8 company, whom 
he taught to play, and ſome of whom after- 
wards made no inconſiderable figure. It was 
his manner to check all the cant and ca- 
dence of tragedy: he would bid his pupil 
fuſt ſpeak the paſſage as he would in common 
life, if be had ocpaſion to pronounce the 
ſame wards; and then giving them more 
force, but. preſerving the ſame accent, to de · 
liver them on the Stage. 


When the Player was faulty in his ſtops or 
accents, he ſet him right; and with nothing 
more than this attention to what is natural, 
he produced, out of the moſt ignorant per- 
ſons, players that ſurprized every body—the 
Montano mentioned before, was one of thefe, 
and this inftruftion was the ſource of his 
merit. 
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<< People were pleaſed with a ſenſible deli- 
very on this little Stage (Haymarket), and 
thoſe that ſaw that they were, transferred it 
to the greater, where it at this time flouriſhes, 
and will flouriſh, as long as good ſenſe lives 
in the audience. Tragedy has now no pecu- 
liar accent or tone, but the moſt outrageous 
ſcenes of it are ſpoken according to Mr. 
Macklin's plan, as the ſame wards would-be 
pronounced in common ſpeech, _ with 
more e | 


The Montano alluded to by Dr. Hill, was a 
man of the name of Forte, who obtained, to 
his own ſurprize, great applaufe in this charac- 
ter, which ſcarcely conſiſted of more than a 
dozen lines, but which he ſpoke, from Mr. 
Macklin's inftruftions, with much propriety. 
His ſucceſs in this ſmall part induced one of 
the then Managers-to. engage him; but, in 


higher characters, and left to himſelf, he ſoon ' 


loſt the hs he had 0 
U4 . 
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-:| Whilſt Mr. Macklin was thus laudably ex- 
erting himſelf, both as a Manager and Actor, 
at the Haymarket, a circumſtance occurred, 
which afforded him the opportunity of dif- 
playing his abilities to greater advantage in 
another place. The property in Drury: lane 
Theatre being transferred to new maſters, 
Mr. Macklin was induced, by the very ad- 
vantageous propoſals that were made to him, 
to enter into articles with the new Patentees, | 
and to relinquiſh his undertaking at the 
Haymarket. Previous to his re-appearance 
at Drury-lane; Mr. Macklin ſpoke the fol- 
lowing'-prologue, which was witten by the 
Rev. ee e | 


From ſcheming, fretting, famine and deſpair, | 
Behold, to grace reſtor'd, an exil'd player. 
g Your ſanction yet, his foftune muſt compleat, 
: And give him privilege to laugh and eat 
18 No revolution plots are mine again; 
Von ſee, thank Heaven ! the quieteſt of men: 
I pray, that all domeſtic feuds may ceaſe; 
And, beggar'd by the war, ſolicit peace. 
When urged by wrongs, and prompted to rebel, 
1 fought for freedom, and for freedom fell. 
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What could ſupport me eee 15 


I was no Shadrac, and no angel came. 
Once warn'd, I meddle not with State bin, 1 
But play my part, retire, and fay 1 my 1 


Let nobler ſpirits plan the vaſt deſign; © " 1 a 
Our green room ſwarms with longer heads than mine, 
I take na part; no private jarrs foment. 


But haſten from diſputes I can't prevent: 
Attack no rival brother's fame or eaſe, | 3 
And raiſe no ſtruggles but who moſt ſhall pleaſe. 
United in ourſelves, by you approvid, 
'Tis ours to make the ſſighted muſe beloy'd— 
So may the Stage again its uſe impart, - | 
And ripen Virtue, as it warms the heart, | 
May Diſcord, with her horrid trump retreat, 
Nor drive the frighted beauty from her ſeat | 
May no contending parties ſtrive for ſway, 


But A govern, and the Stage obey,” Gita 


e 
i 1 


During the delivery of this 1 Mr. 
Macklin was frequently interrupted by the 
plaudits and acclamations of a crowded audi- 
ence. The circumſtances that led to his 
re- engagement at Drury- lane, are briefly 
theſe ; 25 | 


The very embarraſſed ſtate of Mr. 
Fleetwood's finances, obliged him, in the 
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year 1744, to advertiſe his mortgaged patent 


to be ſold before a Maſter in Chancery. At 
this time Mr. Lacy was Aſſiſtant- Manager to 
Mr. Rich, of Covent-Garden Theatre; and 


Meſſrs. Green and Amber, Bankers, in the 


city, reſolved to buy the patent, if Mr. Lacy 
would undertake to manage the company. 
The canditions they offered, were, that they 
would advance all the purchaſe- money; that 
Mr. Lacy ſhould become a third ſharer in the 
undertaking; and that he ſhould (when the 
profits enabled him ſo to do) repay them one- 
third of the purchaſe-money. To this propo- 
ſal Mr. Lacy conſented. Meſſrs. Green and 
Amber paid 3, 200“. for the patent, and 
agreed to pay Mr. Fleetwood 600. a year 


till the patent expired. The patent, howe- 


ever, was mortgaged for 70001. to a gentle- 
man, who agreed to let his mortgage lie, for 


| which the patent was til] a ſecurity. Matters 


being thus adjuſted, Mr. Fleetwood retired to 
the Continent upon the ſhipwreck of his for- 
tune, where he ſoon after died, and Mr. 
Lacy entered upon his Management. The 


firſt ſtep he took was to engage the beſt and 
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and moſt approved actors. He accordingly 
employed Mr. and Mrs. Macklin, and Mr. 
Barry, who had juſt then made his firſt ap- 
pearance in Othello, on the Dublin Stage. 
Mr. Barry was, beyond all doubt, one of the 
moſt pathetic lovers on the Engliſh Stage, and 
ſtood greatly indebted to the excellent inſtruc- 
tions of Mr, Macklin. 


When Mr. Barry came firſt to England, he 
yery wiſely put himſelf under the tuition of 
Mr. Macklin, who ſpared no pains to inſtru 
his pupil in the art and duty of an Actor. 
Before he made his firſt appearance at Drury- 
lane, he happened to walk with Mr: Macklin 
in St. James's Park, where his agreeable per- 
lon ſoon attracted the eyes of the people. 
When Mr. Macklin was aſked, Who that fine- 
looking man was ? he replied, that he was an 
Iriſh Nobleman, viz. the Earl of Munſter | 
Mr, Macklin carried on the joke for ſome 
time, by the affiſtance of a few friends that 
he let into the ſecret; and, wherever Barry 
appeared in public, he was looked upon as 
an Iriſh Earl. When he afterwards made his 
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debut on Drury Lane Stage, ſeveral of the au- 
dierice whiſpered — © That is the | Earl of 
Munter! we are certain he is the Earl of 
« Munſter ! for we ſaw him walking the other 
« day in St. James's Park along with ns, 
4 who . us ſo,” oF 


[leona the Zar! of Aae gained 
great applauſe that evening, and Macklin 
and his friends enjoyed an hearty laugh on the 
occaſion'; as did the reſt of the audience 
when they found out the jeſt.— Mr. Macklin 
played Jago this ſeaſon to Barry's Othello, 
and acquired as much fame as he did in 
the part of Shylock. The character of Tago 
is excellently drawn—he is full of ſubtilty, 
iraſcibility, and villainy—devoid of every good 
and tender feeling—mean, hypocritical, and 
vindictive—baſe enough to do any bad action 
underhand, but without . reſolution to avow, 
. or vindicate his wickedneſs. In the repre- 
ſentation of this monſtrous! character, Mr. 
Macklin ſtood, confeſſedly, without a compe- 
titor. His excellence in this part burſt upon 
the audience in Iugo's ſoliloquy, which con- 
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cludes' the firſt act; it is a maſterpiece of 
villainous machination, and finely written for 
a judicious Actor e mult preſent it to the 
candid reader 


— — 7 Moor; 3 
And it it is thought abroad, that *twixt my ſheets - 
He has done my office : I know not, if't be true; 
But I, for mere ſuſpicion in that kind, 
Will do, as if for ſurety. He holds me well; 
he better ſhall my purpoſe work on him. 
Caſſio's a proper man: let me ſee now: 
To get his place, and to plume up my will, 
A double knavery. How? how?—Let me ſee— 
After ſome time, to abuſe Othello's ear, | | 
That he is too famillar with his wife: 3 
He hath a perſon, and a ſmooth diſpoſe, 
To be ſuſpected; fram d to make women falſe. 
The Moor is of a free and open nature, 
That thinks men honeſt, that but ſeem to be ſo z 
And will as tenderly be Jed by the noſe, 
As aſſes are. 
l hav't ;—it is rn and night 
Muſt n 3 to the world's light. 


The diſtant, artful manner, in which ; oY 
enters upon the grand part, of his deſign, is 
admirable, Macklin - here diſplayed great 
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powers —he wrought with great judgment 
and propriety upon Othello's openneſs of tem- 
per, and warmth of heart. | 


The inſidious villainy, and hypocritical dif. 


fidence, with which the double dealing An- 
cient works up Othello to impatient curioſity, 


he pourtrayed with ſingular ability. 


 Othello's ſpeech, on being ſuppoſed capable 
of ſo illiberal a paſſion as jealouſy, is ex- 
tremely pleaſing and inſtructive. This cha- 
racter appeared peculiarly ſuited to Mr. 
Barry's forte in acting; he happily exhibited 
the hero, the lover, and the diſtracted 
huſband—indeed,' he roſe through all the 
paſſions of this character, to the utmoſt ex- 
tent of critical imagination. In the following 
ſpeech he was amazingly great: 


Why, why is this? | 
Thinkeſt thou I'd make a life of jealouſy, 
Joo follow ſtill the changes of the moon 
With freſh ſuſpicions ? No, to be once in doubt, 


I once to be reſolved — 
— . Tis not to make me jealous, 


COT 


„5 fay my wife is fair, feeds well, loves company, 
Is free of ſpeech, ſings, plays, and dances well; 
Where virtue is, theſe are moſt virtuous 3 ; | 
Nor from mine own weak merits, will I draw 
The ſmalleſt fear, or doubt of her revolt. 

For ſhe had eyes, and choſe me No, Iago, 
I'll ſee before I doubt When I doubt—prove, 
And on the proof, there is no more but this, 

Away at once with love and jealouſy. @_ 


Iago's making the circumſtance of the 
handkerchief, though apparently infignificant, 
an inſtrument of importance, is admirably - 
conceived. 


Trifles light as air 
Are to the jealous, confirmations \rong 
As _ of holy writ, 


Mr, Macklin's ſubtle affectation of chagrin 
at Othello's boifterous treatment of him, and 
his blunt method of expreſſion, in order to 
recal the Moor's calmer reaſon, and to plant 
the dagger ſtill deeper in his heart, went 
home to the feelings of every body that had 
the pleaſure of ſeeing him perform the cha- 
racter— When ſhall we look upon his like 
| ; 3 
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again!” This is an admirable tragedy, and 
moſt forcibly inculcates an excellent moral, 
by ſhewing the very dangerous conſequences 


of permitting, even upon the moſt probable 


proofs, that pernicious and ungovernable 
paſſion, Jealouſy, to W eee of the 
human heart. 


The fatal effects of this fever of the mind, 


which Dr. Young moſt emphatically calls 


« The Hydra of Calamities,” are admirably 
depicted in this play, by well-wrought paſ- 


| ſions, elevated ſentiments, and a dreadful 
| TT 


The Seth Rebellion, in 1745, cauſed a 
deſertion of all theatrical entertainments, and 


the misfortunes of Meſſrs. Green and Amber, 


may be principally aſcribed to that commo-̃ 
tion for, notwithſtanding all the efforts of 


the Manager and Actors, the Theatre was but 


thinly attended during the ſeaſon. Mr. 
Macklin commenced author this year, and 
produced his tragedy of Henry VII. or the 
Popiſh Impaſtor, which is founded upon the 


he 
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well known ſtory of Perkin urbeol. This 
piece is well planned, but the language i is 
rather inelegant. It is not to be wondered 
at that the author did not ſucceed in this 
undertaking, ſince he was put upon the ſub- 
jet by Mr. Lacy, and allowed but ſix weeks 
to compoſe the work. Mr. Macklin per- 
formed the part of Huntley in this tragedy, 
which ran vhs mos, and was then laid aſide. 


bs the year 1746, Mr. Macklin wrote The 
Suſpicious Huſband, or, the Plague of | Envy, 
a Farce, by way of criticiſm on the comedy 
of the Suſpicious Huſband. This piece an- 
ſwered the purpoſe for which it was written 
the nature and tendency of the Suſpicious 
Huſband . of DR. Hop Lx, afforded Mr. 
Macklin ample room for criticiſm. That the 
Doctor's Comedy is calculated to exhilarate 


the ſpirits, we readily admit, but we are ex- 


tremely apprehenſive that it will not mend 

the heart Ranger is moſt aſſ uredly a gilded 

bait of vice for youth and vanity to ſnap 

at, and all his tranſactions tend, at leaſt, to 

inflame, if not to taint the imagination. The 
„ii X 
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ſame year Mr. Macklin produced a new 
Farce, entitled A Will, or No Will,” ora 
« New Caſe for the Lawyers,” for the benefit 
of Mrs. Macklin. This little piece contri- 
buted to the novelty of a benefit night, 


and, after its firſt repreſentation, was with- 


drawn. 


This was a very unſucceſsful period for the 
Stage; both the Managers and Actors ſuffered 
materially. It was during this ſeafon of diſ- 
treſs, that Meffrs. Green and Amber became 
inſolvent ; and the patent of Drury Lane 
Theatre was again put up to fale, as a part 
of the bankrupt's effects. After ſome tranſ- 
actions, of no importance to the public, 
Mr. Lacy and Mr. Garrick, having engaged 
to pay off the mortgage of 700O/. and the 
other debts of the Theatre, which, altoge- 
ther amounted to 12,0007. excluſtve of Fleet- 
wood's annuity, undertook the joint manage- 
ment of Drury Lane Theatre, having pre- 
viouſly obtained a promiſe from the Duke 
of Grafton of a renewal of the patent. 


! 
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In the year 1747 this partnerſhip com- 
menced, both to be equal ſharers, except 
that Mr. Garrick was to be allowed an income 
of 500l a year as a Performer, and ſome par- 
ticular emoluments for altering Plays, Farces, 
&c. Several of the moſt eminent Performers, 
among whom were Mr. and Mrs. Macklin, 
entered into articles with the Patentees of 
Drury Lane.—On the 20th of September, the 
Houſe opened, and an admirable Prologue, 
written by Dr. Johnfon, was ſpoken by Mr. 
Garrick on the occaſion. It contains ſo 
many beauties, that we cannot avoid inſert- 
ing it here. 3 | 


1 


« 


When learning's triumph o'er her barbarous foes, 
Firſt rear'd the Rage, immortal Shakſpeare roſe ; 
Each change of many-coloured life he drew, 
Exhauſted worlds, and then imagin'd new: 
Exiſtence ſaw him ſpurn her bounded reign, 
And panting time toil'd after him in vain. 

His powerful ftrokes preſiding truth impreſs'd, 
And unreſiſting paſſion ſtorm'd the breaſt, 
Then Jonſon can ę, inſtructed from the ſchool, 
To pleaſe in method, and invent by rule; 

8 X 2 
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His ſludious patience, and laborious art, 
By regular approach aſſail'd the heart: 
Cold approbation gave the ling ring bays, 
For thoſe who durſt not cenſure, ſcarce could praiſe. 
A mortal born, he met the general doom, 
But left, like Egypt's kings, a laſting tomb. 
I be wits of Charles found eaſier ways to fame, 
Nor wiſh'd for Jonſon's art, or Shakſpeare's flame; 
Themſelves they ſtudied; as they felt they writ : 
Intrigue was plot, obſcenity was wit. 
| Vice always found a ſympathetic friend, 
| | They pleas'd their age, and did not aim to mend. 
Vet bards like theſe aſpir'd to laſting praiſe, 
And proudly hop'd to pimp in future days. 


Their cauſe was general, their ſupports were ſtrong, 


Their ſlaves were willing, and their reign was long; 
Till ſhame regain'd the poſt that ſenſe betray'd, 
And virtue call'd oblivion to her aid. : 
Then cruſh'd by rules, and weaken'd as refin'd, 

For years, the power of tragedy declin'd : 
From bard to bard, the frigid caution crept, 
Till declamation roar'd while paſſion ſlept. 

Yet ſtill did virtue deign the ſtage to tread, 
Philoſophy remain'd, thongh nature fled. 

But forcd at length, her ancient reign to quit, 
She ſaw great Fauſtus lay the ghoſt of wit; 
Exulting folly hail'd the joyful day, 

And pantomime and ſong confirm'd her ſway. 
But who the coming changes can preſage, 
And mark the future periods of the ſtage? 
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Perhaps, if ſkill could diſtant times explore, 
New Behns, new Durfeys, yet remain in ſtore. * 
Perhaps, where Lear has rav'd, and Hamlet 0 a, 
On flying cars new ſorcerers may ride. 

Perhaps (for who can gueſs the effects of chance ?) 
Here Hunt may box, or * Mahomet may dance. 
Hard is his lot, that here by fortune plac'd, 

Muſt watch the wild viciſſitudes of taſte; 
With every meteor of caprice muſt play, 
And chace the new-blown bubbles of the day. 
Ah! let not cenſure term our fate our choice, 
The ſtage but echoes back the public voice; 
The drama's laws, the drama's patrons give, 
For we that live to pleaſe, muſt pleaſe R 
Then prompt no more the follies you decry, EE, 

As tyrants doom their tools of guilt to die: 

'Tis yours, this night, to bid the reign n % 

Of reſcu'd nature, and reviving-ſenſe;” © 
To chace the charms of ſound, the pomp of 825 
For uſeful mirth, and falutary woe, 1 
Bid ſcenic virtue form the rifing __ 

And truth diffuſe her radiance from the ſtage. | 


— —— ů — rn e e 
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The, buſineſs of. the. Theatre was now con- 
ducted with great ability, and was divided 
into two departments. The wardrobe, the 
ſcenes, and economy of the houſhold, were 


A famous Rope Dancer, and practiſer of 22 


Tricks. 
X 3 
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ſuperintended by Mr. Lacy, while the buſi. 
neſs of treating with Authors, ' hiring Actors, 
and ſuperintending rehearſals, was regulated 
by Garrick, Theſe two men were ſuitable 


aſſociates for the management of ſuch an im- 


portant concern. Mr. Garrick was always 
ſure of a full houfe as often as he played, 


and Mr. Lacy took infinite pains to fit up _ 
the Theatre for the accommodation and re- 


ception of the Public. Every A Cor was fairly 
dealt with, according to his demerits, and 
the company throve under ſuch wiſe regula- 
tions. Mr. Macklin's Club of Fortune 
Hunters, ar Widow Bewitched” came out 
this ſeaſon, and met a tolerable reception. 


Although Mr. Macklin had juſt cauſe to 
recollett the cruel treatment he had formerly 
experienced at the hands of Mr. Garrick, 
yet the nobleneſs and generoſity of his mind 
prompted him now to diſmifs it totally from 
Vis recollection—and thefe two men became 
friends again. 


J OE TY I 
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In the beginning of the year 1748, the 
comedy of The Foundling, by Moore, 
was put in rehearſal. This play ſpeaks ſo 
feelingly to our paſſions, ſo chaſtely to our 
ideas, and ſo inſtructively to our ſenſe, that 
we wiſh it were oftener performed on the 
Stage. About the latter end of February, 
this comedy was announced for repreſenta- 
tion it was caſt in the following manner — 


DRAMATIS PERSON. 
x _, 

Young. Belmont Mir. Garrick, 
Sir Charles Raymond Mr. Barry. 
Sir Roger Belmont Mr. Yates. 
Vilkard: ao fic Mr. Sparks; 
Colonel Raymond . . Mr. Havard 
Faddle . VM. Macklin. 


Wonzx. | | 
| Roſeta © . VMI. Woffington. 
Fidelia f Mrs. Cibber. | 


X 4 
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This comedy, thus ſupported by the whole 
ſtrength of the company, was admirably per- 


formed, and received the warmeſt approba- 
tion of the public In this play, the critical 


unities are well preſerved, and: the plot lays 
proper hold of ſuſpenſe and attention. There 


are no make · ſnift ſcenes, nor any that are te- 


dious in a word, there is much to be praiſed, 
and little to be: cenſured.” In the fourth act, 
which commences with the rene wal of Colonel 
Raymond's addreſſes, and Ro/etta's coquet- 
tiſh raillery, we meet with the following juſt 
deſcription of matrimony—* To fools, it is 
the jewel of ÆEſop's cock; to the wiſe, a 
diamond of price in a ſkilful hand to enrich 
life; it is happineſs or miſery, as minds are 
differently diſpoſed. The neceſſary requiſites 


are love, good ſenſe, and good breeding; 


the firſt to unite, the ſecond to adviſe, and 
the third to comply: if you add to theſe 
neatneſs and a competency, beauty will al- 
ways pleaſe, and family cares become agreea- 
ble amuſements.“ And in the ſcene between 
Sir Charles Raymond and Faddle - where 
Sir Charles having made the diſcovery he 
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wanted, diſmiſſes the paraſite, with a moſt 


excellent lecture, ſo deſcriptive of 'ſuch rep- 
tiles, and ſo pregnant with inſtructive truth, 
that we beg leave to offer it to our readers— — 


« Thy life is a diſgrace to humanity; a 
fooliſh prodigality makes thee needy, need 
makes thee vicious, and both make thee con- 
temptible ; thy wit is proſtituted to flander 
and buffoonery ; and thy judgment, if thou 


haſt any, to meanneſs and villainy—thy bet- 


ters, who laugh with thee, laugh at thee; and 
who are they ?—the fools of quality at Court, 
and thoſe who ape them in the City: the 
varieties of thy life are pitiful rewards, and 
painful abuſes ; for the ſame trick that gets 
thee a guinea to-day, ſhall get thee beaten 
out of doors to-morrow ; thoſe who careſs 
thee, are enemies to themſelves, and when 
they know it, will be enemies to thee; 


in thy diſtreſs they'll deſert thee, and leave 


thee, at laſt, to ſink in thy poverty, unre- 
garded and unpitied; if thou canſt be wiſe, 
think of me, and be honeſt.” 
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The character of young Belmont, was de- | 


figned by the author to be a capital one ; but, 
excepting the. firit ſcene, and that with his 
father, (which 1s truly pleaſant) and that with 
Sir Charles, he has nothing to ſay worth notice. 
However, Mr. Garrick, by the happy uſe of 
his qualifications, added amazing ſpirit to 
this play, and gave young Belmont more con- 
ſequence than any other Performer. Sir 
Charles Raymond is an amiable character, 
and diſplays, throughout great juſtice, hu- 
manity, ſpirit, and good ſenſe. He never 
was in better hands than thoſe of Barzr, 
who ſupported the character with emphatic 
dignity, and melting tenderneſs. 


The thorough-paced villany, rhapſodical 
foppery, and deſigning knavery of Faddle, 
were admirably hit off by Mr. Macklin, who 
was peculiarly happy in marking the obſequi- 
ous knave all through the piece. 


During the firſt and ſecond nights of its 
repreſentation, ſeveral paſſages in the part of 
Faddle drew down the vengeance of the au- 
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dience (and we think very properly The ob- 
jectionable ſpeeches were afterwards very 
wiſely omitted, The author drew this cha- 
rater for one Ruſſel, a young man who was 
admired for his agreeable manner of imitat- 
ing the Opera Singers. He was handſome _ 
and elegant in his perſon, of moſt conſummate 
aſſurance, and careſſed for ſome years by | 
ſeveral ladies of quality, and yet (ſo capri- 
cious is the fate of ſuch beings) he was 
thrown into the Fleet Priſon, in his prime 
of life, for a debt not exceeding forty poundy, 
ran mad, and died there in a few months. 
The part of Roſetta was undoubtedly. con- 
ceived for Mrs. Woffington, and ſhe did it 
particular juſtice. There was a je ne ſcai quoi 
about this lady that rendered her extremely 
agreeable ; ſhe was ſenſible, witty, and full 
of vivacity ; her countenance was beautiful 
and expreffive, and her form was elegant; 
ſhe made her firſt appearance, in London, at 
the Theatre in Covent Garden, in the cha- 
rafter of Sir Harry Wildair. | 
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The eaſe, the elegance, and the propriety 
of deportment, with. which ſhe repreſented 
this gay, diſſipated, , good-humoured rake, 
ſpread her fame all over the town, and the Ma- 
nagers ſoon found it their intereſt to bring her 
forward in that character frequently. Shortly 
after this, an intimacy commenced between 
Mr. Macklin, Mrs. Woffington, and Mr. 
Garrick, which cemented into a partner- 
ſhip concern. Theſe parties grew ſo attached 
to and ſo fond of each other, and were fo 
diſtinguiſhed and remarkable for their vari- 
ous qualifications, that they formed a plan 
for entering into a kind of coalition in the 
way of their profeſſion. With this view, they 
took a houſe, (now No. 6,) in Bow Street, 
and began trade. This Dramatic Triumrirate, 
(if we may be allowed the expreſſion, for 
Mrs. Woffington was more like a man than d 


roman) undertook the Preſidency of Tra- 


gedy and Comedy. They reſolved to improve 
theatrical taſte, and found a ſchool for Hiſtr:- 
onic Science ; and the better to accompliſh 
their objeQ, they determined to live together, 
to play together, and to put their money in 
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one purſe ! For ſome time matters went on 
briſkly, and every thing had the appearance 
of ſucceſs. The firm of the houſe was of 
the higheſt reſpeCtability ; their credit was 
very extenſive, and their receipts conſider- 
able. But, all on a ſudden, affairs took an 
unfavourable turn; for, upon caſting up the 
books at the end of the quarter, the fock- 
purſe was found deficient ſome hundreds 
of pounds. This circumſtance cauſed a more 
minute inveſtigation -of their income and 
expenditure ; the reſult of which was, that 
Mr. Garrick had diſburſed the capital too 
freely—altercations and diſputes immedi- 
ately followed, and this extraordinary kind 
of commerce terminated ſoon after in a diſ. 
ſolution of the partnerſhip. 


In the ſpring of this year, Mr. Sheridan, 
the then Dublin Manager, came from Ire- 
land to provide attractive Actors for the en- 
ſuing ſeaſon. This gentleman made propo- 
ſals to Mr. Macklin, which were accepted. 
The agreement was, that Mr. and Mrs. 
Macklin ſhould be engaged for two years, at 
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a ſalary of 800. per annum, with the allow: 
ance of a ſum, to be ſtipulated, for any new 
Plays or Farces that he might compoſe, 
Accordingly Mr. and Mrs. Macklin ſet out 
for Ireland, and performed there with won- 
derful applauſe. The principal characters 
that he played during his engagement in 
Dublin with Mr. Sheridan, were Shylock, 
Scrub, Sir Paul Pliant, Sir Gi bert W rangle, 
Nc. &c. but Mr. Macklin did not act long 
under the management of Mr. Sheridan 
- before ſeveral diſputes took place between 
them, which at length terminated in a law 


ſuit. We ſhall here preſent the reader with 


Mr. Macklin's own account of this tranſac- 
tion, copied verbatim et literatim from his 
Memorandum book, now before us—* Mr. 
« Sheridan brought over Mr. and Mrs. 
« Macklin from London, and diſcharged 
« them in the middle of a ſeaſon, without 
« giving them any notice, or without aſ- 
« ſigning any cauſe; and at the ſame time 


© refuſed to pay Mr. Macklin the money 
„ that was due to him, which was 8001. ac- 


* cording to an agreement. Mr. Macklin filed 
| ng = 
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« a Bill in Chancery againſt him, on which 
« Mr. Sheridan paid 300l. into Court, and 
« Mr. Macklin took that ſum rather than 
« be detained unemployed in Ireland, or 
« wait the event of a Chancery ſuit.” 


At the time that Mr. Sheridan. engaged 


Mr. and Mrs. Macklin in London, he alſo 
engaged, in the muſical way, Mr. and Mrs, 
Lampe, Signior Paſquali, Mr. Sullivan, Mr. 


Howard, Mrs. Storer, and Mrs. Moxeen. 


All this muſical party, Mr. Victor ſays, 
were articled for two years. With regard 
to Mr. Lampe and his wife, we alfo find that 
Mr. Macklin writes thus“ the ſame kind 
« of treatment Mr. Lampe received reſ- 
« peCting his agreement with Mr. Sheridan 
for his own performance, as a Muſician 
and Compoſer, and his wife's as a Singer.— 
Mr. Sheridan quarrelled with them—he 
„would only pay what part of the agree- 
ment his own equity thought proper, 
* which' Mr. Lampe, like Mr. Macklin, 
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accepted, rather than abide the diſtant 
« eyent of a Chancery ſuit in a ſtrange Country. 


6 He quarrelled in the ſame manner with 
e the Mitchels, Diggs, Mofſop, Barry, Bellamy, 
« Lee, and Montgomery.” 


In the year 1749, Mr. and Mrs. Macklin 
left Dublin in conſequence of this diſpute 
with Mr. Sheridan, and returned to England. 
Soon after this Mr. Macklin became the Ma- 
nager of a very excellent Company of Come- 
dians at Cheſter, where he performed with 
conſiderable ſucceſs. His engagement at 
Cheſter being over, he ſet out for London, 

where he arrived during the conteſted election 
for the City of Weſtminſter, when Lord 
Trentham and Sir George V. andeput were 
candidates. We have often heard Mr. 
Macklin relate a very curious anecdote re- 
ſpecting this conteſted election, which we 
ſhall beg leave to inſert here: 


: The late. hes Barrowby, who was Mr. 
Macklin's particular friend, intereſted himſelf 


of Cv — = * 
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very much in favour of Sir George V. andeput, 


who was nominated in oppoſition to the Court 


party. At this period, the Doctor had, for 
ſome weeks, attended the noted Joe Weatherby, 
maſter of the Ben Jonſon's Head, in Ruſſel- 
ſtreet, Covent-garden, who had been greatly 


emaciated by a nervous fever. During the 


Doctor's viſits, the patient's wife, not know- 
ing that gentleman's attachment, had fre- 
quently expreſſed her uneaſineſs that her 


Joey could not get up and vote for her good 


friend, Lord Trentham. Towards the end of 
the election, when very uncommon means 
were uſed on both ſides to obtain the ſuf- 
frages of the people, the Doctor, calling one 
morning on his patient, to his great aſtoniſh- 
ment found him up, and almoſt dreſſed by the 
nurſe and her aſſiſtants.—“ Hey-day what's 
the cauſe of this?” exclaims Barrowby ; - why 
would you get out of bed without my direc- 
tions? Dear Doctor,“ ſays poor Joey, in 
broken accents, © I am going to poll.“ To 
poll!” replies the Doctor, with great warmth, 


(ſuppoſing that he eſpouſed the fame fide that 


his wife did), © going to the devil you mean! 
Vor, I. Y 


L 
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Why, do you not know that the cold air muf 
deſtroy you ? Get to bed, man; get to bed as 


faſt as you can, or immediate death may enſue.“ 


h! Sir, if that i is the caſe, ' returns the pa- 
tient, in faltering accents, * to be ſure I muſt 
act as you adviſe me; but 1 love my country, 
Sir, and thought, while my wife was out, to ſeize 
this opportunity to go to Covent Garden 
Church, and vote for Sir Georg ge V andeput.”— 
cc How, Joey, for Sir George — Fes, Sir; [ 
wiſh him heartily well.“ — “ Do you?” fays 
the medical politician. * Hold ! ! nurſe ; don't 
pull off his ſtockings again ; ; let me feel his 
pulſe —Hey ! very well; a good firm ſtroke; 
egad, this will do; you took the pills | order- 
ed laſt night Pe cc Yes, Doctor; but they 


made me very ſick.” Aye, fo. much the 


better. How did your maſter ſleep, nurſe? 
« O, charmingly, Sir,” | replies the nurſe. 
Did be? Well, if bis mind be uneaſy about 


this election, he muſt be indulged; diſeaſes of 


the mind greatly affect thoſe of the body. Come, 

come, throw a great coat or a blanket about 
bim; it is a fine day; but the ſooner he goes 
the better; ; the ſun will be down very fon — 
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; Here, here, lift him up; adad! a ride will do 
him good: he ſhall go with me to the Huſtings 


in my chariot.” The Doctor was directly 
obeyed, and poor Joe Weatherby was carried 
in the chariot to the place of poll, where he 
gave his voice according to his conſcience, 
amidſt the acclamations of the people, and 
two hours after his phyſical friend had left him 
at his own houſe, abſolutely departed this life, 
loaded with the reproaches of his beloved 
ms and her friends of the Court * 


In the winter of 1749, Mr. and Mrs. 
Macklin were engaged at Covent Garden, 
and Mr. Barry and Mrs. Cibber being ill 
treated by Mr. Garrick, deſerted from Drury 
Lane, and were employed by Mr. Rich; who, 
at the ſame time, ſtrengthened his Company 
by the valuable addition or Mr. Quin and 
Mrs. Woffington. - 


The Houſe opened on the 24th September, . 


with Tue Miſer. Mr. Macklin played 
Lovegold, to a brilliant audience, and gained 


wonderful applauſe, and Mrs, Macklin wy 
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formed Lappet, with her accuſtomed ability, 
Early in October, a very remarkable con- 
teſt took place in the Theatrical World, 
The Tragedy of Romeo and Juliet was per- 


formed at both Houſes for twelve nights ſuc- 


ceſſively. The lovers at Covent Garden were, 
Barry and Cibber, while Mr. Garrick and 
Mis Bellamy ſupported the ſame characters 
at Drury Lane. In Romeo and Juliet the 
author has taken very unuſual, and very ſuc- 
ceſsful pains with his female character. The 
plot is romantic and irregular, the characters 
_ oddly conceived, and ſtrangely jumbled, and 
the ſcenes are very unequal in point of mat- 
ter; ſome are extremely inſignificant, and 
others enchantingly beautiful ; the unities are 


violently, yet not offenſively, broken; and the 


cataſtrophe is equal, if not ſuperior, to any in 
the Engliſh Drama. With reſpe& to moral, 
ſome very inſtructive leſſons may be drawn 
from this piece: firſt, from the Lovers, that 
diſobedience in Children, or doing what they 
know is totally againſt parental inclinations, 
brings on a train of perplexities, and produces 
the moſt fatal conſequences Parents may 
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tearn, that family quarrels are not only unſocially 
abſurd, but pregnant with miſery to themſelves 
and their offspring ; they may alſo perceive 
that compelling youth into the matrimonial 
ſtate, is an unnatural, dangerous exertion of 
authority; and Duelliſts may infer from fiery 
Tibalt's fall, that the ſword of Fate hangs ſuſ- | 


pended by a thread over a turbulent diſpoſition. 


The hero of this Tragedy is veſted with very 
warm paſſions, with much love, and what, in 
that caſe, may well be expected, little pru- 
dence. Romeo fixes his affections upon Juliet, 
and determines to have her at any rate; the 
two valuable qualifications of courage and 
friendſhip he ſeems happily poſſeſſed of; but, 
upon the whole, ſhews rather an amiable than 
a great mind; ardent in affection, vehement in 
rage, poignant in grief: thus equipped, and 
ſo circumſtanced as he is, it is not to be WOnr 


dered at, that he affords a fine opportunity to 

an Actor for the diſplay of his talents upon 

the Stage. The reputation of Mr. Barry and 

Mrs. Cibber was raiſed to the higheſt degree, 

by their ſcenes of tender love and pathetic 
- 
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diftreſs in this Play. At the time of this con- 


teſt, the opinion of the Public was much di- 


vided, with regard to the merits of the Per- 
formers :—though the people ran, at firſt, in 
crowds to decide and criticiſe upon the Actors 
in this Tragedy, yet there were many who 
were highly incenſed at the conduct of the 
Managers, by being obliged to give up the 
diverſion of the Theatre for almoſt a fortnight, 
or elſe be under the neceſſity of ſeeing the 
ſame play repeatedly, The Patentees loſt 
very conſiderably by this ſtruggle for ſuperi- 
ority; for they often played to thin or made- 
up audiences. We have often heard Mr. 
Macklin declare, that Mr. Barry was the beſt 
Romeo he ever ſaw; and that Mr. Garrick was 
not at all qualified for the part. The amorous 
harmony of Mr. Barry's features, his melting 
eyes, and unequalled plaintiveneſs of voice, 
and his fine graceful figure, gave him very 
great ſuperiority over Mr. Garrick m this con- 
teſt. Mr. Barry was confeſſedly the beſt lover 
that ever appeared on the ſtage. In the gar- 
den ſcenes of the ſecond and fourth act, and in 
the tomb ſcene, he was ſuper-eminent]y great 
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and affecting: indeed, he bore away the palm 
from Mr. Garrick in this part; but Mrs. 
Cibber's ſtrength failing, another Play was 
obliged to be announced at Covent Garden, 
which enabled Mr. Garrick, as Mr. Davies 
ſays, if he did not abſolutely conquer the 
enemy, to keep the field, and to cloſe the 


long conteſt with a diverting Epilogue, which 


was ſpoken by Mrs. Clive.“ The character of 
Merculio, that peculiar offspring of ſpirited 
imagination, was admirably ſupported by Mr. 


Macklin on this occaſion. This Theatrical 


Neſtor preſerved in this, as well as all other 
characters, the author's ſenſe critically,” and 
was as whimſical as the author could wiſh; 
and Mrs. Macklin was as petulant a Nurſe as 
ever was ſeen. The revival of The Refuſal 
this ſeaſon, by Mr. Macklin, was peculiarly 


beneficial to the treaſury, and his Sir Gilbert 


Wrangte was à fine ſpecimen of capital 
acting. 
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Chap. XX. 

HE next Play that was got up this year pl 
at Covent Garden was Othello, in which te 
Barry and Macklin, and Quin and Ryan, play- tr 
ed alternately. When Barry acted Othello, 4 
_ Macklin was the Iago when Quin played V 
Othello, Ryan performed Jago. Here again 01 
Mr. Macklin pronounced judgment in favour - 
of Mr. Barry, who, he ſaid, did not * o'erſtep to 
the modeſty of nature,” when he exhibited the * 
extravagant paſſions of the Moor. The external th 
appearance of Mr. Quin was not calculated to cl 
engage De/demona ; his perſon was clumſy, fri 
his declamation heavy, his paſſions bellowing, M 
his emphaſis affected, and his under ſtrokes | li 
growling. He was accuſtomed to play Othello A 
in a large powdered major wig, which, with W. 
the black face, made ſuch a magpye appear- fo 
ance of his head, as tended more to make the fe, 
people laugh than cry. Mr. Ryan was as far {ci 
behind Mr. Macklin in Jago, as Quin was in- ch 


ferior to Barry in Othello. In his plauſibility 


oy 
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and eaſe he was very commendable; but he 
appeared very deficient in deſign. 


Mr. Garrick once took it into his head to 
play Othello, and in a Mooriſh dreſs ; an al- 
teration which was not only abſurd in the ex- 
treme, as it muſt naturally be ſuppoſed that a 
Venetian General would uſually wear a 
Venetian habit, but as it tended to make his 


_ own figure more pelit than it really was, 


which was quite unneceſſary. After the per- 
formance was over, a gentleman called upon 
Mr. Quin to give him an account of it, when 
the latter, with the utmoſt good humour, ex- 
claimed, © You muſt be miſtaken, my dear 


friend, the little man could not appear as the 


Moor; he muſt rather look like De/demona's 
little black boy, that attends her tea-kettle.” 
And, indeed, this obſervation of Mr. Quin 
was not merely a witty impromptu, but it was 
founded in truth; for the great Roſcius, not 
feeling himſelf equal to the part, and con- 
{cious of the degradation of his figure in the 
character, never ventured to perform it again. 


CY 
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In the hiſtory of the Stage, there is ſcarcely 
any thing more fingular than the circum- 
ſtances which have attended the performance 
of this character, by a perſon of the name of 
Stephens, a button-maker, who reſided in 
Paternofter Row, Mr. Samuel Stephens had 
been for many years a conſtant attendant at 
the Theatre, and eſpecially at that period when 
Mr. Booth acted the principal characters in 
Tragedy. Among his acquaintances he had fre- 
quently repeated ſpeeches, or favourite portions 
of Plays, eſpecially from Othello. He was told 
by his friends, that his voice reſembled that of 
Mr. Booth, both in ſtrength and melody, and 
his imitation of that great actor's manner was 
juſt, as well as pleaſing. He was, at length, 
tempted to make an offer of his ſervices to Mr. 
Rich, who had juft loft his great Tragedian, 
Mr. Quin, who had left his old maſter, and 
was engaged at Drury Lane. In conſequence 
of ſome temporary agreement with Mr. Rich, 
Stephens ventured, in 1734, to perform his fa- 
yourite character of Othello. 
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His figure was not unſuitable to the part, 
and he had, by cloſe attention, acquired ſome 
of Mr. Booth's happy tones. The audience 
were equally ſurpriſed and delighted at the 
performance ; and, during that paſſionate 
| ſcene between the Moor and Jago, in the 3d 
act, the pit cried out, Bravo ! bravo! better 
than Ruin! better than Ruin!” For fix or 
ſeven nights ſucceſſively, this man drew after 
him very large audiences. During this time 
Mr. 2uin avoided going to the Coffee Houſe 
that he uſually frequented, leſt he ſhould be 
affronted by the loud praiſes beſtowed upon 
the button-maker. However, the charm was 
not wound up fo powerfully as to laſt long; 
Rich, either through miſtake or deſign, per- 
ſuaded the new Actor to chooſe Polydore, 
in the Orphan, for his ſecond character, than 
which nothing could have been more ill- adviſed. 
Stephens was in form, bulky; in the manage- 
ment of his voice, aukward, and advanced 
beyond his fortieth year. This act of indiſ- 
cretion was equally hurtful to the Actor and 
Manager. The ladies, more eſpecially, were 
diſpleaſed with ſuch a miſrepreſentation of a 
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young, gay libertine, dreſſed in a large full-bot- 
tomed wig, and red ſtockings, though they had 
been laid aſide by all the faſhionable people for 
ſome time; but Mr. Ryan's predilection for 
that colour kept them too long on the Stage. 
However, the audience did not forget the 
pleaſure that Stephens afforded them in 


Othello ; they forbore, on that account, from 
ſhewing any marks of diſpleaſure to his 


| Polydore. To recover the good opinion of 
the public, he was forced to hide himſelf in 
his black viſor again. Stephens acted ſeveral 
characters, particularly the Duke of York, in 
Richard II. with ſome degree of approba- 


tion ; but, as he never came up to his firſt at- 


tempt, he declined gradually in the public 
eſtimation. He ended at laſt in an Itinerant 
Player. His laſt Stage was Bath, where he 
died in 1764, reſpected for his general good 
behaviour. 


The fame of Mr. Macklin was now ſpread 
abroad, and his merit as an Actor was uni- 
verſally allowed and admired. He was con- 
ſidered to be the only perſon that had reduced 
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Acting to a ſcience, and Performers were im- 
proving every day by his advice and inſtructions, 
But his Dramatic Lectures were not confined 


ſolely to perſons employed on the Stage. 


People of the firſt rank and character became 
his pupils, and profited, in an eminent degree, 
by his manner of teaching elocution, till then 
unknown in Dramatic Science. 


In the year 1751, ſome ladies and gentle- 
men of faſhion became defirous of performing 
in public, in order to diſplay their own ac- 
quirements and abilities, and, at the ſame 
time, to give an inconteſtible proof of Mr. 
Macklin's eminence in Theatrical Inſtruc- 
tion. A Play performed on the common 
Stage, by perſons of diſtinction, is an inci- 
dent that this nation has, perhaps, the honour 


of having firſt produced to the world. Some 


gentlemen, long celebrated for their taſte and 
accompliſhments, were determined to give 
their friends and acquaintances an uncom- 
mon entertainment, and to do it in an uncom- 
mon manner. Theatrical performances had 
been, at that time, often exhibited by charac- 
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ters in the upper circles, and always with fuc- 


cefs; but the apparatus of a regular Theatre 


had been wanting in all' thoſe repreſentations, 
and the whole had been greatly hurt by that 
deficiency. The juſt ſenſe that the perſons 
who were at the head of this ſcheme enter- 
tained of things, could not ſuffer them to 
think, that, if the action itſelf were not blame- 
able, the place, on this occaſion, could not 
make it ſo; nor could their ſpirit ſubmit to 
their doing any thing imperfectly, either for 
the want of the neceſſary expence, or of the 


courage to do what was no way really excep- 


tionable, though out of the common road. 
They hired the theatre at Drury-lane, for the 
night; they gave their friends as many tickets 


as would fill it, and exhibited their Perform- 


ance with all the pomp and decoration of the 
moſt regularly concerted entertainment of the 
kind. | 8 


As but a thouſand people could be happy 
enough to ſee this, out of twenty thouſand that 
deſired it, very wiſe arrangements were adopt- 
ed by the Managers to render every thing 
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commodious and . agreeable to the audience. 
It is greatly to the honour of thoſe gentlemen, 
that the tickets were ſo carefully diſpoſed of, 
that the women of the town, who can very 
ſeldom be kept out of any place of entertain- 
ment, who find their way into the boxes of 
the Opera, the pit at the Oratorio, and the 
private Maſquerades of the firſt Nobility, and 
who had, at leaſt, ten times as much mind to 
this, as they ever could have to any of thoſe en- 
tertainments, yet found no poſſibility of admit- 
tance. The Condudtors of the plan knew that 
every part of the houſe would be full of perſons 
of the firſt faſhion, and they paid them the juſt 
and ſenſible compliment of keeping all impro- 
per people from among-them. The tickets 
expreſſed no particular part of the Houſe, 
ſo that thoſe only who came firſt had the 
advantage of the beſt places: by this means 
the whole Houſe was filled: with equally good 
company : and half a dozen Stars glittered for 
the firſt, and probably for the laſt, time, in the 
upper gallery. Part of the Royal Family did 
them the honour of filling the Stage Box, 
and every corner of the Houſe beſides glittered 
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with diamonds and embroidery. The accom- 
modations were fit for the company; the 


band of muſic was a very fine one, and the 
houſe was in every part illuminated with 


wax lights: the ſcenes were proper, as well 
as beautiful; and the dreſſes not only magni- 


ficent, but well fancied, and adapted to the 


characters. Othello's was a robe, in the faſhion 


of his country; Roderigo's an elegant mo- 


dern ſuit, and Caſſios and Jago's very rich 


uniforms. 


The play was caſt in the following man- 


ner: 
MEN. 

Othello 8 5 Sir Francis Delaval 
lago . IIohn, Delaval, Eſq. 
Caſſio , Delaval, Eſq. 
Brabantio and e Sim. Pine, Eſq. 
Roderigo a . Capt. Stephens. 

| WoMEN. 


Deſdemona Mp ; . Mrs. Quon. 
Emilia ; ; . Mrs. Stevens. 
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The terrors of an Audience to perſons not 
accuſtomed to ſpeak in public, are not to be 
got abſolutely over by all the reſolution in the 
world. It might eaſily be perceived, that 
every one of the Performers laboured, in ſome 
degree, under the effect of fear. The ma- 
nagement of the voice, in adapting it to the 
ſpace it is to fill, is another circumſtance alſo 
to which thoſe Performers muſt have been 
perfect ſtrangers. A public rehearſal on the 
Stage could have done nothing towards in- 
forming them in this point, ſince the ſame 
houſe empty, and filled with an audience, is, 
in this reſpect, a perfectly different place. 


If we weigh theſe circumſtances toge- 
ther, we ſhall ſee the infinite diſadvantages 
with which theſe gentlemen ſet out, in com- 
pariſon of thoſe whoſe nightly taſk it is to act; 
and ſhall be able to form ſome judgment of 
what were their talents and abilities, when it 
is aſſerted, that the greateſt part of the Play 
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was much better performed than it ever was 
upon any Stage before. 


In the whole, there was a face of nature 
that no Theatrical Piece, acted upon any 
private Stage, ever came up to. It was evident, 
that the Performers felt every ſentiment that 
they were to expreſs; and were not reduced 
to labour at an imitation of what would be 
done in real life on the occaſion, but were in- 
fpired, by the ſentiment, to be the thing the 
Author repreſented. The figure of Othello 
was undoubtedly one of the fineſt ever pro- 
| duced on a ſtage; his deportment, in the 
whole, was majeſtic, without pomp ; and his 
ſenſe of the paſſions, the Author has thrown 
into his part, quick, and exquiſite. The ani- 
mated expreſfſion— _ 


LW Had all his hairs been lives, 
My great revenge had ſtomach for them all!“ 


was, perhaps, never ſo well ſpoken before: 
his expreſſion of his anguiſh, by the mono- 
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ſyllable „OA was truly affecting. But 
what he was peculiarly ſuperior to every 
perſon in, was the natural expreſſion of the 
lover and the gentleman, when, in the laſt 
act, he is informed, by Caſſio, that he had gi- 


ven him no provocation for the revenge he 


had meditated againſt him, the Author gives 
him no more to ſay than— _ 


« I do believe it, and I aſk your pardon 1” 


But the manner in which Six Francis 
took the hand of the man he had injured, , 
while he ſpoke this, had ſomething in it ſo like 
the man of honour, and ſo unlike all imita- 
tion, that the audience could not be eaſily 


reconciled afterwards to- the hearing it 


from any body elſe. His embracing 
De/ſdemona, on their meeting in Cyprus, 
ſet many a fair breaſt . the audience 
a palpitating. | 
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His manner of throwing his- arms about 
her, and the jocund expreſſion of his coun- 
tenance at that inſtant, afforded the ſpeCta- 
tors a fine picture of Cowley's embrace— 


Then like ſome wealthy iſland thou ſhalt be, 
And like the ſea about it I ; 
Thou like fair AL BIOx to the ſailor's fight, 
Spreading thy boſom ſnowy white; 
Like the kind ocean 1 will be, 

With love's ſoft arms ever ſurrounding thee.” 


Mn. J. DELAVATL, (now Lord DELavar) 


in the character of Jago, was more than it was 


poſſible to expect or conceive from a perſon 
who had not trod the Stage before. His eaſe 
in the character was amazing; his whole 
deportment ſo much the gentleman; ſo per- 
fectly adapted to every circumſtance of the 
character, and ſo elegant in propriety, that 
his audience were not only delighted, but 


aſtoniſhed at his acting. He every where con- 
veyed the full ſenſe of the Author's expreſ- 
ſion, and exaggerated it no where. His eye 
worked as much as his tongue, and he was 
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equally intent on his plots, when engaged in 
the dialogue, and when out of it: upon the 
whole, the Player was loſt in the Man. He 
was perfectly the character that Shak ſpeare 
drew, and yet he ſeemed modelled on his own 
thoughts; not repreſenting, but really tranſ- 
acting, the ſeveral ſcenes he was engaged in. 
Mr. Macklin got great honour, and deſery- 
edly, by his pupils on this occaſion, 


The youngeſt MR. DELAVAI gained great 
applauſe in Caſſio, and he merited it all. The 
drunken ſcene, which is the capital one in 
the part, and a very difficult one to ſucceed 
in, he was very excellent in ; and his recovery 
to ſobriety, though a bold and forced paſſage 
in the Author, was rendered natural by his 
manner of performing it. Roderigo was the 
character that Shakſpeare intended be ſhould 
be, though not exactly what has been uſed to 
be palmed upon us for Shakſpeare's Roderigo. 
De/demona had all the native honeſty and 
candour in her face that the Poet meant to 
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make an example of; and when, at her firſt 
ſetting out, 7 


« Whilſt ſhe afſay'd to ſpeak, the accents hung, 
And, faltering, died, unfiniſh'd on her tongue.” 


The native modeſty of the character charm- 
ed the audience exceedingly. ./Amilia was, 
as ſhe ſhould be, ſtrictly natural. The per- 
formers were all perfect in their parts, and, 
what is ſeldom obſerved by the beſt expe- 
rienced actors, they were, through the Play, 
conſtant in their attention,, and characteriſtic 
in their manners, Their elocution was natu- 
ral and eaſy ; free from the whine, the mouth- 
ing, the cant, the clap-trap trick, and the 
Falſe conſequence, ſo often hackneyed upon 
the Stage. Of the Royal Family, there were 
preſent, their Royal Highneſſes the Prince 
and Princeſs of Wales, the Duke of Cum- 
berland, the Princeſs Amelia, Prince George, 
and Princeſs Auguſta, The | ſtreets and 
avenues to the Theatre were ſo filled with 
coaches and chairs, that the greateſt part of 
the gentlemen and ladies were obliged to 
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wade through dirt and filth to get to the 
houſe, which afforded diverſion and benefit 
for pick-pockets. In ſhort, the crowd was ſo 
great, that many ftars and garters appeared 
in the public houſes adjacent to the Theatre, 
to wait for entrance with greater ſafety. 


The dreſſes and expence of the houſe, which 
was 1501. amounted to upwards of one thou - 
ſand pounds. The whole of this buſineſs 
was ſuperintended by Mr. Macklin, who, 
thus careſſed by all ranks, and in the very 
midſt of triumph and applauſe, had ſtill ano» 
ther pleaſure to enjoy. He had to experi- 
ence the -gratification that was to reſult from 
the poliſhed education of his daughter, who 
was now arrived at the period that the was 
to diſplay her talents and accompliſhments on 
the public Theatre. Mr. Macklin was, per- 
haps, the fondeſt of all fond parents—he had 
ſet his heart upon his child, and the time was 
now come, when he was to be the witneſs of 
his daughter's merit, and the fharer of the 
unbounded .approbation which ſhe was to 
receive from an admiring Public. She made 
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her firſt appearance.at Covent-Garden, in the 
character of Athenais, in Lez's Tragedy of 
Theodofius, and gained uncommon applauſe. 
Her father's commendable vanity was now 


raiſed to the higheſt pinnacle of human gra- 


tification ; in ſhort, the meaſure of his happi- 
| neſs was full. The plot of this tragedy is 
regular, and ſome of the ſcenes peculiarly 
tender. Many of the ſentiments are brilliant, 
and the verſification flowing; but theſe beau- 
ties are accompanied with a great deal of diſ- 
agreeable, unintelligible, bombaſt. In the 
compoſition of the tragedy of Theodofius, the 
Author has certainly diſplayed great genius, 
but, at the ſame time, evinced very little 
judgment. The character of Athenars is by far 
the moſt eſtimable one in the piece, for ſhe 
maintains that exalted virtue practically, 


which Leontine, her father, only admires and 


recommends ſpeculatively. Miſs Macklin was 
ſingularly pleaſing in this part. Perhaps this 
lady is the only inſtance of a perſon being 


regularly bred to the ſtage : the general at- 


trations to this way of life, are love of indo- 
lence, and loſs of fortune; as if inclination 
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alone could fit them for a profeſſion that re- 
quires the moſt univerſal exertion of talents 
of any other; and where a ſingle deficiency 
is often the cauſe of precluding them the en- 
couragement of the public. Mr. Macklin, 
to prepare her regularly for the Stage, had her 
inſtructed in all the branches of polite educa- 
tion that entitle a lady to the firſt circles of 
life. At a very early age ſhe could ſpeak 
French and Italian fluently, nor was ſhe leſs 
deficient in muſic, drawing, and a perfect 
knowledge of the belles lettres; ſo that, at the 
age of eighteen, Miſs Macklin was reckoned 
one of the moſt accompliſned women in 


England. 


The next part that Miſs Macklin performed 
was Polly, in the Beggar's Opera. In this 
character ſhe had more ſcope for the diſplay 
of her abilities than in Athenais. Polly is an 
agreeable young woman, imprudent, yet de- 
licate, and conſtant in affection. No cha- 
racter in the drama has furniſned ſo many 
young adventurers as this, ſeveral of whom 
have made ample proviſion for themſelves, 
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through her introduction into life. Miſs 
Macklin was to the eye, heart, and ear, every 
thing that an audience could wiſh : her ſen- 
ſibility of countenance ; her elegant figure, 
and taſte in muſic ; her juſt emphaſis, and 
melodious voice, empowered her to do the 


part particular juſtice, and to gratify the un- 


derſtanding in the moſt ample manner. 


On the 24th of March, 1753, Mr. Macklin 
had a benefit at Covent-Garden Theatre. Up- 
on theſe occaſions, it has been cuſtomary with 


Actors to entertain their audience with as 


2 


much novelty as they poſſibly can. We al 


low the intention to be very good, but, in va- 


rious inſtances, the execution has been moſt 
wretched. 


Neither Actors nor Actreſſes ſhould convert 
their benefit- nights into a , appearance, in 
new characters, merely for the ſake of novely. 
If they are deſirous of treating their friends, 
who are ſuppoſed to be preſent on ſuch occa- 
ſions, they ſhould perform that character in 
which they have been moſt admired by the 
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Public. They ſhould not impoſe that upon 
their friends, which they would be afraid to 
repreſent to the Public. 


But what we have juſt now obſerved, does 
not, in the ſmalleſt degree, apply to the 
choice Mr. Macklin made for the entertain- 
ment of his friends. The bill of fare contain- 
ed the Tragedy of The Fair Penitent, and 
The Engliſhman in Paris. Mx. Rows wrote 
his Fair Penitent at a time when the Genius 
of Literature derived nouriſhment from the 
beams of Royal Favor; and this Tragedy, con- 
ſidered in the ſeveral lights of character, ſen- 
timent, regularity, plot, ſpirit, and pathos, 
| ſtands to this day in eſtimation, at leaſt equal 
to any, except thoſe of Shakſpeare. The 
compoſitions of Rowe are remarkable for 
richneſs of fancy, purity of language, juſtneſs 
of images, and harmony of numbers; but 
his genius was rather too poetical for the 
drama, of which every piece he wrote, as 
well as this, is an evident proof. But the 
abſurd manner of Theatrical Speaking, in his 
time, might lead him to monotony in compo- 
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Gtion, and jingling rhymes, at the end of 
acts. 


Lothario is the moſt reproachable character 
this moral author ever drew; and, indeed, (in 
the language of an eminent critic) as dan- 
gerous a one as we know: like a ſnake with 
a beautious variegated ſkin, which lures the 
unguarded hand to a poiſonous touch, this 
licentious gallant gilds his pernicious prin- 
ciples with very deluſive qualifications, eſpe- 
cially for the fair ſex ; and yet, upon exami- 
nation, we do not find one trace of intrinſic 
merit in his compoſition. He is ſprightly, 
voluble, amorous, and poſſeſſed of ſome cou- 
rage; but the reverſe ſhews him vain, ſuper- 
ficial, inconſtant, and malevolent ; capable not 
only of ruining a credulous woman who loves 
him, but, on pretence of reſentment againlt 
the man who has married her, forward 
to expoſe her fatal weakneſs, and his own 
inhuman triumph over her unſuſpecting 


virtue. 
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The character of Sciolto was performed, on 


this occaſion, by Mr. Macklin, Mr. Barry 
was the Horatio, and Miſs Macklin played 


Calita. The ſituations that Sciolto, who is 
a nobleman in principles, as well as rank, is 
placed in, awake the tendereſt paſſions of 
the human heart. We find him throughout 
nice in his honor, delicate in his patronage, 
and warm in his parental affeftion. His 
eagerneſs for the happineſs of a darling 
daughter, and the ſon of a valued friend, 
whom he has married her to on the moſt ge- 
nerous and diſintereſted principles, and his 
miſerable diſappointment in ſuch a commend- 
able expectation, were chaſtely depicted by 
Mr. Macklin, whoſe tranſitions of counte- 
nance, breaks of expreſſion, and melting ca- 
dences of grief, were happily ſuited to the 
character, and received the ſtamp of appro- 
bation from Public Taſte. The Horatio of 
Mr. Barry was rendered very agreeable by a 
fine figure and pleaſing voice; but he was 
faint and inſipid in ſuſtaining the ſpirit and 
ledateneſs of the character. When the charge 
of forgery is brought home to Lothario, who 
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only anſwers in a doubtful ſtyle, Horatio 
utters a moſt beautiful ſarcaſm againſt him, 
and all other pernicious reptiles of his nature, 
which we cannot avoid quoting— ; 


& Away !—no woman could deſcend fo low; 

A ſkipping, dancing, worthleſs tribe ye are, 

Fit only for yourſelves: ye herd together, 
And when the circling glaſs warms your vain hearts, 

You talk of beauties, which you never ſaw, | 

And fancy raptures which you never knew! 

Legends of ſaints, who never yet had being, 

Or being, ne'er were faints, are not ſo falſe 

As the fond tales which you recount of love!“ 


Of Miſs Macklin's Caliſta, we need only 
ſay, that ſhe was highly pleaſing to culti- 
vated taſte. She was very affecting in the 
fourth act ſcene with Lothario, where ſhe ex- 
prefles herſelf thus 


„ The hours of folly and of fond delight, 
Are waſted all, and fled ; thoſe that remain 
Are doomed to weeping, anguiſh, and repentance !” 
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Mr. and Mrs. Macklin ſpoke an Occaſional 
Prologue, and Miſs Macklin an Epilogue, 
which was written by Mr. Foote, who pre- 
ſented his new farce to Mr. Macklin for his 
benefit. The character of Lucinda, in the 
farce of The Engliſhman in Paris, was drawn 
on purpoſe to introduce Miſs Macklin to ad- 
vantage, and to give an additional proof to 
the town, that Mr. Macklin had not ſpared 
any expence to render the education and ac- 
compliſhments of his daughter worthy the 
notice of the Public. The Dancing and Mu- 
lic-maſter were purpoſely introduced, to prove 
her various excellencies. 


On the 24th ApM, 1753, Miſs Macklin 
had The Orphan and the Engli/hman in Paris, 
performed for her benefit. She played the 


part of Monimia, and looked, and ſpoke all 


the paſſages of amorous feeling admirably. | 
Her conception of the rage and diftreſs of 


this charaQer was critically correct. 


The Orphan, of OTWwar, moſt certainly 
poſſeſſes many ſtrokes of peculiar ſenſibility 
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but the plot abounds with improbable irregu. 
larities, and is originally founded upon a moft 
groſs and offenſive principle. Human nature is 
here repreſented in a moſt unfavourable point 
of view. There is nothing but licentiouſneſs, 

blood, and death, throughout the Tragedy, 
without the ſhadow of a moral. Indeed, we 


moſt ardently wiſh, that it was baniſhed for 


ever from the Cloſet and the Stage, for -it is 
extremely pernicious, and exhibits a lament- 


able ſpecimen of the vile proſtitution of 


Otway's talents, who, if he could not lay 
claim to the nobleſt, yet he has been gene- 
rally and juſtly allowed ſome of the tendereſt, 
flights of genius that ever graced dramatic 
compoſition. But, alas by his life, as well 
as his pen, we perceive him to have been 
deeply tainted with licentiouſneſs of taſte, and 


depravity of manners. 


Covent-Garden Theatre cloſed this ſeaſon, 
on Saturday, 24th May, with Romeo and 
Juliet. This was the laſt time that Mrs. 
Cibber performed with her firſt Romeo. She 

engaged at Drury- lane, the ſeaſon follow- 
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ing. The ſucceſſor to Mrs. en was > Miſs | 
Noſſiter DUS 10596) df 

e 011175 * 
On the 10th of Oftober, the-- enſuing 
ſeaſon, Mr. Barry introduced the following 
compliment to Mrs. Cibber, during the m_ 
en of Romeo and Juliet. 


Who cou'd have "IE that Sabi ener cou'd gore 
| Falſe to her Romeo, faithleſs to her love; 1128 
She on whole voice th enraptur'd audience hung, 15 
Caught by the angelic muſic of her . 1 


Chap. XXI. 


R. MackIIx being now advanced in- 
to the 64th year of his age, was in- 
duced, from a variety of motives, to think of 
a retreat. He had by this time realized a 
pretty handſome fortune, by his induſtry and 
exertions ; and he was reſolved not to remain 
upon the Stage till his powers of acting 
were weakened by age and infirmity. He 


was a very convivial man, although he never 
You-L Aa 
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drank to exceſs. It may be readily ſuppoſed 


that, as an eminent Actor and Teacher of 
Elocution, and as a public man, the circle 
of his friends and acquaintances muſt have 
been very extenfive. He was alſo patronized 
and reſpeQed by the moſt eminent characters 
of thoſe days. 


Mr. Macklin 'was very fond of being in- 
dependent, and this fondneſs was increaſed 
ſtill more, by the unjuſt treatment that he 
had experienced both from Managers and 
Actors. He had encountered the prodigality 
and oppreſſive tyranny of Fleetwood, the 
unprovoked and unwarrantable conduct of 
Sheridan, and the apoſtacy, envy, and trea- 
chery of Garrick. As he never acted un- 
handſomely, or unjuſtly, to any Manager 
or Actor, be conceived that he was not bound 
to brook inſult, ſuffer oppreſſion, or endure 
injuſtice, from any man. He accordingly 
reſolved, to take leave of the Stage, and to 


fet up for himſelf upon a new plan. In pur- 


ſuance of this reſolution, Mr. Macklin cloſed 
his Dramatic career, at leaſt for ſome time, 
on the 20th December, 1753. The per- 
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formances of the night conſiſted of ® The 
Refuſal, or the Lady 's Philoſophy,” and, i The 
Eng liſiman in Paris" Mr. Macklin play- 
ed Sir Gilbert Wrangle, Mrs. Macklin Lady 
W ; and _ mg COTE — 
on that night, bore ths moſt ample [TR 
of their ſatisfaction, and the Actors“ merit 


they regretted loudly, and repeatedly, a re- 


tirement of their old favourite; n n) K 


At the end of the e 1 
Macklin advanced towards the Audienee with 
viſible emotion in his countenance, and evi- 
dently labouring under much embarraffment 
of mind, and after a pauſe of a few mo- 
ments, during which time he ſeemed to have 
recovered himſelf, ſpoke the. en fare · 
well Pogue = — 


Poor I, toſs'd up and down from ſhore to ſhore, 

Sick, wet, and weary, will to fea no more 

Vet tis ſome comfort, tho” I quit the trade, 

That this laſt voyage with ſucceſs is made, 

The ſhip full laden, and the freight all paid. 
A a 2 
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7. Since, then, for reaſons I. the Stage give o'er, 


And, for your ſakes, write *'Tragedies no more; 
Some other ſchemes, of courſe, poſſeſs my brain, 
For he who once has eat, muſt eat again. 
And leſt this lank, this melancholy Phiz, 
Should grow more lank, more diſmal than it is; 
A ſcheme I have in hand, will make you ſtare! 
Tho! off the Stage, I ſtill muſt be the Play" r. 
Still muſt 1 follow the Theatric plan, 

Exert my comic powers, draw all 1 can, 

Andi to each gueſt appear a diff rent man. 

J (like my liquors) muſt each palate hit, 
Rake with the wild, be ſober with the Cit, 


. Nay, ſometimes, act my beſt becoming part—the Wit. 


Wirz Politicians I muſt nod—ſeem full— 

And a my beſt becoming part—the Dull. 
My plan is this—man's' form'd a ſocial creature, 
| Requiring oonyerſe by the laws of nature; 
And as the moon can Taiſe the ſwelling flood, 
Or as the mind is influenc'd by the blood, 
80d make myſelf well underſtood ? 2 

Im puzzled, faith—let us, like Bayer, agree it, 


Youll know my plot much better when you ſee it. 


But truce with jeſting, let me now impart, 
The warm o' erflowings of a grateful heart; 


Come good, come bad, while life or mem'ry laſt, 


My mind ſhall treaſure up your favours paſt; 


* Mr. Macklin produced his Tragedy of King Henry VII. in 1745. 
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And might one added boon increaſe the ſtore, 

With much leſs ſorrow ſhould ! quit this ſhore; 

To mine, as you have been to me, prove kind, | 
Protect the pledge my fondneſs leaves behind. 

To you, her guardians, I reſign my care, 

Let her, with others, your indulgence ſhare ; 
Whate'er my fate, if this my wiſh prevails, 
Twill glad the FaTHER, tho? the ſchemiſt fails, 


After bowing in the moſt profound man- 
ner, Mr. Macklin retired amidſt the plau- 
dits and acclamations of a moſt crowded and 
brilliant Audience. | 


Mr. Macklin now loſt no time in 
carrying the ſcheme alluded to in his fare- 
well addreſs into immediate execution. 
He opened a large Tavern and Coffee 
Houſe under the Piazza in Covent Garden, 
next door to the Playhouſe. To fit up this 
houſe in the moſt commodious and ſuperb 
ſtyle he ſpared no expence—Choice wines of 
the higheſt price, and abundance of proviſions 
were laid in—bar-maids, cooks, waiters, and 
ſervants of all deſcriptions were immediately 
hired, and ſet in motion by the great crowds 

A a 3 
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of perſons, of all denominations, that came 


every day to crack a bottle and a joke with 
their old friend. At one table, and at ano- 
ther table, below ſtairs, and above ſtairs, the 
company of Mr. Macklin was ſought after 
with great eagerneſs. His humorous anec- 
dotes, witty repartees, and entertaining ſto- 
ries, gave an admirable zeſt to the produce 
of the larder and the cellar. One would 
have imagined, that fuch a very buſtling kind 
of life would have furniſhed ample employ- 
ment for the mind of Mr. Macklin, however 
active it might be—but he was not eaſy, he 
was not ſatisfied; till he was doing ſomething 
in his own way. He was defirous of giving 
lectures on various ſubjects, and of inſtructing 


| Theatrical Tyros in elocution, and in the art 


and duty of an Actor. With this view he 
opened a Lecture-Room in Hart Street, Co- 
vent Garden, which he ſtyled “ The Britiſi 


Inquiſition.“ 


Buy the Papers now before us, it is evi- 
dent that Mr. Macklin intended to have deli- 
vered Lectures upon Acting, Politics, New/pa- 
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pers, Garrick-bane, and various other ſubjetts. 
We ſhall preſent the reader with the follow 


ing Advertiſement, which was publifhed by 


Mr. Macklin in the year 1754, and which will 
give him an idea of the * and of the 
whole of his _ 7 


. At Macklin's Great Room, in Hart- 
Street, Covent-Garden, this day, being the 
22d of this inſtant November, will be opened, 


THE BRITISH INQUISITION. 


This Inſtitution is upon the plan of the 
ancient Greek, Roman, and modern French 
and Italian Societtes,—of hberal Inveſtigation. 
Such ſubjecks in Arts, Sciences, Literature, Cri- 
ticiſm, Philoſophy, Hiſtory, Politics, and Mora- 


lity, as ſhall be found wfeful and entertaining to 


ſociety, will there be lectured upon, and freely 
debated. Particularly, Mr. Macklin intends to 
lecture upon the Comedy of the Ancients, the 
uſe of their Maſks and Flutes, their Mimes 


and Pantomimes, and the uſe and abuſe ot - 


the Stage. He will likevife lecture upon the 
A a 4 | 
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Riſe and Progreſs of the Modern Theatres, and 
make a Compariſon between them and thoſe 
of Greece and Rome, and between each 


other. He purpoſes to lecture alſo upon each 
of Shakſpeare's Plays; to conſider the original 
Stories from whence they are taken; the arti- 


ficial or inartificial uſe, according to the laws 
of the Drama, that Shakſpeare has made of 
them: —his Fable, Moral, Character, Paſſions, 
Manners, will likewiſe be criticiſed, and how 
his capital characters have been acted hereto- 
fore, are acted, and ought to be acted. And 
as the Deſign of this Inquiry is to endeavour 
at an acquiſition of truth in matters of Taſte, 
particularly Theatrical, the Lecture being 
ended, any gentleman may offer his thoughts 

upon the ſubject. The doors will be opened 
at five, and the Lecture begin preciſely at ſe- 


ven o'clock, every Monday and Friday even- 


ing. 


"i Ladies will be admitted, Price 1s. each 
perſon, | | ? 


The firſt Le ure will be on Hamlet. 
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N. B. The Queſtion to be debated after 
the Lecture will be, Whether the people of 
Great Britain have profited by their Inter- 
courſe with, or their Imitation of, the French 
Nation © 


« There is a Public Ordinary every day at 
four o'clock, price 3s. Each perſon to drink 
Port, Claret, or whatever liquor he ſhall 
chooſe. 


„This evening the Public Subſcription 
Card Room will be opened. Sab 
taken in by Mr. Macklin.“ 


Mr. Macklin alſo gave Readings from 
Milton, Voung, and ſeveral other Authors. 
His Audiences were very numerous, and he 
had two or three Pupils at the time, among 
whom was an eminent Senator. The 
great ſucceſs that attended Mr. Macklin's 
Briti/h Inquiſition, at the outſet, raiſed up 
againſt him the envy of Foote, then the Ma- 
nager of the Little Theatre in the Haymarket, 
who brought out an Entertainment to ridicule 
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the whole of Mr. Macklin's undertaking. In 
conſequence of this unprovoked, unwarrant- 
able attack, Mr. Macklin retorted upon Foote 
with great juſtice and ſeverity; The conten- 
tion, however, became injurious to both 
parties: for the Haymarket Theatre was, ſoon 
after, entirely deſerted by the public ; and cer- 
tam unfavourable circumſtances, which we 
ſhall relate hereafter, brought Mr. Macklin's 
Inſtitution to a ſudden cloſe. 


We ſhall preſent the reader with the fol- 
lowing ſpecimens of the lectures which were 
intended for delivery, and which we have 


copied verbatim from the papers of Mr. 


Macklin, that are now before us. 


„ Tyz ART AnDeDuTY or AN Aerox. 


It is the duty of an Actor always to know 


the Paſſion and the Humour of each Character 


ſo correctly, ſo intimately, and (if you will allow 
me the expreſſion) to feel it ſo enthuſiaſtically, 
as to be able to define and deſcribe it as a 
Philoſopher; to give its operations on the looks, 
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toned, and geſtures of general nature, as it is 
ranked in clafſes of characters; and to mould 
all this knowledge, mental and corporeal, 
to the characteriſtic that the poet has given to 
a particular Character. 


« If the Actor has not this philoſophical 
knowledge of the Paſſions, it is impoſſible for 
him to imitate. them with fidelity. It is be- 
cauſe Shakſpeare knew the Paſſions, their ob- 
jects, and their operations, that he has drawn 
them ſo faithfully. It is manifeſt, that Paſſions 
take their habits and characteriſtics in Attorniĩes, 
Barriſters, and Judges; Subalterns and Gene- 
rals; Curates and Biſhops; Clerks and Mer- 
chants ; Sailors, Midſhipmen, Captains, and 
Admirals : Labourers, Farmers, Yeomen, and 
ruſtic 'Squires; Dancing-maſters, Fiddlers, 
Toothdrawers, Muſic-maſters, and Hair-dreſ- 
ſers: they are all to be diſtinguiſhed into 
genus, ſpecies, and individual characteriſtics, 
like Dogs, Fowl, Apples, Plums, and the like 
genus; ſpecies, and individuals of the creation. 
—Women muſt be claſſed in the ſame man- 
ner, 
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« Now, unleſs the Actor knows the genus, 
ſpecies, and characteriſtic, that he is about to 
imitate, he will fall ſhort in his execution. 
The Actor muſt reſtrict all his powers, and 
convert them to the purpoſe of imitating the 
looks, tones, and geſtures, that can beſt de- 
ſcribe the characteriſtic that the Poet has 
drawn: for each Paſſion and Humour has its 


genus of looks, tones, and geftures, its ſpecies, 


and its individual characteriſtic. 


* Avarice, for inſtance, has its genus, pe- 


cies, and individual characteriſtic. Moliere 


has given the genus. 


« As the Poet hath drawn an individual 


characteriſtic, ſo ought it to be repreſented: 


the Actor muſt take eſpecial care not to mould 
and ſuit the character to his looks, tones geſ- 
tures, and manners; if he does ſo, it will then 
become the Actor's character, and not the 
Poet's.— No; he muſt ſuit his looks, tones, 
geſtures, and manners to the character: the 
ſuiting the character to the powers of the 
Actor, is impoſture. I have ſeen King 
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Lear, Hamlet, and Richard III. ated with- 
out one look, tone, or geſture, or manners of 


een. : 


; MER have ſeen Lord Townly and The Miſer 
done in the ſame way.” 


«© ON ACTING. 


Acting. —A fit ſubje& for a lecture; all 
people judge of it ; ſome merely from the plea- 
ſure they receive from the Poet and the Actor 
| indiſcriminately ; others diſtinguiſh that portion 
which they receive from each, but without 
entering into the ſcience, or the art of Acting. 


There are various kinds of judges, and of 
critics ; males and females; ſuch as Milliners, 
Mantua-makers, Ladies' Waiting-maids, and 

| Women of Faſhion, to an infinity. 


| | It would be highly entertaining to give 
the ridiculous * of each. 
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«Truth in Art, Science, Religion, or Politics, 


is known to but very few, and none but thofe 
very few will take pains to ſearch for Truth ; 
though alldelight in Truth, Re the envious 
and the ignorant. 


„What is Character? The Alphabet will 


tell you. It is that which is diſtinguiſhed by its 
own marks from _ other thing of its kind. 


105 The voice of fs AQor muſt alter in its in- 
tonations, according to the qualities that the 
words expreſs: from this idea Muſic ſeems to 


have taken its birth. The number ſever har- 


monizes in Muſic, and ſo it does in Acting.“ 


« On NEWSPAPERS. 


A Newſpaper may be compared to a So- 


phiſt; —ʒit can take any fide of the queſtion. 


There never was a character ſo pure white 
that it cannot blacken, nor one ſo black that 
it cannot whiten. For inſtance, Lord Chatham. 
There was no man more able in office ; he 
was pure as innocence; he never ſuffered any 
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perquiſites, though ſanctified by uſage, to de- 
file his ſervice, or enrich his coffers: every man 
has a certain paſſion, which he loyes to in- 
dulge in preference to all the others. The 
great Miniſter I ſpeak of had his favourite 
paſſion, which he gratified by the Wiſdom of 
a Meaſure, by a Veracity, a Plainneſs, a Preci- 
ſion, and Diſpatch, in all Negotiations with fo- 
reign States. He obſerved a ſtrict honeſty in 
the fulfilment of his Treaties, on the part of his 
Country; and he always endeavoured to puniſh 
a breach of them, on the part of other Powers, 
by the Compulſion of immediate Reparation, 
either by Remonſtrance or Force of Arms.— 
Well, what was the conſequence? Why, the 
Pride, the Virtue, the Wiſdom, and the Cou- 
rage of the Nation, conſented to ſuch Meaſures 
with one N and brilliant Victory followed. 


« And could FR Editor of a Newſpaper 
blacken the character of ſuch a man as this? 
Yes; Sir, as black as the moſt venal, de- 
bauched, ignorant Miniſter, that ever contri- 
buted to ruin a nation. 
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4 That is wonderful, indeed Not at all, 
Sir; the Public, when once corrupted them- 

ſelves, are ready to believe every man as vicious 
as themſelves: they have, as it were, an intereſt 


in the vice of every individual; for the greateſt 


ſatire upon vice is virtuous conduct. As Doc- 
tors live by diſeaſes, ſo Newſpapers are ſup- 


ported by the idle, univerſal curioſity, and 


univerſal depravity of the times.” 


« GARRICK-BANE. 


e The Garrick-bane was invented by a 
2uack,, ſomewhere about Wapping ; one 
DoQor Guichard, or Giffard, was the purchaſer 
of it : he bought it, according to report, from 
a little Smouſe, a damned fly little fellow, who 
was quacking about town, in clubs at Ale- 
houſes, Coffee-houſes, and Punch-houſes, at 
that time of the day; and the Smoy/e, perceiv- 
ing that the naſtrum took, ſold it to the Doctor 
ſix ſeveral times. This little cunning rogue 
knew what it was to break the law, and, 
therefore, always kept his word according 70 
law: but there are ſome men who never keep 
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their word when they can break it to their ad- 


vantage without tranſgreſling the law. Now, 


this Smoufe, in the opinion of many, who had 
drank of his noftrum, was not a perſon of this 


deſcription ; but all thoſe who had any deal 


ings with him, were convinced, from expe- 
rience, that he was a diſhonourable charac- 
er: for no man had the words, honor, vera- 


city, and delicacy in his mouth oftener ; nor 
did any man ever make more uſe of them 


Cromwell, Macheavel, and a few others ex- 
cepted. He never had a diſpute with any 


perſon, through the words—di/honour, breach , 


of faith, /uffling, tricking ; all his diſputes 


aroſe from the ignorance of thoſe he dealt | 
with; for they always miſtook his meaning, 


from the belief that words have but one fig- 
nification. Since it is plain, from our Acts 
of Parliament, and the Courts in Weſtminſter 
Hall, that it is impoſſible to aſcertain with 
precifion the real meaning of words; and 
lince it is certain that different hearts and 
heads will annex different ideas to the ſame 
expreſſion ; this philoſophy does not require 
any explanation or illuſtration; every man's 
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experience has proved it; ſome to their ad- 
vantage, ſome to their ruin. But if it did 
need an illuſtration, no inſtance in ſociety can 
throw a ſtronger light upon it, than the well- 
known phraſe of a Courtier, viz. © You may 
depend _ it Iwill do you all the ſervice in 
m power.” Now, theſe are very plain words, 
and yet how many fooliſh, nay, and wiſe, 
well-meaning, honeſt, and ingenious men have 
' miſunderſtood them. I could make a very 
ingenious and fatirical comment upon this 
text, and a moſt ſhrewd application ; and I 
could branch it out to the length of ſeveral 
pages, by intimations, illuftrations, and expla- 
nations. But to return—This little Smou/e 
was a daily canker to men's fame; nothing 
plagued him ſo much as the merit of his con- 
temporaries; and every device that envy, po- 
licy, mimickry, and tyranny could invent, he 
_ conſtantly practiſed, to obſcure and blaſt the 
worth of every Actor of reputation.“ 
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| Chap. XIII. | 


R. Macerhy 's time was now em- 

ployed i in catering and marketing for his 
gueſts in the morning, in preparing diſhes and 
bills of fare for the dinner hours, in carving dur- 
ing the time of dinner, and affording a ſlice off 
himſelf (as he uſed to ſay), by dealing out his 
humour and fun at all the different tables in 
his houſe. After dinner, he had to prepare 
himſelf for the Lecture Room, and after the 
delivery of his Lecture, he had to return and 
ſuperintend the ſuppers, and then keep it up 
with his company till a very late hour. This 
was a labour and an exextion too much for 
any human being, and required very great 
ſtrength of body and mind to ſupport it, even 
for a ſhort ſpace of time. However, Mr. 
Macklin continued this laborious employment 
for ſome months, when he was at laſt obliged 
to yield, not to fatigue, but to the dictates of 
honeſty. Finding, that, Inſtead of aug- 
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menting, he had conſiderably diminiſhed his 


fortune, and was daily and hourly plundered by 


his ſervants) ! Mr. Macklin thought the moſt 
prudent ſtep he could take, would be to re- 
linquiſh altogether the buſineſs that had coſt 
him ſo much pains, labour, and meney. He 
had, by this time, diſcovered that he was every 
day finking deeper into debt, and that it would 
be in vain, as well as diſhoneſt, to carry on the 
trade any longer. He had frequently detect- 


ed his ſervants in the robbery of the Till, and 
had given credit to a very conſiderable 
amount, without the proſpect of any payment. 


Thus diſtreſſed, plundered, deceived, and 
almoſt ruined, he perceived, by too fatal ex- 
perience, the” abſurdity of his whole ſcheme, 
and the impoſſibility of proceeding any far- 
ther in this road to ruin, without doing a 
clear, manifeſt, and premeditated injuſtice to 
his creditors. | | 


There was nothing that he deſpiſed and ab- 
horred more than diſhoneſty, and he was con- 
vinced that honeſty was the beſt policy. He 
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- accordingly called his creditors together in the 
beginning of the year 1755, and diſcloſed to 
them, fairly and honourably, the actual ſtate 
of his affairs. The major part of-his creditors 
endeavoured to perſuade him to adopt certain 
regulations that they ſuggeſted, and focontinue 
the buſineſs : but againſt this he proteſted, ſay- 
ing, that he ſhould never be ſeen acting the 
part of a knave in ſociety, however ſucceſsful . 
he might be in his endeavours to repreſent 


ſuch a character on the ſtage. The bulk | | 


of his creditors finding him reſolute, and de- 
termined to oppoſe their wiſhes, took out a 
commiſſion of Bankruptcy againſt him, and 
on the 15th of February, 1755, he was an- 
nounced in the Gazette“ Charles Macklin, 
of St. Paul, Covent Garden, Vintner.” Upon 
the ſurrender of all his effects, it turned out 
that he had property ſufficient to ſatisfy all the 
demands of his creditors. He paid twenty 
ſhillings in the pound, and retired from the 
tavern, with the Joſs of ſome thouſands of 
pounds. Thus ended the undertaking of Mr. 
Macklin ; and thus were the public convinced, 


that however capable he might be to ſucceed 
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on the Stage, he was not at all qualified to 
condutt a Tavern. 


* 


His Britiſh Inquiſition cloſed fifteen days | 


previous to his failure, and he was reduced to 
the neceſſity of looking once more towards 
the Theatre for a ſupport. 


4 During the time that Mr. Macklin was en- 
gaged as a Coffee-houſe keeper, Mrs. and Miſs 
Macklin did not remain unemployed : they 


were both engaged at Drury Lane in the 


ſeaſon of 1754. At this period Miſs Macklin 
was in the higheſt eſtimation as an Actreſs, 
and her fame and ſucceſs proved a very con- 
ſiderable alleviation to the mind of her father, 
in the hour of his adverſity. The following 
complimentary verſes, addreſſed to Miſs 
Macklin, appeared, about this time, in a 
very excellent periodical paper. | 


« Since ſprightly wit and humour you poſſeſs, 
Majeſtic carriage, and polite addreſs ; | 

Since you, as if by inſtinct, do inherit 

Your father's genius, and your mother's ſpirit ; 
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With leſs regret the loſs of him we bear, 

Who left ſo rich a treaſure in our care 

While with paternal fondneſs rurming o'er, 

To our protection he reſigns his ſtore ; 

Who but with inward ſorrow muſt repine ? 

Who could refuſe an offer ſo divine? 

Thee to admire, encourage, and reward, 

Let ev'ry gen'rous Briton have regard ; 

To give that budding merit kindly heat, 

Which time, with ſtealing hours, ſhall make compleat; 

Then the rich produce we may hope to ſee, 

Of Orprixrp's excellence reviy'd in thee. 

When in the graceful dance thy foot-ſteps move, 

Elegance bids each man of ſenſe approve. 

E'en things minute and trivial you adorn, 

And make that pleaſe, which elſe would meet our 
ſcorn. 

Thrice happy Macklin, who can thus retire, 
And like the Phcenix leave thy parent fire, 
Which muſt, as long as judgment rules the bal, 
Give ſpirit, life, and happineſs to all.” ” 


Mr. Macklin being now totally diſengaged, 
began to turn his thoughts once more to the 
Stage, where it was likely he would be more 
ſucceſsful, and where his abilifies would ap- 
pear to the beſt advantage. About the be- 
ginning of the year 1756, the Proprietors of 
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the Muſic-Hall, in Crow-ſtreet, Dublin, were 
applied to by Meſſrs. Macklin and Barry, 


reſpecting the purchaſe of that building, on 
the ſite of which they intended to erect a 
new Theatre, by ſubſcription. Mr. Sheridan, 


who was at that time ſole Manager of the 


United Theatres of Aungier-ſtreet, and Smock- 


alley, taking the alarm at an oppoſition ſo for- 


midable being ſet up .againſt him, diſpatch- 
ed Mr. Victor, his Deputy-Manager, to 
London, with the view of preventing Mr. 


' Macklin and Mr. Barry from perſevering in 


the raſh enterprize of building a new Theatre. 
And the better to enſure ſucceſs to the nego- 
tiation, Mr. Sheridan authorized Mr. Victor, 
at the ſame time, to offer Mr. Barry very ad- 
vantageous-terms, on which he might become 


either joint or ſole Manager of the United 


Theatres, if he ſhould have any objection to 
a partnerſhip concern. But the propoſitions 
of the Dublin Manager were rejected, and an 


agreement for the purchaſe of the Muſic- 


Hall was ſoon after compleated. 
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To carry their new plan into immediate 
execution, Mr. Macklin and Mr. Barry ſet 
out from London, and landed in Ireland the 
latter end of June, 1758, and ſoon after their 
arrival in Dublin, the walls of the Muſic- 
Hall, in Crow-ſtreet, and ſome adjacent build- 
ings were levelled to the ground, in order 
to lay the foundation of a, new Theatre 
there. 


Many and various were the ſchemes that 
were now adopted for preventing the build- 
ing of Crow-ſtreet Theatre. The Proprietors 
of the United Theatres of Aungier-ſtreet and 


Smock-alley, drew up a ſtatement of their caſe, 


which they had printed and delivered to all 
the Members of Parliament. In this ſtate- 
ment they ſet forth the great expence that 
they had been at, in building and compleat- 


ing two magnificent Theatres ; and moſt ear- 


neſtly prayed, that the number of Theatres 
might be limited by Parliament, as in London; 
and that as two Play-houſes were thought ſut- 
ficient for the metropolis of Great Britain, 
that one might be fixed for Dublin. 
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Mr. Macklin inſtantly publiſhed an anſwer 
to this printed caſe of the Proprietors, where- 
in he demanded with what decency the ſaid 
Proprietors of Smock-Alley Theatre, could 
appear in their Prayer to Parliament. 


He obſerved, that the Theatre in Aungier- 


ſtreet was built by a large ſubſcription of the 
nobility and gentry, about theyear 1728, and 
had not been occupied above four or five years, 
before another ſubſcription was opened for 


building a new Theatre in Smock-alley, 


on the ſpot where the firſt Play-houſe for- 


merly ſtood ; and, therefore, contended, that 
it was highly unjuſt and indecent for thoſe 


gentlemen, who erected a Theatre twenty- 
four years before, in direct oppoſition to a 
new one then lately built, to exclaim againſt 
an Act which they had themſelves commit- 
ted, under the moſt aggravating circum- 
ſtances. He contended, that they ought to 
come into Court with clean hands ;—but we 
mall here inſert Mr. Macklin's own words. — 


And 
fathe 
Men 
beca 
verſit 
publi 
tions, 


been. 
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« But were there no petition, no appeal, 
no tongue, or pen, moved againſt him, (Mr. 
Sheridan) can it be conceived, that the Re- 
preſentatives of this city, (Dublin) in their 
Legiſlative capacity; or that a Malone, a 
Hutchinſon, a Flood, a Huſſey, a Brownlow ; 
or that the Peers and Commons of this land, 
would ſo far forget their own dignity, and 
their truſt, their equity, and the ſacred virtue 
of the Britiſh Conſtitution, as to ſtrip the City 
of Dublin of its immemoriul right; as to 
make an er poſt facto law, to take away the 
property of the ſubſcribers of Crow-ſtreet 
Theatre ; and for what 2—a public utility ? 
No. To remove a public nuiſance *—No— 
but to ſecure a monopoly; and for hom? 
Why, a Player.—A Raſcius? No -A Sheridan! 
And wherefore? Becauſe his father whit the 
fathers and grand-fathers, and ſome of the 
Members of the preſent Parliament ; and 
becauſe this Player was educated in the Uni- 
verfity of Dublin ; and becauſe he gives the 
public to underſtand, in his daily conver/a- 
tions, that he is the greateſt Actor that has 
been for ages that he is the greateſt Orator, 
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Politician, Theologift, Grammarian, Rhetori- 
cian— that he has revived the long: loft art of 
Eloquence ; and that he will teach it to the 


Lords and Commons, and make them as 
great Orators as himſelf. Upon theſe preten- 


ſions he founds his claims to a Theatrical 
Monopoly 


e When there is but one Theatre, the ne- 
ceſſary emulation that muſt ever ſubſiſt be- 
tween rivals, contending for public favor, is 
deſtroyed. It is this laudable contention that 
keeps up the ſpirit of curioſity in the Public, 
and increaſes their love for Theatrical diver- 


fions. Let there be but one Theatre, and the 


ſpirit of exertion in a Manager will ſoon be- 
come extinct. If the Manager is an avari- 


cious man, that paſſion muſt be fed by get- 
ting cheap Actors; or, if he is a vain, oſten- 


tatious coxcomb, that wants, in ſpite of na- 
ture and fortune, to paſs for a Lucullus, or 
the Petronius Elegantiarum of the age ; why, 
then, to cover his table with dainties, and 
charge his goblets with wines of princely 
price, he muſt retrench the expences of the 
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Stage, by procuring wire dancers, fire-eaters, 
and all the ballatroni of Sadler's-Wells, and 
the cheapeſt Actors that can be had from 
ſtrolling companies ; and like them, too, they 


muſt be dreſſed ; while the Manager him 


ſelf muſt be ſupported with wazr-lights, new 
| ſcenes, dreſſes, and other decorations “ By 
defire of ſeveral ladies of quality.” This was 
the head moſt commonly prefixed to Mr. 
Sheridan's Play-bills. 


« But let there be a rival Theatre, and the 
money which would otherwiſe be expended 
in ſaucy prodigality, muſt be appropriated to 
procure good Actors, and rational entertain- 


ment for the Public. 
| _ 


The Corporation of Dublin are bound by 
reaſon, conſcience, and ſocial fellowſhip, to 
act up to the end for which they were firſt in- 


corporated ; namely, to watch, guard over, 
and preſerve the Rights and Privileges of this 


City. 


© There never was yet an opinion ſo ab- 


ſurd, but had its believers; nor a mind fo im- 
- ; 
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pudent and viſionary, but had its followers 
and admirers. Mahomet has eſtabliſhed a re- 
| ligion; and Sheridan has undertaken to make 
the Houſe of Lords and Commons, the Lord 


Lieutenant, and the City of Dublin, believe, 


that he is a mode man, a genteel man, an 
eloquent man, and an honeſt man And many 


think that he will ſucceed in his attempt to 
prevent the building- of Crow-ſtreet Theatre. 


ce He has undertaken. to ſhew, that he is 
a great Grammarian, Rhetorician, Politician, 
&.; that he has revived the long loft art of 
Eloquence ; and that he is capable of inſtruct- 
ing a Malone in that art. | 


« Now, it muſt be ſhewn on what he 
founds his pretenſions. Are we to be told, 
that he taught her Majeſty and the Uni- 


verſities the Engliſh Languge ; and that he 


has diſcovered the art of Eloquence? Abun- 
dant inſtances of his ſtyle, his grammar, and 
his eloquence, might be given, that would 
prove the contrary. And to ſhew that he is 
belter qualified to manage a Theatre than any 
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other man, we have occaſion_only to take a 
a retroſpect of his management—hzis new en- 
tertainments — his waa- lights — his wire- 
dancers—his fire-eaters, and his debts ! 


« Who are the perſons that he has gained 
to his cauſe ?—The young, the unwary, and 
the credulous. Has he gained Malone, Perry, 
Flood, Brownlow, or Huffey —-No. If there 
is to be a monopoly, 1s he the man beſt qua- 
lified to become poſſeſſed of it? Is he to be 
preferred for the ſweetneſs of his voice; for 
his modeſty ; his gracefulneſs of perſon and 
action; his prudence as a Man and a Manager; 
his @conomy, and his juſtice ? Sheridan ſets up 
for the Martin Luther of the Age, but he is 
truly the Mahomet of it. 


“ He preaches up reformation, but his doc- 


trine is tyranny. His public good, that he 
ſo vauntingly boaſts of, is comprized in ſelfiſh 
ambition: not a propoſition has he advanced 
that is not falſe. He would enſlave the Actors, 
and give laws to the Corporation, and to the 
People in their Theatres. His policy ever has 
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been to calumniate every Actor's public and 
private character; to treat him ass a vile, 


; contemptible, low being; to degrade the 
profeſſion by which he ſubſiſted—the only 


profeſſion by which he could have got more 


than a mere ſubſiſtence, as it was the only 


one in which he could have impoſed upon the 


Public (I mean the Iriſh Public), for England 
ſoon found out his incapacity, and ſoon dif- 


covered the diſſonance of his voice, the la- 


boured quaintneſs of his emphaſis, the ince/- 


fant flux of his ſpeech—his general offerice. 
The appellative “ Actor“ he diſclaimed; and 


inſtead of going by that denomination, he 


ſtyled himſelf a Gentleman, and all the reſt 
Actors, He condemned Garrick, Barry, 
Poꝛrbel, and Auin. He has been deſpiſed as 
an Actor in England Was it his merit that 
excited that contempt? Moſt certainly 


not. He gave Attic Entertainments in 


London, in the courſe of which he read paſ- 
ſages from Milton and Dryden: And what 
followed ? Why, his Audience gaped and 
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During the courſe of the ſame entertain- 
ment he gave a compoſition of his own to the 
Fair Sex. He told them how neceſſary it was 
to read gracefully. This was very novel! Their 
grand-mothers had told them the ſame thing 
when they were in frocks. His Audience 
laughed him to ſcorn—he has tired out Bath, 
Oxford, Cambridge, and every Theatre in 
London: as an Actor he could not live. The 
Public would not attend him; he would be 
a Manager, or nothing—lt is all over r with 
him as an 4 dor. fv 


« Will the Parliament of Ireland ſtrip the 
City of Dublin of a right, to give it to 
Sheridan? The Parliament of Great Britain 
has made an A& againſt Witches ; and the 
Parliament of Ireland may make one in fa- 
vour of an Impoſtor; it may, but it is not 
n that it will ; 


- 0 Wes Sherry bas been acting mad, ha- 

ranguing mad, teaching mad, reading mad, 

managing mad, and he is now monopoly 

mad ! If any gentleman or lady has any dune 
Vor. I, Cc 
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about his inſanity, let a ſubjeQ be ftarted, 
and let him be drawn into a converſation, 
and then it will only remain to be obſerved, 


how he will harangue like a madman, Let 


any perſon but obſerve his confidence, his ſo- 
phiſtry, his haughtineſs, his peremptorineſs, 
and his utter inattention to what others ad- 
vance in argument, and, I think, they will 
conclude that he will die in a mad-houſe. 


Would any man in his ſenſes have gone 
to Oxford upon the errand that he did ? Cer- 
tainly not. He ſued for an Act of Parliament 
teh years ago, and was then treated as a 
madman: his propoſal was defpiſed. He 


fues now for a Theatrical Monopoly, which 


gives a man an opportunity of becoming an 
oppreſſor, an extortioner, and a tyrant. Of 
all the laws that folly, ignorance, or tyranny 
can ſuggeſt, none can be ſo oppoſite as mo- 
nopoly to the ſpirit of juſtice, commerce, 
emulation, encouragement; or to the ſpirit 
and letter of the Conſtitution of our Realms. 


* PRE 
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When the Britiſh Parliament regulated the 
Stage, it preſerved all the rights, all the powers, 
that the Law or the Crown had before granted 
to men reſpecting Theatres. There are now 
three Patents extant for acting Plays in 
London; two of them are for ever, one of 
which I remember to have been ſold for 70Y. 
not forty years ago. Two of them are now 
the property. of the Manager of Covent 
Garden; the other ee at Drury Lane 
Theatre. 


Th Suppoſe the Houſe of Commons were 
to turn Managers of a Theatre, and that they - 
were to prompt their Sub-Manager—what 
then? This kind of government has been ex- 
perienced /in Aungier-ſtreet, and in London, 
and was productive of nothing but confuſion. 
Every controuling Manager, in ſuch caſe, 
will have his Miſtreſs. turned into an Actreſs— 
She muſt have a ſalary merit ſhe nerd not 
| have from nature, knowledge, or experience; 
ſhe will be ſure to derive ſufficient from her 
patron.: His tongue will declare her .merit, 
and his plaudits will confirm it But to return 
e 2 


4 
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to the monopoly of Mr. Sheridan: Let us ſee 
how he uſed it, and what improvements he 
made in Public Amuſements, and what for- 
tune he acquired during the time that he 
was ſole Manager. The Conductors and Pro- 
prietors of all other Public Places hated him 


moſt cordially. There was not an Aſſembly, 
Muſic-Hall, Public Garden, &c. that he was 


not at enmity with. He monopolized all the 
muſic he could, in order to diſtreſs Doctor 


Mojs, and every Muſic Meeting — This 


brought on his ruin. This arbitrary ſpirit, 
together with his vanity, cauſed his deſtruc- 
tion. If he is to be recompenſed for the 
loſs of his property, and for offending the 
Public in various ways, and at various times, 


let it be done without the eſtabliſhment of a 


PET 


oy 


" Let him be made a Member of Parlia- 
ment, a Commi MNoner of Exciſe, a Vicar, a 


Dean, or, if you will, a Biſhop ; there will 


be no' injuſtice in that—he is eloquent, he 
will be an mn for the ONE will 


di 
2 
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manage a dioceſe well—he will give luftre 
to the Houſle of 3 7 


M. Macklin 3 and „ upon 


a variety of other topics ſo forcibly and 


truly, that he turned the tide: of popular 
favor on the ſide of the New Building. And, 
as many of the leading Members of Parlia- 


ment were ſubſcribers to the New Theatre, 
in Crow ſtreet, and many more well wiſhers 
to it, the erection of the Play-houſe ſuffered 


hardly any delay or impediment; and the 
caſe of the Proprietors of Aungier-ſtreet and 


Smock- alley * N and un- 


: pitied. 


Both parties began now to collect their 


forces, and to procure auxiliaries from all 
quarters. Mr. Barry made propoſals: to Mr. 
Woodward, at Drury Lane, to become a 
Joint-Manager and Proprietor, which were 
accepted. The ſeceſſion from Smock-alley, 


of Mr. King, Mr. Dexter, and Mrs. F. itzhenry, 


who entered into articles with Mr. Barry, 
was a ſevere blow to Mr. Sheridan. To re- 
| ey 
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pair this loſ the Manager and his Deputy 
came to London, and took immediate mea- 
to — Mr. . and Ars. 


Mr. 7 1 Cibber was alſo ah; 

_ and at the ſame time, AMadaor, the celebrated 
wite-dancer; - was articled with for 200ʃ. 
to be the Harlequin, and to exhibit his im- 
provemehts on the wire. A new Pantomime 


was alſo purchaſed from the Manager of 
Sadler's Wells, with the ſcenery, machinery, 


8&6; But, unfortunately, the ſhip on board of 
which poor Cibber, Maddox, and the reſt of 
the tribe from Sadler's Wells embarked, was 
overtaken by a ſtorm, and driven on the coaſt 
of Scotland, where ſhe foundered, and every 
_ on NR egy 5 | 


ws was a Noble Karl; v with his i 
ſon, and about G PO on board 
thi fatal _ | 


The e e 8 * 
Smock-alley now conimenced, and was car- 
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ried on with ſingular induſtry, and much ve- 
hemence, to the mutual loſs and diſgrace of 
both parties. But, a ſhort time before the 
opening of the New Theatre in Crow. ſtreet, 
Mr. Macklin, having reaſon to be diſſatisfied 
with ſome part of Mr. Barry's conduct, with- 
drew himſelf from the management, and re- 
prin to England. | 


. Upon his arrival in London, Mr. Macklin 


made his re-appearance at Drury Lane | 


Theatre, for his daughter's benefit, and re- 
ceived 'the warmeſt gratulations and un- 
bounded plaudits of a moſt brilliant and 
crowded Audience. They hailed the return 


of their old favourite by the moſt rapturous 


applauſe ; and Mr. Macklin's feelings on the 


occaſion were fo overcome by this genefdus 


teſtimony of an admiring Public, that feveral 
minutes elapſed before he recovered himſelf 
ſufficiently to diſplay his abilities, and to de- 
monſtrate, that his powers of acting were ra- 


ther increaſed than diminiſhed during his re- 


tirement. After playing for his daughter's 


benefit, a circumſtance that was always up- 
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permoſt in his mind, and that he always was 
extremely anxious of performing, he em: 
ployed himſelf. in writing for the Stage. In 
the winter of 1758, Mr. Victor, the Deputy- 
Manager of Smock-alley, made propoſals to 
Miſs Macklin, who had obtained leave from 
the Managers of Drury Lane to aecompany 
her father to Ireland, and to play there along 
with him the ſucceeding after-ſeaſon. How- 
ever, when Mr. Victor wrote from Dublin to 
Mr. Macklin, the April following, and was 
deſirous of cloſing an agreement with him 
and Miſs Macklin to play twelve nights at 
Smock-alley Theatre, the very precarious 
ſtate of Miſs Macklin's health induced her 
fond father, who was not willing to ſubject 
her to the fatigue of ſo long a journey, to de- 
oline accepting the advantageous propoſals of 
the Dublin Manager. 
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Chap. XXIII. 


T the cloſe of the year 1758, Mr. 


the death of Mrs. Macklin. She had been 


for ſome months in a declining ſtate, but 


her diſſolution was certainly haſtened by the 
loſſes and misfortunes of her huſband. 


Mrs. Macklin may, by her judgment and | 


execution in the parts that ſhe undertook, be 
ranked, with very great propriety, in the firſt 
claſs of Actreſſes. She never ſet up for an 
heroine, or attempted to appear in an impro- 


per light. She knew the power of her own 


| talents, and always ſhone with unborrowed 
luſtre, without the danger of being eclipſed. 
Her propriety in dreſs, for the various charac- 
ters that ſhe performed, was another circum- 
ſtance that ſhe was peculiarly attentive to, 
and that was generally paſſed over by moſt of 
her contemporaries. In her perſon ſhe was 


F .- Macklin ſuſtained a very heavy loſs by 


rather below the middle ſize, but extremely 


well formed: ſhe had no pretenſions to 
beauty, but her countenance was uncom- 
monly expreſſive. In ſhort, ſhe was an ad- 
mirable Actreſs, and underſtood the ſcience 
of atting' as well as her great Preceptor. 
Many ladies ſtood very much indebted to her 
for her kind advice and inſtructions. Beſides 
the ſeveral characters that we have mention- 
ed, Mrs. Macklin was unrivalled in many 
other parts, namely, The Widow Blackacre, 
in The Plain Dealer; Mrs. Day, in The 
Committee ; The Widow Lacket, in Oroonoto : ; 
Lady Pliant, in The Donble Deuler; Doris, 
in hop; Mrs. Amelet, in The Confederacy ; ; 
Lady Wisfor't, in The Way of the World. 
To conclude, ſhe was an affectionate wife, a 

fond mother, and a ſtedfaſt friend. h 


There was not much more than the inter- 
vention of a few weeks between the death of 
Mrs. Macklin and Mr. Luke O*Meally, 
the father-in-law of Mr. Macklin. Mr. 


OcMeally died at Cloncurry, at a very ad-. 


vanced age, ſincerely regretted by a very nu- 
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merous circle of friends and acquaintances; 


and Mrs. O*Meally (Mr. Macklin's mother) 
was left a ſecond time a widow, and continued 


to carry on the buſmeſs of the Blue Bell Inn, 


at Cloncurry, for ſeveral years after, with 
great ſucceſs and ability. 


In the year 1759 Mr, Macklin preſented 


his Farce of Love-a-la-Mode to the Managers 
of Drury Lane Theatre. When Mr. Garrick 
read it, he declared it would not do, but ob- 
ſerved, at the ſame time, that if the Author 
preſſed it, the Farce ſhould be repreſented. 
The opinion of Mr. Garrick having gone 
abroad, ſeveral of the Players publicly fore- 
told its approaching deſtruction; nay, ſome of 
them, who had no opinion of their own, and 
who were guided by their great maſter, re- 
fuſed to perform in the Piece. However, 
Mr. Macklin was not in the leaſt diſhearten- 
ed on this account, He deſpiſed the judgment 
of Mr. Garrick, as much as other pays: ad- 


mired and approved it. 
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; Befides,: the conduct of Mr. Garrick, in 
the years 1756, 1758, and 1759, was freſh in 
the recollection of Mr. Macklin. He could 


entertain but little reſpe& for the opinion, 
the candor, or the ſincerity of the man, who 


had ſucceſſively rejected the Douglas of Mr. 
John Home, the Cleone of Mr. Dodſley, and 
Mr. Murphy's Orphan of China. The great 


admirer and panegyriſt of Mr. Garrick- 


(we mean. Mr. Davies), ſpeaking of Mr. 
Home's Tragedy, declares, © that great in- 


' tereſt was made for Douglas, cannot be queſ- 
tioned : the author's connections with ſome 


great perſons at Leiceſter Houſe, who en- 
couraged his abilities, and favoured his in- 
tereſt, we ſhould have imagined, would have 


ſuperſeded all objections, and brought on the 


Play without heſitation ; but Mr. Garrick's 
opinion of it could not be removed; he thought 
the plot was too fimple and undramatic.” 
This is an extraordinary proof of his incapa- 
city to decide on Dramatic worth. But let 


us obſerve what Mr. Davies ſays further 


« Mr. Garrick had the double mortification 


%% 


Q 
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of ſeeing this Play acted with great appro- 
bation and ſucceſs, at Covent-Garden, and 
of being obliged to act two of Home's 
Tragedies, written with inferior ability.” 
Here we find a ſtronger proof of his ſhallow 
judgment. He condemned the ſterling merit 

of Douglas, which has maintained itſelf ſuc- 
ceſcsfully ever ſince upon the Stage; and he 
extolled and approved The Agis, and 
« The Siege of Aquileia,” two weak com- 
poſitions of the ſame Author. Thefe two 
Pieces fretted their ſhort hour upon the Stage, 
and are now heard no more. We paſs next 
to the Cleone of Mr. Dodſlley, ;, 


This Play had been read and approved by 
Dr. Johnſon, and many perſons of taſte and 
learning. That Cleone ſpeaks the language 
of nature, cannot be denied; and, when it was 
| ated, was highly approved, and drew tears 
from many brilliant Audiences. But let us 
ſee what Mr. Garrick's opinion was of this 
Play. Mr. Davies records that — © Mr. 
Garrick rejected Crowns, with great marks 
of contempt, and termed it a cruel, . bloody, 
and unnatural Play ;” and in another place 
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the ſame Author writes—* but it muſt be con- 


fefed, by thoſe who efteemed Mr. Garrick 
moſt, that his conduct in the whole diſpute : 
with Mr. Dodfley, was unjuſtifiable, and 


that he treated a worthy man, and an old 
acquaintance, with ſeverity and unkindneſs.” 
If Mr. Dodfley, the intimate friend of Mr. 


Garrick, could not procure better treatment 


than this, what had Mr. Macklin to expe& 
from the ſame man, who envied his talents, 
and: hated his popularity. | 


His decifion on 7 "i chats = China, 


which, beſides the reputation of Mr. Murphy, 
had Voltaire's name to recommend it, com- 


pletes the climax of his ignorance, his can 


fling, and his infincerity. 


After the Play was read over and over 
again by Mr. Garrick, and objections point- 
ed out by him were removed by the Author; 
and after a variety of cavils and altercations 
between the Manager and Poet, Mr. Garrick 


at laſt declared, that the Play was not fit for 


the Stage, and recommended it to Mr. 
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Murphy to change his plan; or make ſuch 
alterations as he imagined would give a much 
better Stage effect than The Orphan of 
China” could poſſibly produce in its then 
ſtate. The Author, tired out with _ 
objections to this Scene, and that AQ; 


this Incident, and to that Speech, aſked 55 


Garrick, if he would abide by the decifion 


of Mr. William Whitehead, reſpecting the 


merit of the Tragedy: this was aſſented to 
by Mr. Garrick. Now let us quote Mr. 
Davies again—*® Mr. Whitehead accepted the 
taſk, and in very explicit terms declared 
his opinion in favor of the Orphan of China. 
The Manages was not a little mortified to 
find his judgment thus contradicted * his 
friend the Poet codons 2 


The Tragedy of 7 ite of China was 
univerſally approyed, and performed many 


nights with the en N and oy 


_ plauſe. 


So much for the correct judgment and noble 


criticiſms of little David Garrick. But to re- 
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turn to Love-a-la-Mode : Mr. Macklin vole 
conſcious of its merit, and holding cheap the 


opinion that Mr. Garrick had pronounced 

upon it, had the Farce rehearſed, under his ; 

| own immediate care and inſpeQtion. It is { 

| well known, that no Play ever raiſed ſo many , 

| Performers into notice, as this little Piece. - 

| For Mr. Macklin always took uncommon 
| pains to inſtru& every Actor that had to per- 

| form a part in it, and by that means render- fa 

| ed the performance correct, and improved * 

the an ever after. a 

ii | E | | G 
On its firſt repreſentation, Mr. Macklin 
| performed Sir Archy M*Sarcaſm; Mr. 

1 Moody, Sir Callaghan Of Brallaghan, and 1 

| Mr. King, 'Squire Groom. The Farce was M 

[| received with unbounded applauſe, and had ah 

1 a very conſiderable run. Here we have ano- Ii 

| | ther inſtance of Mr. Garrick's wiſe judgment tog 

| in Theatrical Pieces. The different Perform- * 

ers acquitted themſelves highly to the ſatis- Gu 

faction of the Public, and were well repaid ty 

for their exertions. . dos 
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of the great merit of this little Piece. it is, 
almoſt unneceſſary to ſay one word, as it is 
before the Public, A great proof of its 
worth is, that it has kept its ground ever | 
ſince upon the Stage, and has been highly 
approved by every GUNN that has ſeen it, 
repreſented. 


 Love-a-la-Mode conyeys a juſt and ſevere 
ſatire on the baſe duplicity, pride, and mean- 
neſs. of ſome Scotchmen ; and on the perni- 
cious attachment of our young ui and 
Gentry to E 


Sir Callaghan is a good. portrait of a 
brave, blundering, honeſt Iriſhman, and Beau 
Mordecui, an excellent picture of a little, 
cunning, Jew Broker. The Engliſhman, 
Iriſhman, Scotchman, and Jew, are all drawn 
together, to pay their addreſſes to a young 
lady of very conſiderable fortune, whoſe, 
Guardian, to try the ſincerity of their love for 
his Ward, acquaints them with the ſud- 
den loſs. of her fortune. Upon this informa- 
tion they all declare off, except the Iriſhman, - 

Vor. I. Dd 
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who exclaims, « That the lovely perſon of the 
Lady is a ſufficient fortune for him!“ Her 
Guardian then beſtows her on the Iriſhman, 
whom he gives to underſtand, that ſhe is 
ſtill in poſſeſſion of her ample fortune, to the 
no ſmall mortification of all the other 
parties. 


The ſeveral ſcenes, in which theſe well 
drawn characters are introduced, are full of 
ſhrewd remarks, ftrong humour, and poignant 
ſatire ; and abound with pertinent obſervations 
on the manners and cuſtoms of the times. 
Some gentlemen of North Britain were, dur- 
ing the firſt run of the Farce, highly exaſ- 
perated at the character of Sir Archy, which 
they very imprudently declared was a fatire 
upon the whole kingdom of Scotland. This 
_ circumſtance turned out exactly as the Author 
imagined it would ; the reſentment of the 
Caledonians provoked the mirth of others, 
and ſpread the fame of | Love-a-la-Mode all 
over the town. That Scotland, as well as 
England and Ireland, can furniſh materials 


to draw pictures of pride, flattery, duplicity, 


We ara. 
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vanity, and meanneſs, cannot ſurely be de- 
nied ; but as the diſſolute, prodigal *Squire 
Groom would not be acknowledged to be a 
faithful repreſentative of all England, nor the 
blundering Sir Callaghan, of Ireland, neither 
can we ſuppoſe that M*Sarcaſm was drawn 
to repreſent the whole kingdom of Scotland. 
However, the prejudices of a few gentlemen 
of that country were very ſtrong for a long 
time, and were not eaſily removed; whilſt 
others, of the ſame nation, enjoyed the hu- 
mour as highly as the reſt of the Audience. 
The Farce is now A reliſhed by a 
Scotch Audience, 


George II. who was then in the 77th year 
of his age, and had for ſome time diſcon- 
tinued his appearance at the Theatres, had 
heard ſo much of Love-e-la-Mode, that he 
ſent for the Manuſcript, and commanded an 
old Hanoverian officer to read it to him. 
This perſon ſpent eleven weeks in miſrepre- 
ſenting the Author's meaning. The German 
was totally void of humour, and was, beſides, | 
not well acquainted with the Fngliſh lan- 
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guage. The King, however, expreſſed great 
ſatisfaction at the Iriſhman's getting the bet- 
ter of his rivals, and gaining the young 
lady. . ; 
About this time, Mr. Barry, the Crow- 
ſtreet Manager, made very advantageous pro- 
poſals to Mr. Macklin, which were accepted. 
He accordingly made preparations to fet 
out for Ireland, but, previous to his depar- 
ture - from England, he reſolved” to enter 
again into the matrimonial ſtate. Mr. 
Macklin, having long enjoyed the com- 
forts of a married life, and being always a 
domeſtic man, felt very materially the loſs of 
his former wife. During the time that he 
was Manager of the Theatre at Cheſter he 


frequently met a young lady. in company 
that particularly attracted his attention. With 


her father, who was a very refpectable pri- 


vate gentleman, Mr. Macklin was in habits 


of the cloſeſt intimacy. A treaty was imme- 
diately ſet on foot, and the young lady hav- 
ing given her conſent, the marriage articles 
were ſoon after ſettled by her father. Mr. 
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Macklin was married on the 10th of Septem- 
ber, 1759, to Miſs Elizabeth Jones,'a young 
lady, who to great elegance of form, and 
many polite accompliſhments, joined the 
more amiable virtues of the mind. The mar- 
riage ceremony being over, Mr. Macklin ſet 
out for Ireland, to fulfil his engagement with 
the Dublin Managers. The New Theatre 
in Crow-ſtreet feemed the firſt year to pro- 
| miſe ſucceſs to Meſſrs. Barry and Woodward. 
They had gained a triumph; as Mr. Sheridan, 
after endeavouring, unſucceſsfully, to ſtem 
the current of faſhion, and oppoſe ſo formi- 
dable an enemy, was obliged to retire from 
the ſeene of action, a conſiderable r and 
repair to TO 


Fluſhed with their ſucceſs the firſt ſeaſon, 
beſides engaging Mr. Macklin, they alſo hired 
Mr. Moſſop, at a very conſiderable ſalary 
and he was extremely ſerviceable to his em- 
ployers, by acting along with Mr. Barry in 
thoſe Tragedies, in which two parts, of almoſt 
equal conſequenee, are ſkilfully contra-diſtin- 
guiſhed from each other by their Authors. 
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The Dublin critics were highly gratified this 
ſeaſon with Barry and Moſſop, in Marc 
Antony and Ventidius, Pierre and Jaffier, 
Caſtalio and Chamont, Tumerlane and 
Bajazet, Lothario and Horatio, Phocyas 
and Caled. | 


5 
- 


The new Managers, being determined to 


ſpare no CXxpence, entered alſo into articles 


with Mr. Foote this ſeaſon. The novelty of 
 Woodward's Pantomimes, together with 
Foote's comical Pieces ; and the amazing at- 
traction of Mr. Macklin, and his attention 
to Love-a-la-Mode, being its firſt repreſenta- 
tion in Ireland, proved highly beneficial to 
the treaſury of the Theatre. 


The Farce of Love-a-la-Mode was caſt in 
the following manner : 


Sir Callaghan OfBrallaghan Mr. Barry. 

Sir Archy M*Sarcaſm . . Mr. Macklin. 
Sir Theodore . Mr. Walker. 
Beau Mordecai . . . . Mr. Meſſink. 
Squire Groom Mr. Woodward. 


tr 


cc 


cc 
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This admirable little Piece, thus ſupported 
by ſuch excellent Actors, proved a rich feaſt 
for the lovers of the Drama. In ſhort, Crow- 
ſtreet had to. boaſt of a company this ſeaſon, 
equal to any ever ſeen in London. After 
playing with Mr. Barry a certain number of 
nights, Mr. Macklin came to England- to. 
play for his daughter's benefit, and - ſoon af- 
ter entered- into an engagement with the 
Managers of Covent-Garden Theatre. 


His ſucceſsraiſed up the envy and malice of 


Mr. Garrick againſt him, and he had to encoun- 


ter again the machinations of that great 
Actor, but avaricious man, as muſt evidently 
appear to the reader, by the following Ex- 
tract from the Memoirs of Mr. Tate 
Wilkinſon, the worthy Patentee of the Thea- 
tres Royal of York and Hull. 


« About that time (1760) Mr. Garrick had 

« ſome diſpute and quarrel with my friend Mr. 

« Macklin, and had o a certainty purloined 

cc his favourite Farce of Love-a-la-Mode, then 

ce in high rage of faſhion with the public, 
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4 both for its novelty and real attrabtive me- 
4 rits; and ſo eager was he to hurt (if poffi- 
ple) Mr. Macklin's property in that excel- 
“ tent Piece, that he wiſhed to dv it by the 
@® means: of a divifion of the ſpoils," as Mr. 
« Macklin was engaged at Covetit-Garden. 
« 'Nay, it is evident, that to have obtained 
* that deſired object, he would have run 
4 the hazard of a law-fuit, though he knew 
« it muſt-have ended to his diſhonowr'; but, 
in that inſtance, his ſpleen out- ran his po- 
. * hey, as the infertion of the following Let- 
er ters to me (Tate Wilkinſon) will decidedly 
prove. I never mentioned the matter to 
« Mr. Macklin, as it would have cauſed mil- 
* chief between bim and Mr. Garrick. 


« Dear Sir, 

« The Managers have deſired 
1c me to inform you, that if you play the 
0 Scotehman in Lorz-4-14-Mops, they will 
give you, for every lime that you ſhall 
« perform the part, two guineas; and, if 
& you mingle in the other bufineſs, you ſhall 
« have your old ſalary befides, and a benefit 
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« ip courſe of ſalury, when you return from 
* Treland. I wiſh you had called upon me 
e when im Town, for I always think that 
cc matters are ſooner adjuſted by one meeting of 
« the Parties than by a thouſand letters. The 
* Managers deſire their compliments to you. 


cc # am, | 
% Dear Sir, | 
« Four moſt obedient, 
55 % Very humble Servant, 
26th Auguſt, _ George Garrick,” 
1760. 


« P. S. Pray ſend an Anſwer by the return 
% of the Poſt, for I am going out of Town.” 


« Dear Sir, | | 

& T have communicated the con- 
« tents of your laſt to the Managers, and 
« they think you are too hard with them. 
% They are willing to give you two guineas 
« for every time that you ſhall play Sir 
" Archy, and will engage that you ſhall play 
* 7t fifteen limes at leaſt, and that you ſhall 
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e have your old ſalary ; be permitted to make 


e your excurſions, during which time you are 
« not to receive any ſalary ; but if you return 


% before the benefits, or ſhall play in any of 


% their nights at your return, that then your 
„ ſalary all be continued from the time of 


* your return, and you be entitled to your 


« benefit into the bargain. They cannot poſſi- 
o bly do more. If the terms are agreeable to 
© you, pleaſe to let my brother know, for 1 
8 into Derbyſhire on Monday next, and 
« they will ſend you the part directly. 


« [T am, 
& Dear Sir, | 
C Four moſt obedient, 
&«& Humble Servant, 


« TTampion, 
« September 18, 1760. 


« Dear Sir, 

&« received yours, and all 

« anſwer it directly. I can ſcarcely think 
« that you are in earneſt with us from your 


60 
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« laſt propoſition. You muſt know that it is 
« impoſſible, from the nature of a Theatre, to 
« lef you have a benefit before Chriſtmas : 
« you muſt fix with us, or be off immediately. 
« Mr. Lacy and I will agree to give the two 
e guineas per night for the acting SIR ARCHY ; 
« and during the run, or as long as that Farce 
continues to be acted, we will allow You 
« your former ſalary. When the Farce is 
laid afide you ſhall have liberty to go ad- 
« venturing, and when you return ſhall have 
« a benefit as uſual ; and if employed in Sis 

e ARCHY, or otherwiſe, your ſalary ſhall be 
« continued to you. This is propoſed to you 
to hinder any more correſpondence. Say 
Ar or No, in your next, by the next poſt; 
« and we deſire that you will keep this matter 
* @ PROFOUND SECRET, and ſtudy the part in 
* all haſte, and SECRETLY, 


«7 2, 
&« Dear Sir, 
Pour truly well-wiſher, 
And humble Servant, 
« David Garrick.” 


— N a 
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Here is proof poſitive of the-ba/e deſgn of 
this avearicious man, who; to injure Mr. 
Macklin's property, would diſgrace his own 
character, and brand it with infamy; but 
Mr. Wilkinſon having poſitively declined any 
engagement whatever, the negotiation ter- 
minated where it began, only with this dif- 


fererice, that it was carried on juſt far enough 


to prove to all mankind, that Mr. Garrick 


intended to be diſtoneſt, and that it was not 


his fault, that bis intention was: not Banned 
into ereculton. 


During this ſeaſon the buſineſs of Covent- 
Garden went on with fucceſs, but the Dra- 
"matic world ſuſtained a ſevere” loſs by the 
death of the celebrated Mrs. Woffington. 
This Actreſs was born in Dublin, in 1718, 
and was educated” by Madame V iolante, a 


Female Harlequin. The repreſentation of fe- 


males of high rank, and of dignified elegance, 
was Mrs. Woffington's particular forte. She 
was poſſeſſed of a good underſtanding, which 
was much improved by company and books. 
She had a moſt attractive ſprightlineſs in her 
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manner, and dearly loved to purſue the 
| bagatelle of vivacity and humour. She was 
affable, good natured, and charitable. It is 
well known that ſhe was choſen Preſident 
of a ſele& Society, called * The Beef Steak 
Club,” and was the only woman in the com- 
pany. She frankly declared, that ſhe prefer- 
ed the company of men to that of women; 
te latter, ſhe ſaid, talked of nothing but 
| filks and ſcandal. This aſſertion precluded 
her from an acceſs to women of rank and 
virtue; but her company was ſought after by 
men of the firſt diſtinction; and perſons of the 
graveſt character, and moſt eminent for learn- 
ing, were proud of her acquaintance, and 
charmed with her converſation. Her attach- 
ment to Mr. Garrick was certainly of a very 
tender kind, and his marriage, and neglect 
of her afterwards, operated very powerfully 
on her mind.. Her death was univerſally re- 
gretted. #4 
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Chap. XXIV. 


N the 30th of January, 1761, « The 


1 Married Libertine,” a Comedy, writ- 
ten by Mr. Macklin, was performed, for the 
_ firſt time, at Covent-Garden. 


It was caſt in the following manner : 
' DRAMATIS PERSON. 
Men. 


Lord Belville (the Libertine) Mr. Macklin. 
Townly (his nephew) . . Mr. Davies. 
EIN . 


Corporal .. . . Mr. Perry. 
Reynolds (Belville's ſervant) M. Willer. 


ww as T ae and od Cdn ones oe 
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WoMEN. 


Lady Belville . , . .. Mrs. Ward. 
Angelica . . . . . . Miſs Macklin. 
Harridgſeſe M Abe 
Lucy (her maid) , . . . Mrs. Green. 
Pert (Lady Belville's maid) Mrs. Pitt. 


Lord Belville, a Nobleman about 60 years 
of age, of rank—of abilities—of importance 
to his country, and of eſtabliſhed honor in all 
the occurrences of life, is yet ſo overborne 
by, and loſt in, an inſatiate paſſion for women, 
that he is ſuppoſed to ſpare no expence, how- 
ever extravagant; ſcruple no means, however 
villanous; nor conſider any conſequence, 
however fatal, in the purſuit of his darling 


inclination, Nor is this inclination particular, 


but general and indiſcriminate, for women of 
every rank, and every diſpoſition ; having fre- 


quently ſeveral amours of this kind on his hands 


at the ſame time, to the ruin of his fortune, 
his reputation, his honor, and the peace and 


ä — ———— ———— 
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| happineſs of his family. His lady, though 
perfectly informed of every ſtep of his con- 
duct, had for many years borne his behaviour 
with filent patience ; till, at length, exaſpe- 
rated by diſcovering that he had ruined an in- 


nocent young creature, a tenant's daughter, 
whom the had brought from the country, and 
taken under her care and protection, and 


that he had commenced an amour with MI 
Harriet Wing field, a couſin of her own; en- 
raged, I fay, beyond ſufferance, at theſe 
tranſactions, added to a threat of a ſepara- 
tion thrown out by my Lord, on ſome pretty 
warm remonſtrances which ſhe made to him, 
in her firſt ſcene with him in this Play, ſhe is 
at length determined on ſome method of re- 
venge, whereby ſhe may be able to expoſe 
and ſet him forth to himſelf in the moſt ridi- 


culous and contemptible colours, not without 


ſome hopes of bringing him to a ſenſe of his 


follies, and a diſpoſition to reform them. This 


is the principal, nay, indeed, the ſole action 
of the Piece. To bring about this deſign, ſhe 
is aſſiſted by Mr. Townly, a nephew of Lord 
Belville ; by Angelica, a mad-cap young lady, 
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with whom Mr. Townly is in love, and by 
My Harriet, and her maid, and theit plan 

is laid as e TE | i 


1050 Belville, i in d bis _ on Koran 
whoſe perſon he was a ſtranger, and who 
he had only met in the Green Park one 
evening, without knowing her, had paſ- 
| ſed himſelf on her under the character of a 
Mr. Jackſon, a graye, elderly, St#ford/hire gen - 
tleman of fortune and reputation; entreating 
leave to viſit her ; which ſhe; knowing hi 
Lordſhip, and inelinable to indulge the fro- 
lic, permits, but returns the impoſture on him, 
by taking oh herſelf the name of Margery 
Pacſtington, with which, added to an aſſumed 
broad Weſt-country dialeR, an affected awk- 
wardneſs, and a baſhful ſimplicity, ſhe paſſes 
on him as a raw, ignorant, country girl, whe, 
by ſome aſſiſtance from her maid, (to whom, 
alſo, by the bye, he makes violent love at the 
ſame time) may poſſibly prove a very eaſy con- 
queſt. The co-adjutors of her ſcheme are her 
maid Lucy, and Townly's miltreſs, Angelica, 
who, - diſguiſed through the whole Play in 

Vor. I. Ee 
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men's cloaths, is to paſs for her brother, a 
raſh, hot-headed, young Officer, juſt. come 


from America, to raiſe ſome recruits, and on 


the point of returning thither again ; and a 


real Serjeant, with ſome ſoldiers belonging to 


— —— — 


Angelica's brother, who is, in owe ib an Off. | 


ny and 8 Commander, o 


8 Theſe in the e 4010 the Plot, 
the Scene of which is laid in Harriet's houſe: 


Lady Belville and Mr. Townly aſſiſting with 
their counſel, but remaining in an adjacent 


room, ſilent ſpectators of what is to paſs: 


Matters in this manner ſettled, they thus 


proceed. The /elf-made Mr. Jackſon, dif- 
guiſed in a plain ſuit of cloaths, now comes 
to pay, what he expects to be a deeiſive viſit 
to his ruſtic. Margery ; and, after bribing her 
maid with a bank note, is told by her, that 
her miſtreſs's heart is entirely his, and that he 
has no bar in the way of his defired happineſs, 
but her religious ſeruples, and a conſeientiouſ- 
neſs, which, however, may be. eafily lulled 


aſleep by the means of a contract, whereby 


he ſhall engage to marry her in three months“ 


a 
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time. This he makes no difficulty of com- 
plying with; ſecure, as he imagines, from the 


conſequences of it, by his feigned name and 
character. Whilſt he is engaged with Lucy 
in regard to this affair, he is told that her 


brother is with her, whoſe character, for 


violence and raſhneſs, Lucy deſcribes in the 
moſt formidable manner poſſible. 


This, in ſome meaſure, alarms Mr. Jackſon, 
who, to render his appearance the more con- 
ſiſtent with his aſſumed ſtation, had left his 
ſword at home, by which means he is entirely N 
unprepared for any kind of reſiſtance, in caſe 
of danger, which makes its firſt approaches 
to him by ſome groſs inſults from the Ser- 
jeant, which the neceſſity of concealing his 
rank obliges him to bear very patiently. His 
fears, however, are quieted, by being in- 
formed that the Captain has left the houſe. 
The Lady is prevailed on, after a great deal 


of baſhfulneſs, and feigned ſimplicity, to ac- 


cept his contract, and conſent to what ſhe is 

told is a marriage in conſcience; Mr. Jackſon 

retires into her + bed-chamber to prepare 
E e 2 
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for her reception. Thus far every thing ſeems 
to go well; when, on a ſudden, a brace of 
piſtols fired behind the ſcenes give the alarm 
of diſcovery, and Mr. Jackſon runs out, un- 
armed, and half undreſſed, and, beſet on one 
ſide by the Serjeant, and on the other by the 
ſuppoſed Captain, both with their ſwords 


drawn, the latter only withheld by the ftrug- | 


gles of his ſiſter from putting this injurer of 
his honor to immediate death. In vain does 
he plead that his intentions are honourable, 
till the contract is produced, by which the 
young gentleman ſeems appeaſed, on condi- 
tion, however, only of the nn. bing 
OR ſolemnized. | 


BY this dn Mr. Jackſon is at laſt 
obliged, having firſt obtained an aſſurance of 
ſafety to his life, to own his being already 


married. The Captain's reſentment, on this, 


is raiſed to the higheſt pitch; but having his 


hands tied by his promiſe, he can find no 
other means of revenging the injury, but by 


taking him to America with him as a recruit, 
for. which TEIN be delivers him over to 
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the Serjeant and men, who, in ſpite of all his 
re monſtrances, and declaration of his rank, 
which they affect entirely to — and 
gk at, _ * off the een 


An account is, on this, ane his ai 
trated behaviour, under this dreadful circums> 
ſtance, and without even the hopes of relief. 

But this diſtreſs, great as it is, is not the ſum 
total of the puniſhment intended for him. 
Another ſcene ſtill more tormenting is reſery- 
ed for him, and executed in the following 
manner :—On an interview, at his own re- 
queſt, with Lucy; he is informed by her, not 
only of the determined reſolution of the Cap- 
tain to carry him away the very next morning 
to America, but alſo, that his country Ina- 
morato, unable to ſtand the ſhock of her bro- 
ther's reſentment, her loſs of reputation, and 
the loſs of a man whom ſhe loved, is gone 
diſtracted; and, with a drawn ſword in her 
hand, is ſeeking for him to plunge it into his 
heart, This circumſtance, together with the 
increaſe of reſentment in the brother- in con- 
ſequence of it, gives ſuch an addition to his 
E e 3 
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fears, as produces. a ſcene truly comic. She, 
however, gives him ſome hopes of being able 
to favor his eſcape, placing him, in the mean 
time, behind a ſcreen, where, ſhe aſſures him, 


he will be ſafe from any kind of ſearch. In 


this place of ſhelter, however, he is made to 
over-hear numberleſs threats, invectives, and 

execrations againſt himſelf, which nf 

Wishes the n 


. At length 1 niſhing ſtroke is to' be 
ſtruck, which is, the entrance of Lady 
Beluille to the Captain, by whom ſhe is re- 
ceived with all the ardour and familiarity of a 


lover; and to whom ſhe declares, that her 


huſband's ill treatment, -in general, and more 
particularly his threat of ſeparation, had at 
length urged her, from motives of revenge, 
to throw herſelf into his arms. In ſhort, from 
fome former - circumſtances, which Lord 
Belville has over-heard, he is convinced that 
a Bagnio is to be their deſtination for the 
night, to which they are in appearance pro- 
ceeding, when jealouſy getting the better of 
every other apprehenſion, his Lordſhip ruſhes 


os - 
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from behind the oe and TR un 
to them. | TIED 290 
| 505 FRESH areal his entreaties, or the decla- 
ration of his nearneſs to the Lady, from check 
ing the young lover's intention; who, armed 
with a brace of piſtols, and rejoicing in the 
power given him of a revenge in kind, equal 
to the injury done his ſiſter, carries off the 
Lady in triumph. After two or three ſcenes; 
which Lord Belville has with the Captain, with 
Lady Belville, and with Lucy, all tending 
only to increaſe his torment, and complete his 
diſtraction, he is on the point of being forced 
away by the ſoldiers, when the real Captain, 
Angelicu's brother, fortunately for him, ap: 
pears, and releaſes him for a while, which 
gives him an opportunity, on the entrance of 
Lady Belville and her fuppoſed lover, to 
ſnatch a ſword from the fide of the Serjeant, 
and run at the latter, whoſe female fears im- 
mediately betray her, and bring about the diſ. 
covery of her being a woſaen. 

e OY een 
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Lord Belville, who, during the courſe of 
theſe difficulties had been rendered fully ſen- 
ſible of the folly and baſeneſs of his conduct, 

becomes entirely reclaimed; and is reconciled 


td his Lady. Harriet and the Captain, and 


Hugelica and Totonly, are rendered mutually 
bappy in each dther, and fo the Play termi- 
hates. Several exceptionable paſſages, pointed 
out by the Audience at the firſt repreſenta- 
tion, were expunged, and the Piece ran nine 
_ pete a5s was the after 000: 


Tee was a 1 e * to this 
Comedy, from the belief, that Mr. Macklin 
intended, by his character of Lord Belbille, 
to ſatirize a gentleman then living; but this 
certainly was not the caſe. This Play has un- 
doubtedly great merit. The plot is regular, 


the ſeenes are well arranged, the language 


is NU and the moral e e, 


The Coronation of their Maßeire in Sep- 
tember, 1761, was followed by a Stage Re- 
preſentation of it at both Theatres. Mr. Rich, 
notwithſtanding the expectations of the Pub- 
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lic had been much raiſed, fully ſatisfied. their 
warmeſt imaginations, whilſt Mr. Garrick was 
contented with reviving the Coronation with 
the old dreſſes, which had been often occa- 
fionally ufed from 1727 to 1761. Garrick's 
exhibition was the meaneſt, and the moſt un- 
worthy of a Theatre, that ever was ſeen, and 
produced nothing to the Managers but dif- 
grace and empty. benches. The -ſhew at 
Covent Garden was, beyond all former exam- 
ple, brilliant. Such a profuſton of fine cloaths, 
of velvet, ſilk, ſatin, lace, feathers, jewels, 
pearls, & c. had never been ſeen on any Stage. 
The ſcenery, muſic, and other ornaments, were 
all correſpondent to the grandeur of the Ce- 
remony, which was ſhewn to crowded 
Houſes for near two months ſucceſſively. 


Mr. Rich lived juſt long enough to be 
pleaſed with the ſucceſs of his Coronation. 
He died during the height of the Public 
eagernefs to ſee it. He was famous for 
Harlequin, which he played under the feign- 
ed name of Lun. Mr. Rich was the inventor 
of the Engliſh Harlequin, which is a quite 
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different character from that ef the Lalian. 
Whatever he undertook to deſcribe to the 
Audience was as clearly and fully underſtood 
as words, added to the action of en 
could . 81 


64 68 a 39 written by Mr. Garrick, 
for an Entertainment, in which a Speaking 
Harleguin was introduced, he thus ſpeaks of 
Rich— _ 


4 But why a Speaking Harlequin? *Tis wrong, 
The wits will ſay, to give the fool a tongue. 
« When Lun appear'd, with matchleſs art and whim, 
« He gave the pow'r of ſpeech to every limb : 
« Tho' maſk'd and mute, convey'd his quick intent, 
4 And told in frolic geſtures all he meant. 
But now the motley coat, and ſword of wood, 
Þ Require a tongue to make them underſtood.” 


By his merit in this way, and by getting 
up ſplendid Pantomimes, he was able to with- 
ſtand the greateſt force of acting, and found 
means, with a very bad Company, compoſed, 2 
in general, of the refuſe of the other Theatre, | 

to realize a very conſiderable fortune, Mr. 
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Rich's education had been groſsly.negle&ed ; 
his underſtanding was good; but his language 

was ' vulgar and ungrammatical. Though 
he could not read ten lines with propriety, he 
was very fond of inſtructing young Actors, 
and had conſtantly a Richard, a Hamlet, and 
a Lear, in training for the Stage. He was 
not by any means liberal to his Actors, but he 
was remarkable for his charity and humanity. 
A ſhort time before his death, a man fell from 
the upper Gallery into the Pit of Covent 
Garden Theatre, by which one of his limbs 

was broke: as he was a perſon in very low 
_ circumſtances, Mr. Rich very generouſly order- 


cd that he ſhould have every poſſible aſſiſtance, 


which was accordingly adminiſtered at Mr. 
Rich's expence. When the poor man reco- 
vered, he waited on the Manager to return 
him thanks for his humanity and goodneſs ; 
on which Mr. Rich told him, that he ſhould be 
welcome to. the freedom of the Pit, provided 
he would never think of coming into it in 
that manner again. 1 
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Jo Mr. Rich the Public were indebted for 
the introduction of Miſs Bellamy on the pub- 
lic Theatre. A cloſe friendſhip having com- 
menced between Mr. Rich's daughters and 
Miſs Bellamy, they agreed, one evehing, to 
act Othello, and Miſs Bellamy choſe for 
her part that of the Moor; and, being 
by theinſelves, they gave full ſcope to their 
feelings. It was in performing this extraor- 
dinary character that ſhe was overheard by 


Mr. Rich, who urged and excited her 


from that moment to adopt the profeſſion. 
The young Lady conſented, and the Manager 
promiſed to ſupport her in a capital line. He 
entered the more readily into this engage- 
ment, becauſe he had not another Lady, at 
that time, ſuited either for the character of 
young heroines in Tragedy, or ſprightly girls 
in Comedy. Miſs Bellamy was then only in 
her ſourteenth year. Her figure was elegant, 
her voice powerful and melodious, and 'ſhe 
diſcovered great ſpirits, and not à little 
humour. 82 8 | 


- 
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Sbe had perfeted herſelf in the Cha- 
racters of Manimia and Athenats, and the 
former was fixed on for her firſt appearance. 
Mr. Quin was at that time the Acting Ma- 
nager at Covent Garden, and governed the 
Theatre (to uſe Miſs Bellamy's own words) 
<« with. a rod of iron.“ Rich was too indolent 
tq. interfere, though, when he did, he was not 
to be contradicted. He was now to intro- 
duce the new Actreſs to Quin, who had a 
dreſſing- room for himſelf, as he ſeldom mixed 
with any of the profeſſion ; and even did not, 
or rather would not, know any of them, ex- 
cept Ryan, for whom he had a ſincere friend- 
ſhip. This room the wags had ſtyled “ The 
Lion's Den”, to which, Mr, Rich repaired, 
but was obliged to wait 2uin's leiſure. uin 
had no ſooner heard Rich propoſe Miss 
Bellamy for the Character of Monimia, than 
he declared“ It will not do, Sir.“ The 
Manager, equally laconic and poſitive, re- 
torted “ It all do, Sir.” Qui, turning 
round to Miſs Bellamy, who, during this very 
diſagreeable ſcene, was almoſt petrified. with 
fear, ſaid, with his characteriſtic ſurlineſs— 
3 
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«Play. Seriha,'-child, 'before you think of 
Monimia.” Piqued by what ſhe deemed a 
farcaſm, ſhe anſwered, with a readineſs which 
made the old man's eyes gliſten—* If I did, 


Sir, I ſhould never live to . the C n 1 


y . # 


The -loreution: continued, and both were 
ts obſtinate; and Rich, before he went 
away, ordered a rehearſal of the Orphan 
next morning. But, out of reſpect to Quin, 
the moſt reſpectable Performers were all ab- 


| | ſent. Rich did all he could to keep up the 


ſpirits: of the young Orphan, by conſulting 
her humour, minutely, in the dreſs moſt pro- 


per at once for the Character, and her firſt ap- 


„Fance. At length, the long wiſhed for 


evening approached, when this momentous 
experiment was to be made. The Audience 
was ſplendid, but humane, as they always 


arè to a new Performer. Rich and Quin 
were both impatient to ſee the event. Miſs 
Bellamy, from a thouſand circumſtances, 
felt -herſelf in a very embarraſſed ſituation; 


and in proportion as ſhe failed in attention 


— — 
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or wür, Quin triumphed, and Rich — | 


. which n _—_— her gs 


Ta 1 foutths AR; a Nis had the 
1 fortune to catch the true theatrical in- 


| ſpiration—and Quin, with a generoſity that 


does him infinite honour, forgetting at once 
all his averſion, the moment ſhe had finiſhed, 
claſped her in his arms, and exclaimed aloud 
Thou art a divine creature, and the true 
ſpirit is in thee. The ſucceſs of a new Pan- 
tomime could not have given Rich more ſa- 
tisfaction than the applauſe ſhe received on 
this occaſion. This brought about a com- 
plete revolution in her favour among the Play- 
ers, who reſpected her now as much as they 
had formerly deſpiſed her. Quin; ever after 
treated her with kindneſs and eſteem, and 
invited her to all his petits ſoupers, where 
Mrs. Jackſon often attended her, and where 
they met the celebrated Mr. Thomſon, au- 
thor of © The Seaſons :“ for theſe ſuppers 
were meetings devoted to claſſical entertain- 
ment, to which the greateſt Maſters in Litera- 
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ture and Art were generally invited, and 
where the merit of new Publications was 
liberally canvaſſed. Quin, however, think- 
ing himſelf not too old to be cenſured, 
was extremely cautious of the manner in 
which he received Miſs Bellamy's viſits. He 
had told her, that ſhe ſhould never call upon 
him alone—This made her apprehend that 
ſhe might have offended a man, whom ſhe 
venerated as a father. Notwithſtanding this 
extreme delicacy, after a Rehearſal of © The 
Maid's Tragedy,” in which ſhe was to act 
Aſpaſia, he one day deſired to ſpeak with 

ber in his Dreſſing · room, where he addreſſed 
ber nearly in theſe words : You are be- 
« come an Object of much attention with the 
“Public, and the temptations this will ex- 
“ poſe you to are innumerable. Be not in- 
“ toxicated with the love of finery. If this 
e proves your foible, it will be eaſy to ruin 
« you—Moſt men are raſcals—your youth 
and beauty ought to make you doubly cau- 
t tious; but, whenever you want any thing 
,in my power which money can purchaſe, 
* come to me, and fay, James Quin, I want 
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* ſuch a thing—my purſe ſhall always be at 
« your ſervice.” —This admirable advice re- 
flects the higheſt honor on the head and heart 

of Mr. Quin. It is a ſalutary leſſon for every 

young, beautiful, and unwary female, and 
happy would it have been. for Miſs Bellamy, 
if ſhe had attended to the admonition. '' 


| — —• ' 


Chap. XXV. 

N. the. year 1762 Mr. Macklin returned 
again to Ireland, and entered into a-new 

engagement with the Crow-ſtreet Managers, 
who had now ha very formidable opponent 
in Mr. Moſſop, the Manager of Smock: alley 
Theatre: for after Mr. Moſſop had finiſhed 
one ſucceſsful Campaign with Barry and 
Woodward at Crow-ſtreet, he, unfortunately 
for himfelf, determined to become the Manager 
of a Theatre. He was encouraged in this un- 
dertaking by many perſons of faſhion and. 
diſtinction, and was particularly patronized 
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by the Counteſs of Brandon. As ſoon as the 


Managers of Crow-ſtreet were apprized of 


Moſſop's intention, they endeavoured; if poſ- 
ſible, to diſſuade him from ſo ruinous an un- 
'dertaking, and made him the large offer of a 


Salaty of One Thouſand Pounds per annum, 
and two Benefits, whenever he choſe to take 


them—but this was refufed. Moſſop was a 


man of great pride, and not a little obſtinacy 


his manner was pompous and reſerved, and 


he was a total ſtranger to the eaſe and demea- 


nour of a gentleman. He was reſolved, how- 


ever, upon theatrical Sovereignty, and he ac- 
cordingly took Smock-alley Theatre on a long 


leaſe, and expended a confiderable ſum of mo- 


ney in altering, decorating, and fitting it for the 


reception of the Public. This circumſtance | 


proved the ruin of both Theatres—the town 
was divided between the friends of both par- 
ties, to the mutual loſs of Barry and Moffop. 


Poor Woodward, after four unſucceſsful ſea- 
ſons, returned to England, having ſuſtained a a 


loſs of above three thouſand pounds, and 
Barry followed him two years after, a con- 
ſiderable looſer by his undertaking. 

q | | 


ſo 
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If Moſſop had accepted the liberal of. 
fer made him by Barry and Woodward, both 
parties might have been benefited. The ſum 

of a thouſand pounds per annum, and two 
benefits, was an immenſe income for an Actor, 
when. compared to the ſalary of other Per- 
formers, of whom Mr. Macklin ſpeaks in 
the following terms. | 


« I remember when Actors, who played 
capital parts, had but eight,. ten, twelve, 
fifteen, - eighteen, and twenty ſhillings per 
week, the higheſt. The whole revenue of 
the Theatre then did not exceed 10004. 
There is more money taken now (1762) at 
the unproſperous Theatre, than was taken in 
Tom Elrington's time, when there was but 
one Theatre. The expence of the London 
Theatre Airty years ago was but 200. per 
night, it afterwards increaſed to 301, and 
then to 401, and at length it came up to 
1201, per night. | 


« The income of the Players formerly was 
ſo very ſmall, that they could not ſupport. 
pf 
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themſelves decently—for Inſtance, Layfield 
and Griffith. Tom Elrington had a place 
given him under Government, and Frank 
Res. ſucceeded Tom in the e 


8 Macklin, in ti to 8 ajaſbe- 
tunes that have befallen the Dublin Theatres, 
ſpeaks thus: 


elt was not the oppoſition, but the va- 

nity, expence, and ignorance of the Mana- 
gers, that ruined the Dublin Theatres. For 

inſtance—Mr. Sheridan's expenſive manner 

of living Mr. Barry's prodigality, and Mr. 

Moſſop's litigious ſpirit cauſed his ruin 

for he . ſpent at leaſt in Law the ſum of 
20001. He was obliged to make his houſe 

a priſon,” in order to; ſhield himſelf from his 

_ Creditors. He did not know how to ma- 

nage. his own income, much leſs that of a 

Theatre.“ 


pl | 


— 


The Smock-alley Theatre opened, under 
:the Management of Mr. Moſſop, in Novem- #1 
ber 1760, with Venice Preſerved,” The 
part of Pierre was performed by Mr Moſlop, 
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and Belvidera by Mrs. Bellamy. As ſoon 
as the doors were opened, the Houſe was 
filled in every part, for the curioſity of the 


Public was raiſed to the higheſt pitch. On 
Mrs. Bellamy's 1 her frſt line behind 


the ſcenes, viz. 


Lead me, ye Virgins, lead me to that kind voice: 

* 

It ſtruck the ears of the Audience as un- 
couth, and unmuſical; and when ſhe came 
: upon the Stage O what a falling off was 
there !” Inſtead of the young, the gay, the once 
lovely Bellamy, the Audience diſcovered the 
perſon of a woman whoſe countenance was 


haggard, and whoſe eyes, that uſed to charm 
all hearts, appeared hollow and deprived of 


all their wonted luſtre. Mrs. Bellamy had 
left Dublin when in her zenith, and did not re- 
viſit it till November 1760. By the end 
of the third Act, the Audience were diſguſted 
with the Lady whom they were formerly ac- 
cuſtomed to applaud in the warmeſt manner; 

and the other two Acts hobbled off very lamely. 


A The curtain dropped, and nnn ver er 
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after drew. a ſingle houſe there. Map was 
very much affected on this occafion, and never 


played Pierre (one of his beſt parts) fo in- 


differently as on that night. The circumſtance 
of living publickly with Mr. Digges, though 
at the ſame time fooliſhly wiſhing it to be un- 
derſtood that ſhe was wife to Mr. Calcraft, 
ſunk Mrs. Bellamy into univerſal contempt and 
inſignificance. She left Dublin without a ſin- 


| le friend to regret her loſs. What a change 


from the days of her youth and, as an 
Attreſs of note, her name never more ranked 


in any Theatre, nor did ſhe ever again riſe 


in public eſtimation. Thus poor Bellamy, 
who once lolled in her chair, and rolled in 
her chariot, and all the vanities of the. world, 
aria her days in a brilon — 


But to return —Mr. Moſſop was ſomewhat 
more ſuccefsful after this—he very wiſely 
determined to propoſe terms to Mr. Macklin, 
| who was a tower of ſtrength to Barry. He 


accordingly waited on Mr. Macklin, and re- 


queſted him to name his own conditions. 
The ”_ or the acquirement, of ſuch an Afr - 
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as Macklin, muſt have been a matter of con · 


ſiderable importance to either of the Theatres. 
For, beſides his excellent acting, and his great 


attraction, he was of extraordinary value to 


any Playhouſe, on account of the unuſual and 
fueceſsful pains that he took in drilling both 
Managers and Actors, and inftruting them 
in the ſcience of Aist. Indeed, no man 
was more liberal in the communication of 
his knowledge, nor inſtrufted more Aftors 
and Actreſſes than Mr. Macklin, without 
the conſideration of any emolument what- 
ever. It happened very fortunately for Mr. 


Moſſop, that, at the time he made propoſals . 


to Mr. Macklin, the conduct of Mr. Barry 
towards the latter Gentlyman was exceed- 
ingly ungenerous, not to ſay ungrateful. Mr. 


Macklin had ſerved Barry in many eſſential 


points of view, and was but badly requited. 
He was conſequently the more eaſily inclined: 
to liſten to Mr. Moſſop's propoſition, which 


terminated i in an agreement between them, as 


will appear by the following tract of a 
Letter, which was written by Mr. Macklin: 
. 
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to his daughter in London. The Letter is 
dated Dublin, November 18th, 1763. 
Never were there greater Theatrical con- 
teſts than at preſent, nor were parties among | 
the Ladies higher; inſomuch, that they diſtin- 
guiſh themſelves by the names of Barryifts 
and Mofopians. The contention is between 
Barry and Sheridan on the one part, and 
Moſſop and Sowdon on the other; and be- 
tween Dancer and Abington—theother women, 
are neglected. Pantomime and Dancing are 
two good auxiliaries to Barry—and Saunders, 
the Wire-dancer, and Macklin's Acting in the 
Farces, of great benefit to Moſſop. The 
Beggar's Opera” (Polly, by Miſs Catley, from 
Covent Garden) has brought Moſſop great 
| houſes, Laſt night, Macklin, after the Play, 
addreſſed the Audience, and hinted at his hav- 
ing agreed with the Manager for half of the 
Theatre; and that he had wrote two Farces, 
which they would bring on this ſeaſon—he 
was well received—Barry is determined to 
play the ſame Plays that Moſſop does, in 
order that the Town may judge of the merits 


ga ſixth night for every new Farce that he pro- 
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of the Performers—Sheridan is neglefted—he 4 
intends to give Lectures.“ 1 


The Hirtiouar of this agreement were, 
that Mr. Macklin was to play two nights a 
week, from the month of October 1763, to 
the end of April 1764; that he was to have 


duced; that the whole expence of a bene- 
fit was not to exceed the ſum of fi ixty 
Guineas; that he was to have a benefit 
as an Actor, and a Dreſſing-room; that he 
was to have the choice of any Play for his be- 
nefit nights; that the ſole property of his 
Pieces were to remain in him, that they 
were not to be acted without his conſent; 
and that his Farces were not to be played at 
Benefits, under the penalty of 5001, 3 


The firſt piece Mr. Macklin brought out 5 
this ſeaſon, was The True Born Iriſiman,“ 
a Farce which met with unbounded applauſe, 
and was of very "conſiderable advantage to 
Moſſop's treaſury.” 
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II) be following are the Dramatis Perſonæ: 
| i Murrough O'Dogherty, Count Muſhroom, 
Hamilton, Fitzmongrel, The Major, Catiy 


N | | | Farrel, Lady Kinnegad, Mrs. Jolly, Mrs. 
Gazette, Lady Bab. F rightful, and Mrs. 
eee 


be 8 gf, Action is Dublin Ar. 
O'Dogherty, an elderly. Iriſh Gentleman, of 

an ancient family and large fortune, having 
married a young Lady for love, endeavours 
to compenſate for the diſparity of years, by 
indulging her in a continual round of fa- 


3 | ſhionable amuſements, and at laſt ſuffers her 
1 to go to London to ſee the Coronation, from 
= which ſhe returns with ſuch a paſſionate ad- 


miration of every thing Engliſh, and ſuch a 
' ridiculous affectation of high life, as make 
her extremely contemptible ; eſpecially as ſhe 
labours under the misfortune of her country 
accent to a remarkable degree, and has an 
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uncommon ſhare of native pride, with an 
equa] portion of real ſimplicity. Among the 
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moſt intimate of her acquaintances is My. 
 Mufhroom, an Engliſhman of very mean 
birth, very great vanity, and very little un- 
derſtanding ; who is diſtinguiſhed by the title 
of Count, and affects to be a perſon of con- 
ſiderable connections; though he is, in reality, 
no more than an Agent to Lord Outcaft, an 
Engliſh Nobleman who has large property 
in Ireland, and has only come over to 
Dublin on ſome affairs relating to Outcaft's 
eſtate. Yet, notwithſtanding his inſignifi- 
cance, he 1s a great favourite of all the Ladies: 
but Mrs. O'Dogherty, who angliciſes her 
name to Diggerty, is the principal object of 
his attention; and he bribes her maid Catty 
Farrel to give her letters, declarative of the 
moſt vehement paſſion, and requeſting ſome . 
mark of a reciprocal affection. But Catty 

Farrel, inſtead of giving the letters to her 
| Miſtreſs, delivers them to her Maſter ; and 
Mr. O'Dogherty, through Catty's means, 
carries on an epiſtolary correſpondence with 
Muſhroom, as if from his Lady, till an ap- 
pointment is at laſt made with him for the 
entire completion of his wiſhes. The place 
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of meeting is Mr. O'Dogherty's own houſe, 
and the Count is dreſſed in women's clothes, 
the better to prevent any poſſibility of detec- 
tion. Such is the ſtate of matters, when Mr. 
Hamilton, Mrs. O'Dogherty's brother, comes 
to town, who is informed of his ſiſter's folly 
and extravagance, and, in the preſence of the 
Ladies, ſet down in the liſt of perſons, the 
Major and Fitz-Mongrel, prevents her from en- 
gaging in Play, and gives a ſevere lecture on 
her affectation and prodigality : this leads to 
an explanation of Count Mufhroom's intended 
ſcheme againſt her, at which ſhe is ſurprized 
and terrified, and expreſſes a ſincere concern 
for all her former errors, with the moſt fixed 
determination of a total reformation. After 
this, ſhe enters into a plan for expoſing the. 
Count, who is at laſt thruſt into a portman- 
teau, in his female dreſs, and in that drann 
is made a ſpectacle of ridicule to every body; 
not only at Mr. O' Dogherty's, but carried, by 
his order, to a crowded route, to be a more 
general object of cantempt : this terminates 
the Piece. Mr. Macklin performed Murrough 
O'Dogherty with ſingular ability, and inſtruct- 
ed the reſt of the Performers ſo well, that 
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e The True Born Iriſhman” was admirably 
and repeatedly performed to crowded houſes. 
There was one circumſtance occured during 
the Rehearſal of this Piece that we ſhall 
take leave to mention here. One of the 
Performers, to inſtruct whom Mr. Macklin 
had taken infinite pains, having occaſion 
to announce * Lady Kinnegad,” and not 
pronouncing the name as the Veteran liked, 
he ſtepped up to him, and, in an angry 
tone, exclaimed, © What Trade are you, 
Sir 2”—The Performer replied, —“ Sir, I am 
a Gentleman © Then,” rejoined the Stage 
Neſtor, © ſtick to that, Sir ; for you never will 
be an Actor!“ ES 


Mr. Macklin reſided at that time in 
Drumcondra Lane, and was viſited by per- 
ſons of the firſt eminence and diſtinction 
in Dublin. The preſent Mrs. Macklin ap- 
peared then extremely young, and was re- 
peatedly aſked by ſeveral perſons, who took 
her for Mr. Macklin's daughter, whether. her 
father was at home? and how her father 
did? for they could not conceive that / old 
a man could have /o young a wife. 
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During that ſeaſon, Theatrical conteſts ran 
very high; and early in March, the two 
Tragedy Candidates determined to perform 
_ Othello on the ſame night for their benefit 
Play. Moſſop relied on his novelty, and 
Barry on his long eſtabliſhed reputation: 
the partizans of each exerted themſelves to 
the utmoſt. Moſſop's great friend, the 
Counteſs of Brandon, ſolicited his Grace 
the Duke of Northumberland, then Lord 
Lieutenant, to command Moſſop's night, to 
which he generouſly aſſented; but wiſely con- 
trived to promiſe Barry, that, provided he 
would poſtpone his night to the Tueſ- 
day, he would alſo command that evening's 
entertainment, by which means the town 
would be kept in good humour: and his 


Grace alſo added, that he ſhould not (by ſuch 


attention and compliance from Mr. Barry) 
be deprived the pleaſure of ſeeing him in 
his favourite character of Othello, which al- 
ways afforded him the higheſt ſatisfaction. 
Mr. Barry, of courſe, complied, and was 
not inwardly diſpleaſed that the critics ſhould 
have ſuch an immediate opportunity of com- 
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paring notes, and deciding on the merits of 
the declared opponents. Both Crow-ftreet 
and Smock-alley Theatre were / equally 
thronged on this. remarkable occaſion z and 
as to the. ſuperiority of Performance, Mr. 
Macklin has declared, that Barry's Othello 
was ſo excellent, as to make Moſſop's viewed 
at a diſtance only. He was as much ſupe- 
rior in the Valiant Moor, as Moſſop would 
haye been to * in Richard or n 

Mr. Moſſop had that year an © Latin Opeth 
Company, which was of infinite ſervice to 
him. Theſe Italian Comic Operas were ſup- 
ported at the following prices: Boxes, Pit, 
and Lattices, 5s. 5d.— Middle Gallery, 28. 2d. 
Upper Gallery, 1s. 1d. Dublin was torn 
to pieces by the perpetual application for 
one Theatre or another; it was reduced quite 
to a party matter. This Play-begging at laſt 
grew extremely troubleſome, and both Par- 
ties ſuffered much by the inceſſant importuni- 
dene their friends. 


Wa cc Philafter, or Love Lies 
a Bleeding,” altered from Beaumont and 


o 
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Fletcher by Mr. Macklin, was performed 
that ſeaſon at Smock alley with conſiderable 
approbation. The Tragedy had a pretty to- 
; lerable run, and anſwered the purpoſe for 
which it was revived. | 


Chap. XXVI. 


N the ſeaſon 1763-64, the celebrated Ann 


Catley made her firſt appearance in Dublin ; | 


ſhe became a Pupil of Mr. Macklin the ſame 
time, and he procured her an engagement at 
Smock-alley Theatre, where ſhe met with 
great - applauſe, and drew crowded houſes. 
This Lady is a ſtriking example of what merit 
can do, unaided by birth or intereſt. The 
following ſhort ſketch of the life of this ex- 


cellent Actreſs may not be wholly unenter- 


taining to the reader: - Miſs Catley was born 
* in London, in the year 1745. The circum- 
ſtances of her parents were by no means af- 

fluent—ſhe was, accordingly, obliged to pro- 


vide for herſelf in the beſt manner ſhe poſ- 
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bly could. Her extraordinary vocal m 


| lities ſoon diſcoverts themſelves, for, 


the early age of ten years, ſhe ſung at * 


lic houſes in her father's neighbourhood, 


and for the officers on duty at the Tower, Her 


ſituation, of courſe, expoſed her to ſeduc- 


tion; but who, that confiders her then hap- 


leſs condition of life, will not reprobate the 


ſeducer, and pity the ſeduced! Her muſical 


talents ſoon ſpread their own fame; and one 


Bates, a muſician, who lived at the Weſt End 


of the town, entered into articles with her 
father, and took her apprentice ; but Bates 
and Catley could not agree and the for- 
mer, it is ſaid, was once ſo provoked, as to 
threaten to turn her out of doors, and ſue her 
father for 2000. the penalty of the bond ex- 
ecuted when ſhe was bound. She made her 
firſt appearance in public at Vauxhall, in the 
ſummer of 1762; and on the'8th of October, 
in the ſame year, ſhe appeared, for the firſt time 
on the Stage, at Covent Garden, in the cha- 
rater of the Paſtoral Nymph, in Comus, and 
gained uncommon applauſe. The ſucceeding 
year, ſhe became the object of Public atten- 
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tion, from a very remarkable circumſtance. 


Sir Francis Blake Delaval being charmed with 


her beauty, and underſtanding that the maſter 


and his fair apprentice could not agree, re- 


ſolved on releaſing her entirely from the co- 
erciĩon of Bates, and making her his miſtreſs. 


Accordingly it was agreed, that Sir Francis 


ſhould pay Bates the penalty of the father's 


bond, and alſo give him two hundred pounds 
more in lieu of what ſhe might earn for him, 


by the engagement that he had made for her 
with the Managers of Covent-Garden Theatre, 
and Mary-le-bone Gardens. For this purpoſe 


Mr. Fraine, an attorney, was ordered to draw 


up a proper transfer of her indentures from 


Bates to Sir Francis, and ſhe and her mother 
were removed into lodgings, where ſhe lived 
publicly with Sir Francis, was attended by 
his ſervants, and rode out with him every 
day. The attorney having made the father 
a party to the articles, waited on him to 
have his ſignature and ſeal. Mr. Catley lived 
at this time with the very reſpectable Mr. 
Barclay, of Cheapſide, and, having got poſ- 
ſeſſion of the articles, conſulted his maſ- 
3 
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ter on the nature of them. The honeſt 
Quaker, ſhocked at the wickedneſs of 
transferring a girl by legal proceſs, for the 
purpoſe of proſtitution, adviſed with his law- 
yer, who laid a caſe before counſel, and- 
the enſuing Term two motions were made 
in the Court of King's Bench, founded. 
on theſe articles. The firſt of theſe motions 
was for a Habeas Corpus, directed to Sir 
Francis Blake Delaval, to bring the body. 
of Ann Catley into Court; and the ſecond 
was for a Rule to ſhew cauſe, why an In- 
formation ſhould not be filed againſt Sir 
Francis Blake Delaval, Bates the Maſter, 
and Fraine the Attorney, for a Conſpiracy. 
to proſtitute Ann Catley, under the forms of 
Law, On the following day, Catley, in con- 
ſequence of the. Habeas Corpus, appeared in 
Court, accompanied by Sir Francis, and was 
there . diſcharged out of his cuſtody. The 
affidavits for the proſecutor were read, and a 
day was fixed: for cauſe to be ſhewn. On 
the young lady's releaſe, . her father attempt - 
ed to ſeize her, and carry her off by force. 
Sir Fletcher Norton, Counſel for Sir Francis, 
2 | G g 2 
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immediately complained to the Court, and 


the violent conduct of the father was ſeverely 
reprimanded by the Chief. Juſtice, Earl 
Mansfield, who obſerved, that though the 
girl was not of legal age, ſne was at full 
years of diſcretion; and the queſtion being 
put, whether ſhe would return with her fa- 


ther, or Sir Franeis, ſne declared her attach- 
ment to the latter, put her hand under his 
arm, and making a curtſey to the Judges, 


and another to the Bar, walked with him out 


of Weſtminſter Hall to his carriage, which 
Waited at the gate, and carried them home. 
On Cauſe being ſhewn, the Court were 
clearly of opinion that the information ſhould 
be granted. Lord Mansfield obſerved, that 
the Court of King's Bench was cuffos morum 
of the country ; and had authority, eſpecially 
where the offence was mixed with: conſpiracy; 
to puniſh' every thing contra bonos mores, 
He ealled- the money given by Sir Francis 
to Bates; premium proftitutionis, and cited the 
Caſe of Sit Richard Sedley, in the reign 
of Charles II. in ſupport of it. The conſe- 
quence of this Information againſt Sir Francis, 
4 „ 
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Bates, and Fraine, was a Trial, and all the 
Defendants, being found guilty by the Jury, 
were ſeyerally fined; the whole expence of 
vvhich, together with the coſts to a very con- 
ſiderable amount, fell upon Sir Francis. 
After this ſhe ſung at Mary- le- bone Gardens; 
and from thence took a trip to Dublin, where, 
as we have already mentioned, ſhe placed 
herſelf under the tuition of Mr. Macklin, 
and acted at Smock-alley with great ap- 


plauſe. During her ſtay in Dublin, a mer- 


chant, who was a married man, and had a 
large family, became her admirer; ſent her 
a billet dour, requeſting an appointment 
to fupper, and accompanied his requeſt 
with a large hamper of champaign. Catley 
returned the wine untouched, with 'a direc- 
tion to the amorous trader's wife, and en- 
cloſed his note under a cover. At ſupper, 
the merchant's ſpouſe declared, that ſhe had 
a longing for champaign, and muſt have a 
-glaſs. The huſband reprobated ſuch extra- 
vagance—* But I will treat you, my dear, 
faid the wife“ you may fee I have receiv- 
ed a "JR en which ſhe put Kacke 
th 92 663 1 
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note into his hand. It is eaſy to conceive 


the domeſtic quarrel that enſued; and the 
perſon that we have here alluded to, has for 
ſeveral years back lived in London in the 
moſt indigent circumſtances. Catley, after 
undergoing a variety of viciſſitudes in life, 
died at the houſe of an excellent and worthy 
General, near Brentford, on. the, 14th of 


von . F e en f 


The ate Wee nia a and 
Pen pat, was ſtill carried on with great 
earneſtneſs. The Counteſs of Brandon would 
not be ſeen at Crow-ſtreet-upon any account, 
but attended conſtantly at her dear Moſſop's 


Theatre. Notwithſtanding the powerful in- 


tereſt of Smock- alley, Barry was ſo eminent 


for making love. on the ſtage, that he con- 
verted the ladies two to one in his favour. 


Although Mr. Macklin was very much en- 
gaged in his theatrical buſineſs in Dublin, 


he never loſt ſight of the intereſt of his daugh- 


ter, with whom he kept up a conſtant correſ- 


pondence. We ſhall preſent the reader with 
the following copy of an original letter, from 


Mr. Macklin in Dublin, to his daughter in 


py „ rie 8 


1 * 
lhe. > ten II mann . 
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London; which breathes much affection and 


good ſenſe; but the letter will ſpeak for itſelf. 


It is directed to“ Miſs Maria Macklin, 


Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London.“ 


N * * « . 
yy . . + = * . # 


| Dublin, ut 21, 1764. 
ce Dear Poll, 1 


« Yours of the 28th of Jing | 
I received ſome time ago; and this inſtant 
' that of the 16th inſtant; and am glad to 
find, that even the expectation of a new. 
Farce from me, or the hopes of ſeeing.me in 


London, to play for your benefit, has had 
ſufficient influence on you, to make you 


punctual in anſwering my letter. As to 


lending you a new Farce, I cannot pay fo 


ill a compliment to you, the public, or my 
own fame, as to ſend you one that I had not 
been nice about; nay, rather more fo than | 


if it had been for my own benefit or emo- 
lument as an author. Your character has 


been nicely conducted hitherto, even in your 
profeſſion, as well as in that of real life; and 


I hope you will ſcorn to offer the public a 


piece, merely to fill your galleries or your 
G 4 


| 
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Boufen No, gi have been nicely conduct · 
ed, I ſay, hitherto ; continue it even about 
e E 07 gs N 5 


* : > 


" have aw lovid the confclbid. worth 
à good action more than the profit that 
el ariſe from 2 mean or a bad one; and, 


depend upon it, there is a wealth in that 


way of thinking; and I feel the value of it 
at this inſtant, and in every viciſſitude of my 
8 but, particularly in thoſe of the adverſe 

Had it been in my power to have 
= Fea a piece worthy of your night and 
fame, be aſſured I would; but it was not 


in my power. I have written a great deal 


this winter, but I find, the more I write, and 
the older I grow, the harder I am to be 
pleaſed. I do not know whether I told you 
in my laſt, that I am reduced in my ſuſte- 
nance, entirely to fiſh, herbage, puddings, or 
ſpoon meat, not being able to om | any meat 
harder than a French bouille. now I 
have told you, what am I the better? But 


old age, and invalids, think all their friends 


are obliged to attend to their infirmities. 
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« Lam mightily glad to think! that your 
houſs will be -tolerable at all events; for 1 
would not have you have à bad one, for 
more than the value of it. Pray ſend me 
word what you think of taking for your be- 

. nefit, and your day, as ſoon as ever it is 5 
fixed. Do not miſs a poſt, and ſend me an 
- exact account of the fate of © Midas.” You 
are the worſt correſpondent” in the world; 
You ſent me no account of Miſs Davis's 
illneſs, and of Miſs Brent's, nor the cauſes, 
or theatrical conſequences: nor of Miſs 
Poitier's engagement; Miſs Haughton's leav- 
ing the Stage; Miſs Bellamy's promotion to 
infamy with Calcraft—all this is news-—and 
ſuch like; and all the theatrical fittle tatile, 
and /quibble /quabble. With us, Miſs Catley 
is with child, is in great vogue for her ſing- 
ing, and draws houſes, and has been of 
great ſervice to Motlop. : 


« My True Born Scotchman” is not ye 
come out, but. it is highly admired both 
by the Actors, and ſome ladies and gentle- 
men of the firſt * and faſhion, to whom 
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I have read it, for its ſatire, characters, lan- 
guage, moral, and fable; and indeed I thin 
well of it myſelf, but not ſo well as they do. 
On Monday, the 5th of March, I think it 
| will be out. I have juſt read the Philaſter 
that was done at Drury. lane; it is a lament- 
able thing. Oh, I had like to have forgot. 
The ſhip by which you ſent the box is not 
yet come in. Pray, in your writing, never 
write couldn't, fhan't, wouldn't, nor any ab- 
— breviation whatever. It is vulgar, rude, ig- 
norant, unlettered, and diſreſpectful: could 
not, ſhall not, &c. is the true writing. Nor 
never write M. Macklin: Pray who is M? 
It is the higheſt ill- breeding even to abbrevi- 
ate any word, but particularly a name; be- 
ſides the unintelligibilityr. | 


5 Pray how does this look ?— I am, Sr. 

yr. mt. obt. um' ble ſevt. Mind, always write 

8 your words at length, and never make the 
| vile apologies in your letters of being 
« greatly hurried with buſineſs ;” or and 

mufe now conclude, as the' poſt is this inſtant 

going out.” Then, why .did you not begin 
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ſooner? You ſee I am nothing with you, if 
not critical; and fo, at full length, 


« I am, My dear, | 
« Your moſt affectionate, | 
« And anxious father. - 
Charles Macklin. 


P. S. “ Vom account that you are in health 
and ſpirits rejoices me. I never was better in 
health or content. If I can contrive it, I ſhall 


be over with you, but do not depend on any 
body but yourſelf.” | 


Mr. Macklin being informed that the Crow: | 


ſtreet managers had permitted Mr. Tate 
Wilkinſon to mimic him on their ſtage, 
called on Mr. Barry, and addreſſed him in the 
following words: —“ Sir, I hear Wilkin/on 
© took ſome liberty with my manner of act- 
0 ing laſt night on your Theatre. I do not 
« trouble myſelf about the boy; for every af- 
front or joke paſſed on your Stage, I ſhall 
“ look upon as authorized by you; and if 
« ſuch a thing is again repeated or attempt- 


« ed, I ſhall ſeriouſly expect you to anſwer 
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a ſor it! Mr. Barry aſſured bim that he 
might depend on Mr. Wilkinſon's being in- 
formed of his complaint; and might reſt ſa- 


tisfſied that nothing af the fort ſhould be 


again exhibited. Barry was as good as his 
word. He informed W ilkinſon that he had 
pawned his honour as a ſurety, that Wilkinſon 


would not be a naughty boy, a ſecond time. 
„Now, my dear Wilkinſon,” added Barry, 


ng, „beg you will be obſervant, and 
u et me really depend on your not drawing 8 
E<: me into a ſcrape ; particularly, as J hint to 
« you, that I think Macklin will come to 
4 church again: ” which the next ſeaſon ac- 
| twally happened, as he once more aGted his 
Lie Ay to dare, 8 Sir en 
47. Macklin was the chief it of 
Knwck-alley, during the ſeaſon of 1763-64. 
His Shylock and Sir Archy did wonders ; 


And Mi Cattey, who then occaſioned much 


converſation, gave the- old Beggar's Opera 
a new. run, and allured ſeveral Audiences. 
Mr. Macklin, in Peachum, gave an infinite 
| zeſt tes the PRs” e 
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When Mofſop had a good houſe, inftead 
of endeavouring to extricate himſelf in any 
degree from his multiplicity of difficulties, he 
grew deſperate ; and, inſtead of paying either 
his tradeſmen or performers, flew to the 
gay circles, where he attempted to mend his 
broken fortune, by the turn up of a card, or 
the chance of a die. He often left the Theatre 
with an hundred guineas in his pocket, and 
returned home from the Counteſs of Brandon's 
without a ſhilling. This conduct, and a train- 
of evils attendant thereon, ſoon preyed upon 


his health; involved his talents with himſelf, 
and greatly embittered that temper, which 


| naturally was far from being one of the beſt. | 
Several of his perforiners were reduced. to : 
the greateſt diſtreſs. Mr. Macklin remon- 
ſtrated with him, -but in vain. He often de- 
manded the money that was due to him, and 


2 
could not get A ſhilling.” Being tired ont, at 


length, by Moſſopꝰ's diſhoneſt conduct, he very 


unwiſely entered into a law ſuit with the 
5 Smock. alley manager; and after a confider- 
able period of time had been waſted,, and a 


large ſum of money expended, in order to 
recover a juſt debt, Mr, Macklin retired firſt 
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from the Theabrtg and next from the Court; 


a very great loſer, although he. had ob- 
taine d a verdit in his favour, -for the defen- 


dant was not worth a ſingle guinea. Thus ter- 


minated Mr. Macklin' 8 d at Smock- 


19 e 


| Soon . this, Mr. Moblin was ate 
over to England, to ſuperintend the :The- 


atricals at Privy Gardens, and ſucceeded to; 
the honourable diſtinction of inſtructing His 


Royal Highneſs the late Duke of York. in 


the | ſcience of Acting. In the year 1764, 


ſeveral plays were repreſented at | Privy. 


Gardens, by perſons of eminence and diſtinc- 
tion, and the performances were acknow- 
ledged to be equal to any ever ſeen on a re- 
gular Theatre, and conferred the higheſt 


honor on the ſkill of Mr. Macklin, who in- 


ſtructed the noble performers, and managed 
the whole buſineſs. His Royal Highneſs the 


Duke of Vork diſplayed a correctneſs, and a 


chaſteneſs in acting, not at all inferior to the 
moſt eminent actor. His many amiable qua- 
lities, and polite accompliſhments, rendered 
him a great ornament to his country, and en: 
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eee The Noble Duke like” 
all the wiſe, and all the virtuous of Greece and 


5 the diſtinguiſhed Patron of the 
Drama and its Performers. In the choice. of 


2 dramatic preceptor, the good ſenſe of his 
Royal Highneſs directed him to fix on Mr. 


Macklin, whom he particularly patronized. 


But in the zenith of his diſtinEtion, and whilſt 
he was baſking in the ſun-ſhine of Royalty, 


and enjoying the beneficence of the Noble 
Duke, Mr. Macklin's proſperity received a 
mortal wound, and he had to deplore, with 
the e the ſudden death of his ace 


Patron. - 


- $hottly after this affecting circumſtance, 
Mr. Barry, who rejoiced at the falling 


| out between Mr. Macklin and Mr. Moſſop, 


diſpatched a confidential perſon to England 
to wait on. Mr. Macklin, and to propoſe to 
him an engagement at Crow-ſtreet. The ne- 
gotiation was brought to a ſpeedy concluſion, | 
as Mr. Macklin agreed to play with Mr. 


Barry for à ſpecific time on ſhares, and in 


purſuance. of this agreement, ſet out for 


Ireland immediately. 


= ; 
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The "acquiſition of ſo capital an Actor as 
Macklin, at this juncture, was, with Mr. 
Barry, a circumſtance the more ſeaſonable; 
3 becauſe Mr. Woodward had, the year be- 
fore relinquiſhed his joint-management - of 
_ Crow-ſtreet Theatre, and came to London, 
where he ſoon aſter re-appeared, as the Pro- 
digal returned. Pb 


£3 


It was during the 9 of 1765- 66 that 
Mr. Macklin brought out his excellent Co- | 
medy of The Man of the IVorld, under its 
original title of The True Born Scotchman. 
Of the great merit of this Play we need not 
ſay one word, ſince it is before the Public, 
who have ſo often borne teſtimony to its ſter⸗ 
ling worth, by their unbounded applauſe 
during its repreſentation. In Dublin, as well 
as in London, this admirable Comedy did not 
fail to draw very brilliant and crowded | 


| bouſes. 


By the following ſtatement, which we 
have copied from Mr. Macklin's papers, the 


reader will be enabled to form a judgment 
" BY b 
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of the receipts of Crow-ſtreet and Smock- 

alley Theatres, during the years 1763, 1764, 
1765, and 1766; becauſe Mr. Macklin per- 

formed at both houſes, upon the ſame terms 
exactly, viz. a moiety of the receipts of the 

Theatre every night that he acted. 


cRow-sTREET THEATRE, 


Nov. 28. By Command of Lord Hertford. 
1765. | 'The Merchant of Venice, and | 
Love-a-la-Mode, produced to Ka 
Mr. Macklin the large moietyof ; 57 .1 | of 


Dec. 12. By Command.—Rule a Wife, and 


Dec. 23. 


Dec. 26. 


" Jan. 15. 


1766. 


Jan. 22. 
Feb. 7. 


14 · 


True Born Iriſhman 
Rule a Wife, and Love-a - la- Mode 
Romeo and Juliet, and True Born 
Iriſnman „ 


Othello, and True Born Iriſh- 


man as ” * - 


Miſer, and jj ,ove-a-la-Mode — 
The True Worn Scotchman, Iſt. 


time _ = * . 


True Born Scotchman = = 
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After Mr. Macklin had performed the 
number of nights ſpecified in the agreement 
between him and Barry, he did not chuſe 
to renew his engagement, and conſequently 
did not play the reſt of the ſeaſon. 
He applied himſelf during the remainder of 
this year (1766) to ſtudy, and to the com- 
| poſition of dramatic works. 


In the courſe of this year Mrs. Cibber and 
Mr. Quin died. The former enjoyed the 
rank of a celebrated actreſs for a conſider- 
able Period. Her marriage with Theophilus 

Cibber was againſt her inclination, and the 
misfortunes that attended it took her from 
the ſtage for ſome time. However, ſhe re- 
mained in quiet poſſeſſion of all the capital 
female characters for the ſpace of twenty 
years. 5 


Mrs. Suſannah Maria Cibber was the 
daughter of a Mr. Arne, an Upholſterer, in 
King Street, Covent Garden; and the ſiſter 
of the celebrated Dr. Arne. Mr. Macklin 
has declared, that Mrs. Cibber, in the ex- 

| H 2 | 
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preſſion of love, grief, tenderneſs, and jea- 
lous rage, excelled all the Actreſſes he had 
ever ſeen. What ſeems not a little ſurpriſing, 
ſhe played Celia, in © The School for 
Lovers,” whoſe age is, mentioned in the Play 
to be only 16 years; and Juliet, too, when 
ſhe was almoſt in her fiftieth year; and was 
allowed by every body to become theſe cha- 
racters admirably. Her great excellence con- 
ſiſted in that ſimplicity, which needed no or- 
nament; in that ſenſibility, which deſpiſed 
all art. Her figure was elegant; her counte- 
nance had no great ſhare of beauty, but her 
features were exceedingly expreſſive. She 
was a perfect miſtreſs of Muſic, and her ac- 
compliſhments procured her the acquaint- 
ance and patronage of perſons of the firſt diſ- 
tinction. She died in January, of a diſorder 
that aroſe from ſtomach-worms. Her indiſ- 
poſition was ſuppoſed by the faculty to be a 
bilious cholic ; and was conſequently treated 
improperly. She was buried privately in 
Weſtminſter Abbey. 
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In the March following, Mr. Quin's diſ- 
folution took place at Bath, where he had 
retired about. ſixteen years before, and lived 
jovially upon a pretty conſiderable annuity. 
He was ſeventy-three. years of age when he 
died. In that interregnum (if we may ſay 
ſo) of the ſtage, between the time of Booth 
- and Garrick, Mr. Quin took the lead as an 
actor. He was ſtiff in his manner, and 
heavy in his deportment. Mr. Macklin 
deemed his declamation fine, though ſome- 
what pompous; and in Falfaf, he faid, 
Quin was unequalled ; but he had no pre- 
tenſions to the title of a general actor. Mr. 
Quin was certainly deficient in literature, 
and laughed at thoſe who read books by 
way of inquiry after knowledge. On ſuch 
an occaſion, it was cuſtomary for him to ſay, 
never read boots read men the world 
is the beſt book to ftudy.“ What natural 
parts he muſt have been bleſſed with, to make 
the figure he did as a man of ſenſe and 
genius! The fate of Quin was unfortunate in 
infancy: his mother was a reputed widow, 
who had been married to a gentleman that 
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traded to the Weſt Indies; his buſineſs call- 
ing him abroad, he was. abſent nearly ſeven 
years, and given out to be dead. This re- 
port was univerſally credited, and the lady 
went into mourning. In about twelve 
months after, a gentleman of the name of 
2uin, poſſeſſed of an eſtate of 1000s. a year, 
was captivated with her charms, paid his ad- 
dreſſes to her, and married her. She bore 
him a ſon (James Quin) who is the ſubject 
of the preſent anecdote. Mr. and Mrs. 
Quin lived very happily together ; but, in 
the midſt of their felicity, the former huſ- 
band returned; claimed his wife, and took 
her to himſelf; Mr. Quin retired with his 
ſon, and at his death, left him his eſtate ; 
but, the heir at Jaw hearing the ſtory, re- 
covered the eſtate, and left the poor young 
man to ſhift for himſelf as well as he could. 
In conſequence of this unlucky accident, 
Quin went upon the Stage, acquired both 
fame and fortune, and counterbalanced, bv 
his talents, the untoward circumſtance of his 
birth. He was buried at Bath ; an elegant 
monument was erected in the Abbey Church 
HER 
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to his memory; it bears the following in- 
ſcription : 
„ That tongue which. ſet the table in a roar, 
And charm'd the Public ear, is heard no more; 
Clos'd are thoſe eyes, the harbingers of wit, 
Which ſpake before the tongue, what Shakſpeare writ; 
Cold is that hand, which, living, was ſtretch'd forth 
At Friendſhip's call, to ſuccour modeſt worth. 
Here lies James Quin; deign reader to be taught, 
Whate'er thy ſtrength of body, force of thought, 
In Nature's happieſt mould however caſt, 
To this complexion thou mult come at laſt !” 
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